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Japanese society was divided/*’ 

The scholastic life of the average Samurai boy may be 
summarized as follows. His schooling began at six years of 
age, and during the first three years his attention was de- 
voted almost exclusively to the learning and copying of 
Chinese characters. This was somewhat complicated by 
the cost of paper and the reading of Chinese classics, 
though without understanding them of which a great deal 
had naturally to be used. In an endeavour to lessen the 
expense, the paper, after being covered with writing, was 
washed and dried, so that the boy was able to use it again. 
Further, when the paper was blackened by repeated writings, 
the children would write over it with a brush dipped in 
water, thereby exercising still greater economy. By the 
time he was nine, the young scholar was expected to have 
memorized about i,ooo characters and to know something 
of their me anin g, place and use in the sentence. He had 
been instructed also in the less difficult parts of the Chinese 
classics, and in such matters of conduct as manners, morals 
and etiquette. Among the standard works for early read- 
ing were the Yjoklo (Classic of Filial Piety), the Toshisen 
(Selected Poetry of the Tang Dynasty), and the Kobun 
Shimpo (Real Treasures from Old Literature). 

At the age of nine, those students who were to continue 
their training entered the course in Chinese classics. Then 
the following works, taken in somewhat the same order, 
were considered essential, although others were frequently 
added. 

(i) Shogakst. (Lesser Learning) : simple maxims of the 
sages. 


(i) These classes in their order of precedence ■were (i) the Samurai or militaiy 
ctes -who -were the real rulers of Japan, (a) The fanners and peasants, some 
of the more -wealthy of whom were large l^dholders, and by special permis- 
sion allowed to have a family name and to carry two swords. (3) Artisans and 
1 Merchants and tradespeople, who were theoretically classed 

they produced nothing. Here again in view of their comparative 
wralft certoin members of this class -were treated with respect and given the 
pnviJege of bearing a family name and wearing two swords. See Kihecbi. op. 
p. 39. 
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(2) Daigahi. (Great Learning), 

(5) Rmgo. (Discourses of Confucius and his Disciples) : 
4 volumes. 

(4) Moshi. (Discourses of Mencius) : 4 volumes. 

(5) Chtu-jo. (The Golden Mean) 

(6) Nippon Gaisbi. (A History of Japan, by Raisanyo). 

(7) Dai Nippotishi. (A History of Japan prepared under 
Mitsukuni Tokugawa, the Daimyo of Ivlito). ■ 

(8) Shikio. (Book of Odes) : 2 volumes. 

(9) Shokio. (Classical History) : 2 volumes. 

(10) Shtmjiti. (Annals of the Chou Dynasty by Confucius) : 
2 volumes. 

(1 1) Raiki. (Book of Rites) ; 4 volumes. 

(12) Yeki. (Book of Divination) : 2 volumes. 

(i 3) Saden. (Commentary on the Annals of the Chou dy- 
nasty) : 14 volumes. 

(14) Shi^. (Biographical History of China) : 22 volumes. 

(15) Zenkatijio. (Record of the Han dynasty) : 5 1 volumes. 

(16) Gokanjio. (Record of the second Han Dynasty). 

(17) Sbiji-tsugan. (Chronicle of China &om the Ancient 
Time to the Five Dynasties Period) : 30 volumes. 

(18) Tsugan-Kovwkji, (Abridged Chronicle of China) : ioo 
volumes .f') 

This course of study could be prolonged indefinitely, 
depending upon the predilections of tlie student and his 
filial or feudd obligations. In many cases it extended into 
middle age, aldiough tire requirements of feudal service as 
well as the preferences of the average student brought the 
period of study to an end at a much earlier age in the major- 
ity of cases.‘“’ 

The school day in most of tlie Tokugawa schools lasted 
from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon. It 
began with a general assembly at which a senior instructor 
would lecture on some selected passage, followed in tlieir 
books'by the students. Explanations and comments would 
be followed by professorial exhortations to the students to 
conduct their lives in accordance with the precepts read. 
The students then divided into smaller groups for the pur- 


(1) Miaraj. op. cit. p. 14. 

(2) Tsuji. Da: Nippon KjoihiTstisbi. Tolyo p. 139- 
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pose of further study under the guidance of junior teachers. 
The school year was interspersed with frequent local and 
national holidays, by festivals in honour of Confucius, and 
it was also broken by fifteen free days at each equinox. 

This description emphasizes again tlie powerful stress 
upon moral training which the Japanese have always as- 
sociated with their educational system. To most Japanese, 
intellectual as divorced from moral training is an absurdity. 
“ The Japanese have always been mote interested in practi- 
cal ethics than in abstract speculation. Tliis is cleat enough 
to anybody who wiU study their intellectual history, and has 
been generally admitted by their own philosophers who (to 
use the words of an eminent modem scholar. Dr. T. Inouye) 
feel that ‘in Western ethics the dominant principle is 
intellectual inquiry and not the cultivation of virtue,’ 
The same point of view is expressed by Baron Kikuchi who 
has written that the study of the Chinese classics 

“ was cultivated not so much for literary purposes as for the 
humanities ; its system of moral philosophy was studied for 
practical guidance, that the pupils might thereby be better 
fitted for the task of regulating their own individual conduct, 
of properly managing me affairs of their house, that is to say, 
adjusting tiieir family relations, of taking a share in the good 
government of their lord’s territory, and, if need be, of help- 
ing their lord in the wider sphere of national administration. 
History in the same way was studied, not for historical facts 
merely, but chiefly for the lessons to be derived from it of how 
states rose, prospered, declined and fell, and of how great men 
of olden days dealt with different problems of govemment.”P^ 


During the Tokugawa era Japanese scholars for the first 
time began a serious study of the philosophy of education. 
There were three educational theorists in particular who 
deserve at least passing recognition. Of these, Razan 
Hayashi was the most prominent and, in the circumstances, 
unquestionably the most practical. He emphasized the im- 
portance of home instruction, declaring that parents bore a 


(1) Samom. 

(2) Kikuebi. 


op.cit. pp. 494-5. 
op. o/.— pp. 34-35. 
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greater responsibility tlian teachers for the training of their 
cliildren. Intelligence, self-discipline, and good manners, 
fostered respectively by instruction in reading, fencing and 
etiquette, were the essentials of his programme. 

Heishu Hosoi was the outstanding exponent of the phi- 
losophy of the Golden Mean. He advised against exag- 
gerated specialization in any subject, and warned his stu- 
dents to avoid extremes of conduct or behaviour. Hosoi 
recognized the importance of cultural and political educa- 
tion. Both his theory and his practice were modelled on 
those of the educated classes of Cliina ; Confucius was his 
inspiration and his guide. 

Kaibara Ekken’s*^' philosophy was deterministic. He 
recognized man as a phenomenon of nature, and visualized 
the purpose of education as the bringing of man into har- 
mony witli his environment. Only thus could the happi- 
ness of the individual and of society be attained. To achieve 
this desired end universal harmony men should cultivate 
five virtues of benevolence, justice, courtesy, learning and 
integrity of character. Women’s education should consist 
in the development of two virtues and two arts ; chastity 
and obedience, sewing and conversation.'^’ 

The students of the Tokugawa schools did not devote 
the whole of their time and attention to literary pursuits. 
Special training in etiquette, in forms of social usage, and in 
proper modes of address were also given. There was 
instruction in letter-writing, poetry, and the other arts of 
grace and beauty. The emphasis placed upon the formal- 
ities of social intercourse, and the strict adherence to the 
forms and symbols of polite society as illustrated by the 
extreme of such activities as tlie tea-ceremony, provide a 
dear interpretation of the spirit of the age, reveahng at once 
its picturesque degance and the essentially sterile nature of 

(1) Chronologically in the Tokugawa era, Ekken comes first, Hosoi second, and 
Hayashi third. Here their order of importance is given. 

( 2 ) Ts/ff'i. op. at. Chap. IX. , . , r 1 

The laws of the time warned women that unfaithfulness, disobedience to 
parents-in-hw or husband, and loud or persistent talking would justify the 
husband in demanding a divorce. Ibid. pp. I34-J- 
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its genius. “ The seriousness with which people took to 
the composition of poetry and the almost ecstatic reverence 
they attached to the court poetry bureau, and the elaborate 
artificiality of the tea-ceremony performed in a small dark 
room — these are the tragi-comic yet true representation of 
the age.”‘^^ In other words the Tokugawa age was re- 
markable for its introspection and sterility, in contrast to 
the retrospection and creativeness of the Meiji era. This 
picture, though true, is not complete. Vital as were these 
elements in the knightly tradition, they were exceeded in 
importance — except among the comparatively small group 
of Court and Bakufu (Shogunate) nobles — by the prestige 
of the military arts. The Daimyo and Samurai youth, 
while expected to be able to conform to aU the demands of a 
formal and stereotyped society, was above aU else expected 
to devote his energies to the cultivation of physical prowess. 
It was only as the Tokugawa supremacy extended the period 
of peace that the emphasis -on military training was related. 
In the days of lyeyasu and his immediate successors milit^ 
exercises, practice with the bow and arrow, riding, swim- 
ming, throwing the lance and the use of the sword were aU 
subjects of constant practice.^’'’ Had this physical training 
been united to a dietetic practice, such as that now employed 
in Japan, there can be Uttle doubt that the Japanese people 
as a whole would have been a stUl stronger and a more 
efficient nation than they are to-day. 

Before leaving the subject of the life of the student in the 
late feudal period, reference should be made to the attitude 
of the pupU towards his master. This was customarUy 
a rningling of respect, reverence and affection. During 
periods of instruction the student was expected to remain 
perfectly quiet, to concentrate without interruption upon 
^e words of his instructor or the text-book open before 
him, and to accept without question the master’s interpre- 
tations of the classics. This strict concentration might 
last for hours without intcrmption. It is quite possible 

m PP-==«4-^8j. 

U) Ohitma. cp. cit. pp. 132-3. 
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that Baron Kikuchi did not exaggerate when he wrote 
that “to this early and severe training carried on 
through many generations are due that wonderful imper- 
turbaWlity of temper and that courtesy of manner which 
characterize tlie liigher classes of Japan.” Outside the 
classroom the relations of pupil and master were summarized 
in the saying " Let not the pupil tread within three feet of 
his teacher’s shadow.” There is no doubt that tliis formula 
was literally obeyed, as such symbolic acts are accorded an 
importance in Japan that is not customary in the West.<^> 
In spite of this formal relationship, however, there are 
instances of close and even affectionate relationships be- 
tween professors and students, and many records are avail- 
able describing the sacrifice of time and money by teachers 
in order to aid in the education of their youthful disciples.*^’ 

The record of the University of Yedo wliich, as stated 
above, was founded in 1690, was not one of uninterrupted 
progress. During the middle of the i8th Century it suf- 
fered both in numbers and in the quality of its instmction, 
and although towards the end of the century its physical 
equipment was improved and important additions were 
made to its faculty, at the same time it suffered a further 
restriction in the scope of its intellectual activities. In 1790, 
the centenary of the School’s foundation, it was taken over 
by the Government. 

In spite of the Tokugawa prohibitions, Japan was never 
completely isolated from all contact witli the outer world. 
Foreign ships either through necessity or design occa- 
sionally arrived off the harbours of Japan and from time to 
time Japanese vessels were driven upon foreign shores. 
From such contacts, knowledge of conditions abroad gra- 
dually found its way into tlie Japanese consciousness. But 
the most obvious breacli in the barriers raised by the 
Shogunate was the permission to trade through Naga- 


(1) Even today, for example, when H. M. the Emperor leaves His palace ^ 
blinds in the upper windows of buildings along the route must be drawn in 
order that no one shall look down upon His Imperial Majesty. 

(2) Takida. op. cit. p. 230. 
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saki. This was granted to the Dutch merchants after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese in 1639. In order to facilitate 
this trade, for the Government of Yedo was not oblivious 
to its importance and value, a few Japanese were permitted 
of learn to speak the Dutch language. Until the Shogun 
Yoshimune repealed the interdict in 1716, not even the 
Japanese interpreters were allowed to learn to read the lan- 
guage of Oranda (Holland), and it was almost the end of the 
1 8th Century before the first foreign book — a Dutch work 
on human anatomy — ^was translated into Japanese, Mean- 
while, however, the interest in foreign learning was a con- 
. stant factor in Japanese intellecmal life. 

'In the early years of the century the famous scholar, 
Hakuseki Arai, although himself a profound and even 
bigoted adherent of the classical school (he held, for in- 
stance, that “ Government should be conducted by means of 
Music and Rites had compiled two volumes of occiden- 
tal knowledge entitled respectively “ Renderings of For- 
eign Languages ” and “ Records of Occidental Hearsay.”'®' 
The interest in western learning, of which these books were 
at once an evidence and stimulus, was further strengthened 
by the action of the Shogun Yoshimune. This able and 
active man “ led a kind of ‘ Back to lyeyasu ’ movement, 
endeavouring to revive the feudal regimentation of society, 
encouraging military exercises . . . but paradoxically 
enough relaxing the interdict on western learning. . • ■ 
He respected the orthodox Confucianism, but he was not 
prepared to deprive himself of wisdom from other sources. 
He therefore encouraged scholarship of every complexion 
with results which he can scarcely have contemplated. He 
bestowed his patronage imparti^y upon Confucianists of 
various schools, thus setting up philosophical currents which 
were in course of time to engulf the Bakufu (Shogunate) ; 
^d his attitude towards western learning revived an interest 
m studies which had lapsed under the exclusive policy, but 

W . oA eil.—p. 496. 

{2} see Knox’s ttanslation of his Antohiozraphy in the Translations of iht 

^niUtcScaetyofJcpcnVol.z^.pt.lV. 
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in time were to be among the cliief instruments of its revi- 
val.”''> 

This growing interest in occidental learning was not 
allowed to proceed unchecked.*"’ Indeed, it so aroused the 
fears of subsequent rulers that a definite reaction set in. 
After 1792, students in the university were forbidden to 
discuss current affairs or to examine unorthodox views of 
philosophy or government. Two years later the academic 
policy was furtlier restricted, and admission as regular stu- 
dents was confined to children of the immediate retainers 
of the Tokugawa family. Applicants from other clans 
were permitted to enroll as “ special ” students, but they 
received no encouragement from the government, though 
the regular students were entirely supported by public 
funds. Discipline was made increasingly severe, and a 
definite effort was made to improve the standard of work — 
always within the limits of the classical tradition. In this 
way it was hoped tliat a well-trained and loyal group of 
officials would be annually available to enter the service of 
the Tokugawa shogunate. 

These tactics suffered the fate that so often springs from 
a pohcy of repression — ^they fostered the growth of the 
very spirit which they had been created to subdue. Barred 
from the central university, the better students from the 
various clans pursued tlieh: studies in the provincial schools, 
which in some instances were by no means rmworthy rivals 
of the government institution. The “ special ” students in 
Yedo, challenged, as it were, resented the preferences shown 
their Tokugawa competitors, especially as many brilliant 
scholars were arising from the general advance in educa- 
tion. From among these provincial scholars arose mpy 
of the reformers who prepared the way for the revolution 
that was to materialize half a century later. 

The Qan schools during the i8th Centuty varied greatly 
in size, in standard, and in their relationship to the centr^ 

(i) Sansom. op. cit. — p. 497. Sec also Vkita " Educationalists of the Past ” in 
Oktma op. cit. pp. 128-130. 

(a) Yohojama. op. cit. Chap. 4. Sect. 2. 
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authorities/^’ The central authorities depended almost en- 
tirely upon the loyalty of the clans’ leaders to the rule of the 
Shogunate and the person of the Shogun. The schools esta- 
blished by clans which enjoyed the favour of Yedo were as- 
sisted by annual grants of rice and other encouragements 
from the central government. The subjects taught in the pro- 
vincial schools were little different from those followed in the 
Shoheiko, i.e. Qiinese classics and military training were the 
basis of all learning. In some of the more independent 
schools, however, the interpretation of those passages of 
the Confucian classics dealing with the forms and philoso- 
phy of government was of such a nature as to arouse serious 
doubts as to the validity of the Shogunate rule. But of 
course schools which permitted or encouraged these hereti- 
cal views received no subsidies from Yedo. It is not intended 
to suggest that these schools were virulent centres of dis- 
affection. The introduction of any critical elements was 
most unusual, but that it was tolerated at all was significant 
of the strength of the gradually increasing pressure against 
the bonds of rigid scholasticism. For the most part, how- 
ever, the schools were content to confine their studies to 
the prescribed channels, and to subordinate any individual 
trend towards independence to the duty of obedience and 
conformity. The following rules posted for the informa- 
tion of students at the opening of , the Kagoshima School in 
1773 are typical of the attitude of the day : 

(1) “ The test books employed shall be the Shisho, the Go- 
kyo, the Shogaku, and the Kinshiroku. 

(z) The standard of interpretation shall be that of the two 
Chinese sages Teishu (viz. Tei-isen and Shuki). 

(5) Students shall not ar^e, placing theic own interpreta- 
tion against the accepted inte^retation of the school. 

(4) Students shall be polite and diligent in study, avoiding 
frivolity. 

(5) Students shall consult upon questions of difficulty but 
yield to recognized explanation. They shall not debate 
concerning ancient teachings and the opinions of the 


(i) Tcijda. cp. at. Vert JJ. Chap. 2. Ohma. op, at. p, 130. 
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sages. 

(6) Ability should be honoured, not jealously treated. 

(7) Even the poor, if earnest in study, shall be admitted to 
the school. 

(8) Respect shall be paid to all paper bearing the written 
character, and care shall be taken against fire.^c*) 

Neither the Shoheiko nor tlie Qan schools made any real 
effort to provide educational facilities for the common 
people. Even the towns and cities, which in many respects 
enjoyed a large measure of local autonomy, were delinquent 
in this respect. Insofar as the Bakufii government was 
concerned it not only omitted to provide facilities for popu- 
lar education, but it took positive steps to discourage any 
such development on any useful scale.‘“* Fortunately, how- 
ever, the temple schools of the middle ages were not entirely 
abolished by the early Tokugawa rulers, and during tlie 
latter part of the i8th Century there were even certain cases 
in which they received some evidence of governmental 
approval. During that century they rapidly increased in 
numbers. These temple schools, or Terakoya as tliey were 
called, were generally held not in the temple itself but in 
die houses of the priests.^®' The teachers were usually the 
priests themselves, but in some special cases the pupils were 
instructed by rouin — soldiers of fortime, military men with- 
out feudal allegiance.*^’ These schools tended to emphasize 
“ Buddhist and humanitarian rather than Confucian and 
governmental motives But their greatest significance 
arose from the fact that they admitted as students the sons 
(and daughters) of the common people. Even more than 
was so in the Qan schools, the Terakoya were characterized 
by an intensely personal relationship betv'^een the master 
and his pupils. In many cases the pupils even lived in the 


(1) Lombard, op. eit. p. loi. 

(2) Yokoyama. op. cii. Chap. 3. Sect. H. 

(3) Lombard, op. at. p. 101. _ _ _ , . _ ^ . 

(4) Children in the Terakojai ■vrcrc taught by Hsinsin, Bushi, Soryo (Pnests), 
Shinkan (Shinto priests) and Isfaa (doctors). This order shows their relative 
importance as judged numerically. 

(5) Yokqyama. op. at. Chap. 3. Sect. 2. Ohma. op. at. p. 131. 
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temple compound, but whether as a boarder or day pupil, 
the boy upon entering the school presented oflFerings to the 
students already in attendance and to the master, and while 
begging for permission to study, promised to obey the 
master in all thin gs and to submit to punishment when 
necessary.^’-' No regular fees were charged, the master 
depending upon the gratitude of the pupils as expressed in 
voluntary guts, and the ties thus formed between the 
teacher and the student often persisted in lifelong affection 
and respect. This lack of emphasis upon the commercial 
aspect of a matter so vital as education is one of the most 
attractive features of Japanese history, and the refusal to 
put a price upon services of an intellectual and spiritual 
nature is still characteristic of many phases of Japanese life. 
Japanese schoolmasters and professors even to-day set a 
standard of sacrifice in the interest of their pupils that can 
be equalled in no occidental state. 

In addition to the Terakoya there was established in 
Japan at this petiod another type of school known as the 
Siujuku. The institutions, although catering to the same 
class of student as the Terakoya, gave a somewhat more ad- 
vanced course of training, and might perhaps be compared 
to the middle schools which developed later. 

By the beginning of the i^th century great numbers of 
these private schools were in operation, and in them a 
rapidly increasing percentage of the population was gaining 
some idea of the rudiments of reading, writing and arith- 
metic.^“’ As these schools for the most part supplied only 
an elementary education, much less stress was laid upon the 
precise instruction in Confucian ethics than was done in the 
great Clan schools and the Shoheiko. There was, how- 
ever, a no less definite moral foundation for the intellectual 
training which they supplied. The sentences used in the 
copy-books all stressed the moral virtues — reverence for 
ancestors, for the gods (both the ancient Shinto deities and 

til op, cit, p, loi, 

{z) On the general subject of the Terakoya, Shijuku etc. see Karusc The Educa- 
tion of women’* in op, cit. pp, 208—212. 
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the gods of Buddhism) for Confucius and all wise and good 
men was persistently inculcated.*^^ 

As has been noted above, the temple schools admitted 
girls as well as boys. They did not attend in anything like 
the same numbers, however, and their lessons were of an 
even simpler and more practical nature. For the most part 
they were merely trained in sewing and the household arts 
and were given only the’ most meagre instruction, if indeed 
any at aU, in reading and writing. As will be pointed out 
in a later chapter, the position of women in the Tokugawa 
feudal age was much more humble than it had been eight 
hundred years earlier. The renewed emphasis upon Chi- 
nese philosophy wliich accompanied the scholastic revival 
of the 17th and i8th centuries had again emphasized the 
essential inferiority of the female sex.‘“' The officials of the 
Bakufu, educated in a philosophy that placed woman very 
little higher in the social scale tlian the domestic animals, 
could not be expected to view with enthusiasm any propos- 
als designed to place the members of this despised sex in a 
position of equality with their natural masters. Not- only 
did they make no serious efiFort to provide any form of 
abstract education for girls but, to quote a Japanese scholar, 
“ ignorance and superstition were encouraged as adding to 
tlieir essential charm.”'^’ 

School hours in the Terakoya were generally from 8 to a 
in winter, and 7 to 12 in summer, with all the religious holi- 
days and the first and fifteenth of each month free. The 
children were taught in small groups in rotation, but for most 
of the day were left to themselves, merely being expected to 
keep engaged in reading, copying or calculating figures. 
There was a good deal of tlie informality of a home about 
the Terakoya. For copying practice, smooth red lacquered 
boards were used as slates, except upon examination days 
when paper was used. Some effort was made in these 
schools to relate the studies to the daily life that the pupils 


(1) Kikiicbi. op. cit. p. 40. 

(2) Tsuji. op. cit. p. 134. 

(3) Yokoyama. op. cit. p. 832. 
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■would have to lead upon leaving the Tcrakoya. This was 
particularly true of the study of arithmetic, so that tlic sons of 
merchants were taught the forms of business Icttcrs.'^^ The 
fact that the samurai class looked with scorn upon all busi- 
ness transactions, and for the most part failed to learn even 
the rudiments of economic methods, had the unfortunate 
result in later years of placing almost all the business life of 
japan — at a time when business was very much more im- 
portant than it was during the middle ages — ^in the hands of 
a class which had been despised and oppressed for centuries, 
and which had in self-defense developed a psychologir^l 
attitude which did not make for high ctliical standards in 
business. Even in tlie Tcrako5'’a there was much less inter- 
est in arithmetic tlian in the other academic subjects, while 
in the Government and Qan schools aritlimctic was almost 
entirely neglected. It is probable that the average sarnurai 
was not as disinterested in financial matters as has sometimes 


been argued, particularly in such exaggerated panegyrics as 
the popular “ Bushido ” of the late Dr. Inazo Nitobc.'** The 
simony nepotism and bribery which have played a not in- 
conspicuous part in certain periods of Japanese history were 
participated in by members of the samurai class, and there 
is more than one instance of a rich merchant being able to 
supply a daughter with an impecunious samurai as a hus- 
band in the same way that -wealthy Americans to-day can 
purchase Caucasian or European titles in the marriage mar- 
kets of New York, London and Paris. “ The average Japa- 
nese samurai was not avaricious by nature but he was often 
vain and far too fond of display, and far too eager for dis- 
tinction. This led him into an expensive and ostentatious 
style of living ; and the consequence was that, in spite of 
all the fine-spun, high-sounding theories of Bushido, money 
came to be of supreme importance to him. He often be- 
came not so very scrupulous as to the means and methods 
of acquiring it, and, worse than that, he was forced to be- 
come a hypocrite, with sounding phrases about honour on 


(1) Naruse op. cit. p. 200. 

( 2 ) meb! “Biisbidor ^ 
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his lips and the worship of Mammon in liis heart of hearts.”'” 
Even those samurai who were most interested in money, 
however, had little training in the metliods of its acquire- 
ment or in the most profitable forms of its utilization. In 
the less commercialized life of the country districts much of 
the true spirit of tlic old samurai caste was still to be found, 
and in individual cases even in Yedo the highest standards 
were stiU maintained. Even as late as 1855, the tutor of 
Yukiclii Fukuzawa, who later became the most famous ex- 
ponent of western culture, was harsUy dismissed for daring 
to instruct his pupil in the multiplication tables. “It is 
abominable,” exclaimed Fukuzawa’s father, “ that innocent 
children should be taught the use of numbers — ^the instru- 
ment of merchants. There is no telling what the teacher 
may do next.”'"’ The tremendous commercial revolution 
that followed the opening of Japan in the 19th Century 
raised the merchant class suddenly to power, and left a 
great many of the better samurai with their higher ethical 
standards and their complete innocence of commercial 
knowledge without serious occupation. The unfortvmate 
reputation from which Japanese business suffered for many 
years can probably be largely traced to this fact. It was 
also undoubtedly due, in part, to a tendency to copy tlie 
methods and standards of the foreign traders who first en- 
tered Japan, and who all too often were not burdened by 
a high standard of commercial morality. 

VI. The Situation at the Time of 
THE Restoration 

For fifteen generations, and through two hundred and 
fifty years, the Tokugawa family had ruled Japan. They 
had kept the country isolated from the main stream of inter- 
national trade and intercourse, and tlie justification of their 
rule is to be found in the uninterrupted peace by which it 


(1) Min-iiod. op. at. pp. 410-411. ' _ 

(2) “ yiii/obio^apfy of FubK^ava YMeii" E. Kiyooka (Eeit.) Tof^o, 1934. 

p. 3. 
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'was accompanied and by the progress in commerce and in- 
dustry whicli produced a definite rise in the general stand- 
ards of living/” 

But no national culture can permanently remain static. 
Even peace could not -vdiolly justify the stagnation that 
isolation was gradually forcing upon japan. Scholars were 
devoting their unquestioned talents to more and more in- 
significant ends. Assiduous devotion to tlic study of a 
sterile literary text might and did produce profound tcch- 
nicil specialists, writers of exquisite style and charm, but it 
failed to produce that dynamic and creative force which 
alone can freshen, unify and inspire national life. 

There have been two major events in the cultural history 
of Japan. The first was the introduction of Chinese learn- 
ing in the early centuries of the Christian era. The second 
was the rapid assimiliation of western culture during tlie lat- 
ter half of the 19th Century. In each of these the concepts 
of an almost totally foreign spiritual and material civiliza- 
tion were adopted and adapted to the services of 
nese life. In each case the effect upon the educational sys- 
tem reflected their profound and revolutionary character. 

As has been indicated above, the policy of seclusion wHch 
was adopted by lyeyasu and made effective by lyemitsUj 
was never entirely successful. Through .the half-closed 
door of Eeshima, rumours of the marvellous achievements 
of European science and thought slowly and inevitably 
found entrance to the receptive and inquisitive minds of 
Japan.^” Occasional Japanese, moreover, driven on for- 
eign shores by some unexpected change in wind or tide, or 
boldly but secretly setting forth with deliberate intent, made 
contacts with the representatives of the progressive West. 
On their return they brought with them tales to stir the 
imagination and excite emulation in their less experienced 
compatriots. 

Although the study of foreign writing was forbidden un- 

(i) " Ccamerdal ’Education in Japan ” Okuma. op. dt. p. 177. 

Cz; bee desenption of biological studies of Ryotakn Macao and otheis in UKta. 
op. at. p. 141. 
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til 1716, the Shogun Yoshimune is reported to have had a 
number of Dutch books translated for his personal informa- 
tion.'^’ A few of the more powerful and more enlightened 
daimyos (sucli, for example, as the semi-independent Dai- 
myo of Satsuma and the Dairayo of Nakatsu) showed an 
xmderstandable but technically illegal interest in the same 
subject. By the end of the i8th Century breaches in the 
barrier of exclusion were becoming more and more ap- 
parent. In spite of the Government opposition, foreign 
books were being smuggled into Japan, and a gradually in- 
creasing number of students was finding access to these 
sources of Western knowledge. 

This was particularly true of books dealing witli medi- 
cine and biology. For over a thousand years Japanese doc- 
tors had been trained in tlie principles and practice of Clii- 
nese medicine, the tlierapeutic value of which was exceed- 
ingly low. Students of medicine pleaded most among 
those who desired the raising of the prohibition against 
foreign publications. As a result of their repeated demands, 
and recognizing the danger of opposing any longer the 
flowing tide of opposition, the Government began in the 
later years of the i8th Century to modify tlieir regulations. 
In 1 808, the Bakufu authorities ordered the School of Inter- 
preters at Nagasaki to take up the study of English, and a 
year later Russian was added.'"’ By 1858 a medical school 
was established in Osaka, and in which the Dutch language 
was taught and Dutch books were studied. The immediate 
result was that all those who wished to study Dutch be- 
came students of medicine witliout delay. An incidental 
result was that most of tlie early teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in Japan were either doctors or had at least been 
trained in the practice of medicine.'®’ 

This first relaxation of the laws against foreign contacts 
was soon, of necessity, followed by others. ^ The Shogu- 
nate now realized that Japan was in no position to defend 


(r) hiurdach. Vo). III. — p. J38. 

(2) Ibid. p. 548. 

(5) See, for example, Ftikiizaa'a's Autobh^t^ij. 


Chaps, m and V. 
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herself if attacked by any of the great foreign^ powers. It 
realized also that the Tokugawa policies had, justly or un- 
justly, resulted in alienating the support of most of the 
people of Japan, so that it was constrained to seek deliver- 
ance from its difficulties by relaxing the severity of its rule 
and, above ail, by studying the lessons that were to be learn- 
ed from the unpleasant but powerful civilization of the West. 
By the middle of the 19th Century two hundred and fifty 
years of uninterrupted control had resulted in the growth 
of corruption and maladministration in Government, and 
the contemporary Shoguns lacked the ability to reestablish 
the efficiency and strength which alone could have post- 
poned the overthrow of the Government at Yedo. 

The appearance of Commodore Perry and his “ Black 
Ships ” in 1853 and 1854 gave the final impulse which pre- 
cipitated Japan along the path of adventure in Western 
learning. It is true that opposition to the adoption of 
Western technique continued for two or three decades 
from conservatives of all classes, but Perry’s demonstra- 
tion at last made it dramatically clear to the more thoughtful 
Japanese that if they desired to maintain the independence 
and integrity of their country it could be done only by 
adopting and not by opposing the methods of the great 
powers. That the Shogunate itself should disappear in the 
process of the reorientation of Japanese life which followed 
was due to various reasons of which the most important, if 
not the most obvious, was the necessity of concentrating 
control in a single institution. It could no longer be di- 
vided, even theoretically, between the Court and the Shogu- 
nate. One had to disappear, and the irony of history is 
seen in the fact that in the very Confucian tenets which had 
been so ardently fostered by the Bakufu was found the 
moral justification for the overthrow of the Shoguns and 
the restoration of Imperial power.^^’ 

The final decision to permit and encourage the study of 
Western learning was signalized in 1857 by the establish- 


(i) Munlorb. op. tit. p. 467. 
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ment in Yedo of a “ school for studying foreign books.” 
In this school, which was located at tlie foot of Kudan Hill, 
Dutch only was taught at first, but tliree years later, when it 
was moved to Ogawa machi, Russian, English, French 
and German were added. This school was the nucleus of 
the Tokyo Imperial University. In 1857, the Government 
also established a school for the study of foreign medicine, 
and in 1862 tlie Kaisei-jo or “ place of liberal ^ture ” was 
opened as a centre for the study of European sciences. 
Further proof of the determination of the Government to 
ascertain the benefits to be derived from the study of foreign 
knowledge is foimd in the sending of students to foreign 
countries wliich began in 1863. The first group, as was 
natural, was sent to Holland, the second to Russia and the 
third to England.*^’ At the same time some of the more 
liberal-minded Daimyos also sent students abroad. 

These concessions to the progressive forces in Japan did 
little or nothing to strengthen the position of the Shogu- 
nate itself. Indeed, it became one of the major articles in 
the indictment levelled against the Government that it had' 
made treaties with foreign powers and was adopting 'West- 
ern culture without permission from, and indeed in opposi- 
tion to, tlie wishes of the Imperial Court. This argument 
appealed to the “ patriotic ” and reactionary elements in 
the population and, although it was soon proved false by 
the development in foreign contacts which followed the 
resumption of power by the Imperial House, it was never- 
theless effective as a weapon in the hands of tliose who 
either through jealousy or for some praisewortliy reasons 
desired to see the power of the Tokugawa destroyed. 


(1) In the last group was Baron Gonsufcc Hayashi, recently Grand Alastcr of 
Ceremonies of the Imperial Household and formerly Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER m 

mSTORICAL BACKGROUND— THE MEIJI ERA 
I. The Restoration 

In December, 1867, Keiki Tokugawa, the fifteenth Shogun 
of that remarkable family, resigned into the hands of the 
Emperor the powers which the Shogun and his predecessors 
had enjoyed so long and, on the whole, used so wisely. 
The Emperor, who by this act was restored to that position 
of pre-eminence in the state of which his predecessors had 
been deprived for over five hundred years, was then a boy 
of fifteen years of age. Mutsuhito, better known as the 
Emperor Meiji (this being the name of the period during 
which he reigned, and meaning Enlightened Goven^ent), 
was unquestionably one of the outstanding sovereigns in 
world iustory. During his reign, and to a considerable 
extent under his personal guidance, Japan developed from 
an insignificant and unknown nation of medieval standards 
into one of the great powers of the 20th Century. In this 
transformation H. M. the Emperor played a significant and 
important role, and his interest in and fostermg of educa- 
tional movements was not the least of the important revo- 
lutionary changes which marked the Meiji era. 

Among the accusations made against the Government at 
Yedo during the, last few years of the Shogunate was the 
charge that the Shogun and his followers had fostered for- 
eign intercourse and even concluded treaties with foreign 
powers. Thus the Tokugawa heirarchy, which had insti- 
tuted and preserved the policy of isolation, was in the end 


(i) ' Murioeb. cp. at. pp. 770-1. Kibahi. op. cil. — p. 42. 
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destroyed by the criticism of those who had accepted the 
Toku^wa pliilosophy too seriously to be willing to sec it 
violated even by its creators. Yet one of tlie earliest acts 
of the new Government which superseded that of the 
Shogun, and whicli had risen to power on the wave of anti- 
foreign sentiment wliich had overthrown the Tokugawas, 
was to “ inwte foreign representatives to tlie Imperial city 
where tlie Emperor himself received them in audience. 
Thereafter, an Imperial decree announced the sovereign’s 
determination to cement amicable relations with foreign 
nations.”'^* The truth was, of course, that botli Japanese 
Governments w’ould have preferred isolation if it could 
have been maintained inviolate and secure. But both 
were forced to realize that the urgent and imperialistic 
powers of the West would never permit the markets of 
Japan to remain outside the realm of tlieir exploitation, and 
that therefore Japan had no power to resist their proposals. 
It became at once a case of adopting the learning and the 
methods of the West or of being subjected to the economic, 
if not indeed to the military and political, control of the great 
powers. Only by united national efforts was it possible to 
adopt the Western metliods and thereby avoid national dis- 
integration from Western control. The Government was 
united through the reestablishment of Imperial authority : 
and the united efforts followed through the inspired leader- 
ship of Emperor Meiji and that devoted loyalty and intense 
national spirit which have always characterized the Japanese. 

But these far-reaching changes could not be brought 
about without internal stress and conflict. Some of the 
mote enthusiastic supporters of the Shogunate even took 
up arms against their Imperial ruler, and for some months 
there was civil war. But of more serious import than this 
abortive military uprising were the “ patriotic ” efforts made 
botli before and after the Restoration to discourage foreign 
intercourse and to end tlie study of “foreign learning ter- 
rorism.” In his Autobiography, Yukiclii Fukuzawa, who be- 


(1) 'Brinkity. “ A History of the JapsKtse Peaplt " N. E. 191 J. — p. 678. 
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came the outstanding educator of his day and the founder 
and president of Keio University, described iWs violent 
opposition in the following terms : “ In the be^nmng peo- 
ple simply hated the foreigners because all foreigners were 
‘ impure ’ men who should not be permitted to tread the 
sacred soil of Japan. Among these haters of foreigners 
the Samurai were the most daring. . . . Still there was no 
reason for them to turn on die subjects of Japan and so 
the students of foreign culture were yet safe from attack. 
Very quickly, however, the hatred of foreigners went 
through a tremendous development. It became more sys- 
tematized, the objectives came to include many more per- 
sons, and the methods of slaughter became more refined. 
Moreover, political design was added to it, and since the 
assassination of Chancellor li in i860, the world seemed to 
become tense with bloody premonitions in the air. 

“ Tezuka Ritsuzo and Tojo Reizo were attacked by the 
Choshu clansmen for the simple reason that they were 
scholars of foreign affairs. Hanawa Jiro, a scholar of 
national literature, had his head cut off by an unknown man 
because of his sympathy for foreign culture. And the stores 
dealing in foreign goods were attacked for no other reason 
than that they sold foreign commodities which * caused 
loss ’ to the country 

Fukuzawa himself was not immune from these dangers, 
and for some years he went in constant anticipation of 
physical violence because of his ‘ notorious ’ interest in and 
study of foreign culture. Not even the influence of the Em- 
peror himself sufficed at first to wean the more conservative 
and violent elements of society from their inbred hostility 
towards aU. things foreign. 

As time passed, however, this hostility towards foreign- 
ers, their customs, ideas, and habits died away, and without 
losing any of their characteristic devotion to their native 
land, the Japanese as a whole came to appreciate the value 
and the necessity of adopting some at least of the results 


(t) Asitohiograpl^ of — PP* ^4^“ 3- 
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of foreign science, learning and invention. That in some 
instanc<^ as a result of a natural failure at such a time to 
discriminate, the Japanese should have imported Western 
products tliat might better have been rejected is not sur- 
prising. Remembering, however, that so much was to 
be done and so little time was allotted to its accomplishment, 
smdents of Japan find it difficult to avoid the use of super- 
latives in describing the Japanese accomplishment. A 
realistic rather tlian a sentimental view of Japanese condi- 
tions during the first half of the i9tli Ccntur)% and a 
comparison of these conditions with those existing at the 
end of the reign of the Emperor Meiji, lead inevitably 
to the conclusion tliat at no time in tlie history of the 
world has so radical a change, on so great a sede, been 
made with so little cause for regret. 

n. Educational Develophents under the 
Emperor Meiji 

Japan was more than fortunate at the time of the Resto- 
ration in the character and abilities of the men who held 
positions of political responsibility. Here, we may com- 
pare her great men to those of tlie Elizabctlian and Victo- 
rian eras in England. Faced vtith the problem of trans- 
forming an almost mediaeval society into a modern capital- 
ist state, and of bringing about this metamorphosis wiAout 
allowing the predatory powers of America and Europe 
to gain a stronghold in the economic life of the islands, 
these statesmen were forced to call into action every re- 
source of character, sentiment, training and religion which 
was likely to unify and strengthen tlte power of the nation. 
Hie policies adopted were carefully evolved and courage- 
ously applied. Nothing was left to chance, and nothing 
was overlooked. The fundamental objectives were clear- 
ly visualized and vigorously pursued. Tliey may be 
summarized in the terms of national nnificafion, nnqnestion- 
ing iojaltj, the acquirement of modern scientific and economic 
technique and the perfection of national defence. 
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Tlie Meiji statesmen pursued these ends with extra- 
ordinary perseverance and skill. Fundamental to their 
success was the reestablishment or revivification of the 
popular belief in the divinity of the Emperor. Although 
this belief had persisted throughout the whole course 
of Japanese history, it had been a latent or dormant rather 
than a dynamic article of their faith. Although the in- 
stitution of the Shogunatc had not destroyed the popular 
belief in the divine nature and origin of the Tenno (Emper- 
or), it had, by the exercise of the practical powers of 
ernment, forced the divine rulers into a seclusion which 
obscured, although it did not entirely obliterate, their in- 
fluence on the popular mind. After 1867, as an act of 
policy as well as an act of worship, this situation was 
fundamentally altered. The Emperor was restored p 
the political and legal, as well as the spiritual, leadephip 
of his people, and in the reverence of his deity national 
unification was gradually achieved. The primary concept in- 
stilled into the minds of the people, and which was par- 
ticularly impressed upon the youthful generation, was 
the necessity for absolute loy^ty to their sacred, just, 
and infallible ruler. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
influence that this concept has had upon the recent history 
of Japan. Without it the mediaeval record of disorder, 
disunity and internal conflict might easily have continued 
with disastrous results in the relations of Japan with for- 
eign powers . But with the tremendous unifying and stimu- 
lating power of this active belief in the divinity of the Tenno, 
Japan has been able to canalize and direct the national 
energies in a way that few nations could emulate, and per- 
haps none surpass. 

Having established the basis of national unity the Meiji 
statesmen ptoceeded to erect on this foundation the edifice 
of Japan’s modern state. For the achievement of this 
sound education was imperative. Japan could hope success- 
to compete in the modem world only if the rulers 
of the state were supported by a trained as well as united 
people. 
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Thus the Japanese educational system was brought into 
being for certain specific and concrete purposes. It was 
designed as an instrument of national poUc}', and it lias 
acliicvcd its objectives more effectively perhaps tlian any 
otlier organization of its kind. 

It is true tliat otlier countries have from time to time 
sought definite national ends through their educational 
systems, but in no otlier ease has it been done so carefully, 
so persistently and so successfully as in Japan. Napoleon, 
for example, when inaugurating the educational system of 
modern France, did so with the immediate design of per- 
petuating the Empire tliat he had established. But Iiis 
interest was almost exclusively confined to the training of 
efficient military and civil administrators ; his attention 
was concentrated on secondary and university education, 
with the result that the people as a whole were not deeply 
affected, and they watched tlic destruction of the Napoleon- 
ic Empire by foreign foes witli an apathy that would be 
incomprehensible to tlie Japanese of today. It was not 
until after the Franco-Prussian War (1890-1891) that 
primarj"^ education was made compulsory in France, and 
the defeat wliich the French then suffered was due in some 
measure at least to the fact that the soldiers of Prussia were 
the citizens of a state that had for a long time employed 
popular education as an instrument of national policy.^” 

“ Prussian schools were at first primarily intended for 
the training of the people as a whole. Rising from the 
necessities of a period of military defeat they became 
“under tlie inspiration of Pestalozzi . . . tlie wonder 
and model of Europe. Later, however, after the defeat 
of democracy in 1848, and tlie establishment of a militaty 
state by the victories of 1866 and 1871, the emphasis in 
Prussian education gradually shifted until it became largely 
a machine for tlie production of military officers and officials 
for State bureaucracy. 

(1) U^anf. “ EJucaHonal System of Englani andWa/es and Its Reemi History. ” 
Cambridge 193 J. p. 9. 

(2) lizard, op. cit. p. il. 
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G«t Britain has never hadafhUy cc«n|af 
ally^onttoUed educational ^ > national 

of recent years that she can te said to have^^ p,* 
educational organization at of 1899 and 

ment passed the the Board Eduaum A 
the Education Act of 1902 ^^at £or the 

Hke a comprehensive maclunc, ^ educational 

numose of public education. Whereas^ tne c 

^Ss of Frlnce and Germany n^ 

ttained and loyal Fttoctacn or ^ 

years the education^ facihties of Great BrR^n ^ 
to the accusation of being too larg 7 , ? ^ vras 

culcating caste leather than nationd Wty, ^ 

Arnold of Rugby himself dents as/&st, 

the schoolmaster to be the trainmg possessors 

Christians, second, gentlemen, and ^rd ^ P 
of knowledge; and it was seemed that 

three objectives had been reached, tho g , , , other 
if there were any preference, tlie second mcluded tn 

the United States of America 
is delegated to the individual States, and them is ^s 

control. The result has been a great diversity 
and a failure consciously and efficiendy to use & ®d ^d^es. 
al system for the purpose of achievmg national ob^ 

This is not to say that American “riotism ” 

nationalistic doctrines and often that type of p 
that disgraces all educational systems.^ However, 

United States there is little unifo^ty ^d no ^ 
control over the educational machine. Ttas resm 
extremes both admirable and repr^ensib e. .. 

The situation in the Dominion of Canada is 
that in the United States. Here,_ however, -the 
are stimulated to a somewhat wider range o 
for in addition to their Province and' the Don^ 
they are trained in a sense of loyalty to the who e 
Empire. Here agdn, however, there is no central ag 
cy that can change the whole tenor of a nation 



liefs and ideals by a single alteration in a national curri- 
culum. 

Outside Japan the most extraordinary examples of the 
use of the educational facilities for national ends are to be 
found in the modem totalitarian states. In Russia, Germany 
and Italy the schools have been made the centres of national 
trai n i n g, and every instrument of modem psychological 
propaganda has been brought to bear on the receptive minds 
of the rising generation. What the ultimate effect of their 
concentrated efforts will be is yet too soon to estimate ; but 
that they represent a dangerous perversion of the educational 
ideal is apparent to every serious observer. Organized edu- 
cation has often been accused of consisting of propaganda 
for tire established order, and that there is a large measure 
of tmth in this accusation no candid liistorian would attempt 
to deny. Yet it has only been in recent years that the 
propagandist technique has been so successfully developed 
that it can no longer be ignored as a danger threatening 
civilization itself. This development has come, moreover, 
at a time when experimental methods in education and 
the growth of the objective and scientific spirit among 
scholars were arousing the hope that education might 
actually provide a solution to international and class 
difficulties. H. G. Wells has popularized the vision of 
humanity engaged in a race between education and 
catastrophe, and of this there appears a real danger if 
the tendencies that are at present triumphant in so many 
parts of tlie educational world are allowed to proceed 
unchecked. 

While recognizing the perils of a centralized educational 
system that is organized for purposes of national policy, 
there can be no doubt that at certain times and under 
certain conditions, such a system may produce amazing 
and beneficial results. Acknowledging the mistakes, short- 
comings and dangerous tendencies inherent in the Japa- 
nese system, it can nevertheless be said that for the time 
it was introduced, and in the circumstances in which it 
operated in the i9tli Centur}', its contribution to Japanese 
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welfare undoubtedly far outweighed its 
It "was inaugurated at a time of very real ’ t ^ 

much perhaps as any other single factor it J 

to surmount the immediate difficulties widi which th 

try was faced. , -n ^ <-Vie 

On the 6th of April, 1868, in the Throne ^ 

old palace at Kyoto, and before the assembled 
of the Blood and the high officials of lus Court, 
or Meiji took the “ Imperial Oath of Five Arti : jpj 
established the principles by which his rule was to be ' 
As this is one of the most important documents in J P 
nese Wstory its terms are worthy of careful study. 

Five Articles were as follows : 


Q) 

(n) 

m 

(IV) 


Deliberative Assemblies shall be established ^ 
measures of government shall be decided by p“ 

STdasses, high and low, shall unite in vigorously- 
carrying out the plan of government. , 

Officials, civil and military, and ^ :Lt 

shall, as far as possible, be allowed to fulfil their ) 
desires, so that there may not be any discontent am g 

Uncivilized customs of former times shall hu broken 
through, and everything shall be based upon jus 
equitable principles of nature. ,1 

(V) Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the wonu, 
so that the welfare of the Empire may be promote . 

In subscribing to these principles the Emperor added 
“ Desiring to carry out a reform without parallel in _tne 
annaU of Out country. We Ourselves here take the ini- 
tiative and swear to the Deities of Heaven and Earth to 
adopt these fundamental principles of national goyetnmen , 
so as to establish thereby the security and prosperity of the 
people. We call upon you all to make combined and 
strenuous efforts to carry them out.”^*’ _ . 

The significance of the fifth Article in the educational 

(i) Kikudti. op. at. pp. 45-6. Ito. “Some 'Remtmsceitces of the Grant of the 
Kev Constitution^ in Oksana, op. at. vol. L pp. 141-2. 
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history of Jai^an can hardly be exaggerated, since it became 
at once the inspiration and the justification of Japanese 
policy from the date of its enunciation down to the outbreak 
of the World War.'*’ The disillusionment which in Japan 
followed tlie breakdown of Western civilization in 1914 
resulted in a growth of nationalistic feeling wliich, wliile 
it did not destroy the wiUiogncss of the Japanese to im- 
port the new inventions and ideas of Europe and America, 
nevertlieless put a definite end to the old teacher-pupil re- 
lationsliip which up to that time had been willingly accept- 
ed by tlie majority of the Japanese. 

The effect of the Emperor’s determination to promote 
among his subjects the acquisition of foreign knowledge 
was immediate and extensive. The Government had 
already taken the first step in the campaign of enlightenment 
by establishing in Kyoto (in March 1868), and as a tempo- 
rary expedient, a school for the promotion of literature. 
An organization similar to tlie mediasval university was 
reestablished and given supervision of all educational 
affairs. It was accorded the dual role of preparing young 
men of the nobility for public service and of acting as a 
Board for the examination and licensing of candidates for 
official positions.'®’ The need for trained men to assist in 
the re-orientation of Japanese life was obvious, and under 
the inspiration of the Imperial example the nobiUty 
set in turn an inspiring example of determined application 
in the acquisition of the necessary knowledge. AU this 
was done, moreover, during a period of social upheave 
and unrest. 

During the first few years after the Restoration, however,' 
little could be accomplished in tlie way of increasing educa- 
tional facilities for those who lacked the financial means to 
provide for tlieir own instruction. During 1868, the civil 
war was one of the effective causes of delay i The Govern- 
ment had taken over many of the schools from the Tokuga- 
wa regime, but in a large number of cases these were re- 


(1) Miiira. “ Nippon Kyoibubi ” Tofyo 1928. p. 8, 

(2) Minray. op.cit. — pp. 114-116. 
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quisitioned for military purples. The 
as barracks or as military offices, „^_uoded 

and the hospitals served for the care of Ae sick a 
soldiers. Further, governmental fimds were meag 
subject to many competing demands. 

Nevertheless, even in this first troubled 
regime important advances ^ere mad®. N 

theForeign Language School, Jofthf net? 
in Yedo was reopened under the direction o 

Educational Board. Both °^tiY^^''^/°"“g^\c?Frenc 
employed in the teachmg of Enghsh, Dutch, r 
GeLan and Russian In December f^^a 

old College of Confucius was reopened, and less i^ 
yL later! having been raised to the status of a DaigaU 
Sversity), it became the chief umt of the national 
system of education. The Kyoto Umvers^ /ij^a 
planted and the Educational Board was abohshed th^ 
Lictions of the latter bemg taken over by the officials 

the new Imperial University.'^’ _ leaders 

One of the great difficulties expenenced ^7 the lead r 
of the new educational movement was the lack of b 
Fukuzawa, who had gathered about him in Tokyo a gr f 
of aspiring young students (the nucleus from w ® ^ 

University was later to develop), felt this need ^ 

as did the others engaged in educational work, but • 

ly he was in a position to contribute towards meeting • 
In his Autohiographj he relates how on his second 
to America in 1867 he tecemed a “much laiger 
ance than on the previous one. With all my expenses being 
paid by the Government, I was able to PR^hase a g 
number of books. I bought many dictionaaes of difteren 
kinds, texts in geography, history, law, economics, matn 
matics and of every sort I could secure. They were ° 
most part the first copies to be brought to Japan, 
with this large library I was able to let each of my stu 
use the originals for study. This was certainly an uohear 


(1) For dcveloptnents of period see Sato. op. cit. Chap. VH. 
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of convenience — that' all students could have the actual 
books instead of manuscript copies for their use. 

“ This use of American text-books in my school was the 
cause of tlie adoption all over the country of American 
books for the following ten years or more. Naturally, 
when students from my school, in turn, became teachers in 
various parts of tlie land, they used the texts they themselves 
had studied. It is not difficult then to see why those I had 
selected became the text-books of that day.”‘*’ 

Such an important matter as this could not, however, 
be left entirely to individual initiative, so that in October, 
1869, a Bureau of Translation was established in the For- 
eign Language School, and to it was assigned tlie task of 
translating and compiling text-books from foreign sources. 
One of the first tasks undertaken was the compilation of an 
English-Japanese dictionary. 

Even more important than the introduction of foreign 
books was the effort wliich was made to obey literally ffie 
Emperor’s injunction to seek knowledge tliroughout the 
worid.<°> In July, 1870, the major clans were instructed to 
select one or more of their most promising students and to 
send them to Tokyo to be educated at the Foreign Language 
School, at the expense of the central government. From 
the ranks of these Koshusei or “ Tribute Youths ” there were 
subsequently selected many of tlie students who studied 
abroad as official bursars of the Government of Japan. In 
the meanwhile, however, some of the more advanced stu- 
dents in the English and French division of the Foreign 
Language School were sent abroad to study science and 
literature, and during the same year a number of pupils from 
the medical college left to study European methods of 
tlierapy. As might have been expected, tliere was a very 
bitter competition in the selection of the students who were 
to go abroad. Fukuzawa described this competition in, 
rather sardonic terms. " When I looked around to see what 
other men were doing in regard to their sons’ education, 

(x) AuiobiosraphyofFuht:^cni'a—^.zxz, ^ vtt 

(2) Kitroda am Tstichidate. hltiji Gahtsci EnkahtshL Tofyo 1906. Chap. XII. 
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1 found that most of them, scholars and "vure t^- 

ine in every way to have their sons appomted. as g 
Sli“stud2.ts to be sent to foreign counme^. When, 

after all theii negotiations and P“™'® as over- 

ceeded in obtaining any appomtment, they ^ 

ioyed as if they had killed some big gameon ^ ^ntog t p^ 
Of course, one might naturally wish a 
son, but to go around pl^dmg hke a ^ggar 
educated— that seemed disgusting to me. i ^ 

nees of the Central Government were , 

nSber of stndents despatch^ by *e load pmvmaJ 
and clan authorities, and even in some cases by tho e s p 
ported by the contributions of individual men of wedth 
learning. In December, 1870, aU students abroad 
placed under the official control of the Board of Education 

^^No^entralized system of educational control b^ 

maugurated so long as any p^ of the old 

tion of the country remained mtact. This the ^over 

lecognized and, following the lestoia- 

was actively and seriously studied. Although the ^ , 

tion had been followed by the nominal abohtion ot teuu^ 
ism, the Daimyos did not in fact relinquish aU power m 
the hands of the central Government. It is tme that tn y 
surrendered their fiefs to the Throne and receive in ^ . 
pensation an annual income representing i/ioth ot m 
former revenues, but as they were in most cases ^pomte 
govetiiors of the new provinces (coextensive with t e o 
fiefs), and as their retainers tended to become the 
dal offidals, the aristocracy did in fact retain a considM- 
able degree of power. This situation was not satisfactory, 
and on the 29th of August, 1871, the two hundred and sixty- 
three old feudal divisions of the country were finally ahoi- 
ished and seventy-five new prefectures created. More- 
over, the annual payments to the old dahnyo and 
families were consolidated into a single issue of nationa 


( 1 ) Aidohioff’aplyof'Ptthrzan'a.-^^^zz^* 
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bonds. This paved the way for the establishment of a ' 
unified system of education imhampered by local and per- 
sonal loyalties. 

The first two years of the Meiji era were years of experi- 
ment in Japanese education, and at many points the weak- 
nesses of the older forms of organization became glaringly 
apparent. In the middle of the year 1870 all the schools 
were closed while the fabric of a new system was being 
constructed. The Government had now decided that the 
education of the people was of too much importance to 
be left to the control of any body less responsible than a 
distinct department of the Government. In January, 1871, 
therefore, aU powers relating to education were vested in a 
new Department of Education known in Japan as the 
“ Monbusho. ” This was perhaps the most important single 
step in the history of Japanese educational organization.*^’ 
The Monbusho was given charge of the “ general manage- 
ment of all educational matters, whether connected with the 
upper, middle or lower schools. It had power to make and 
change rules and regulations for schools ; to open, close, 
divide, and unite them ; to organize school districts ; to 
take charge of the erection of school-buildings ; to engage 
teachers, and to regulate the expenses of schools. This 
department had also charge of ^ affairs connected with 
medicine and medical education, and of the matter of 
licensing and regulating the publication of books and peri- 
odicals. All the institutions of learning which had been 
established in the capital and in other cities were transferred 
to this new department.”**’ 

Thus, Japan completed the paper organization of a 
system of schools designed to educate all the people. It 
would perhaps be well to recall here that compulsory educa- 
tion was introduced in England only one year earHer.*^’ Only 
sixty years earlier Church and State in England had united 


(i) On the early history of the Monbusho sec particularly hUnhusbo Enkaku 
RyjJiJJ, Published by the Monbtisbo, To^ 1880. 

(a) Murray, op. di. — p. 122. 

(5) 'Russell. Erttior: end Orgarjs^atior.. 'LorJon s^^a,. p. 13J. 
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to defeat a bill designed to provide elementary schools 
tbrougbout the country. 

Dr. Izuka, the famous president of Meiji Gakuin, is re- 
ported to have said that “when Japan reached out after 
western ideas she copied her Navy from Great Britain, her 
Army from France, her medical science from Germany and 
her educational system from America.”'^’ So far as this 
generalization refers to education it must be modified by 
the observation that whatever its ultimate development in 
its early experiments, the educational system of Japan was 
radically influenced by that of the French Republic.<^’ One 
very important and entirely admirable feature of the new 
Japanese system should be mentioned at this point. In the 
new schools the Japanese authorities made no distinction 
between the various social classes. Influenced by a desire 
to get as far as possible away from the caste organization of 
the feudal period, and imbibing eagerly the educational, if 
not the political theories of Spencer, Neill and their English 
and American followers, the rulers of new Japan were pre- 
pared to establish a democratic equality in the schools. 
Under the exalted and supreme rule of the Tenno all were 
to be united in a democracy of learning and service.^®’ The 
new educational machinery was logicd in organization and 
perfect in detail — on paper. Under the central control of 
the Department of Education the whole country was divided 
into eight university sections. Each university was to 
control thirty-two (32) middle school sections : and each 
middle school to control two hundred and ten (210) pri- 
mary schools. Then 53,760 primary schools were to be 
established at one time. This was in the ratio of a school 
to every six hundred (600) people, not an excessive number 
perhaps in a country where the tradition of compulsory 
national education was well established, and in which the 
Government was wealthy enough to stand the financial 


(1) Braav. " Japan in /ic J^cr/J of Tcdin ” N. Y. 1028. n. 108. Cbamherlain- 
"A «/.— p. 151. 

(2) '^atambt. Nibon Kyoiht Gakiatttu no Ktnfyt. Tokyo icn. Chap. I. Sect. I. 
(5) \osbtda. " EJuoaiion in Japan." Japan AJitrliser ioth hfi-y, 19^0. 
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burden. But neither of these conditions existed in Japan.*'’ 
In contrast to Eturope, where the demand for education came 
from below and developed slowly over a long period of 
years, in Japan education was imposed from above as an act 
of national policy. Even had the general demand existed, the 
national finances could not have withstood tlie sudden and 
drastic increase in taxation necessitated by this sudden and 
colossal expansion of the educational service. Thus, while 
the school facilities were expanded as rapidly as possible, 
it was found to be quite impracticable to attempt to carry 
out die full terms of die new proposals. 

The Department of Education as originally organized was 
divided into three bureaux — ^The Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion, the Bureau of Common Education and the Bureau of 
Technical Education. These three bureaux divided the 
duties of the Department in the following manner : 

BUREAU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1) Imperial Universities. 

2) Koto Gakko (Higher Schools or colleges preparatory 
to the Imperil Universities). 

3) Senmon Gakko or special colleges. 

4) Other schools of same grades. 

5) Students and teachers sent abroad. 

6) Libraries and Museums. 

7) Astronomical and meteorological observatories. 

8) Encouragement of arts and sciences. 

9) Earthquake Investigation Commission. 

10) Imperial Academj'. 

11) Scientific, literary and other learned societies. 

12) Degrees and other honorar)'^ titles. 

15) Medical and pharmaceutical honour examinations. 

BUREAU OF COMMON EDUCATION 

1) Normal Schools. 

2) Middle Schools. 

3) Elementary Schools and Kindergarten. 

4) Girls’ High Schools. 

(1) See Yoshida “ Ejirofxan and Antrtcan Jnjlucnces on Japanese Edtieation." In 
Nitobc. “ Western Injliiences in Modem Japan" Cbicapp 1931. p.p. 28-29. 
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5) Schools for Blind and Deaf-mutes. 

6) hfiscellaneous schools of lower grades. 

7) Educational museums. 

8) Popular education and educational societies. 

9) School attendance. 

BUREAU OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

1) Industrial and technological education. 

2) Agricultural education (including forestry, etc.) 

3) Commercial education. 

4) Public and private navigation schools- 

3) Apprentice schools and technical supplementary schools. 

6) Miscellaneous schools of similar grades. 

7) Government subsidies to technical schools. 

8) T raining of teachers for technical schools. 

A Higher Educational Council was organized to advise 
the Minister, and in its membership included the Presidents 
of the Imperial Universities, two Directors of Normal 
Schools, representatives of the Army and Navy, the Director 
of the Foreign Language School, Ae President of the Im- 
perial Academy and other officials and private citizens 
whose positions or services entitled them to inclusion.^! 

Change followed change, and innovation succeeded in- 
novation in rapid succession during the first few years after 
the nationalization of the educational system. In Septem- 
ber, 1871, the hybrid system of Japanese and European 
methods of instruction was abolished by the foreign lan- 
guage schools, and thenceforward aU teaching was done m 
accordance with foreign methods and by more competent 
instructors. The old method of admitting students only 
on the recommendation of provincial governments was 
abolished and the schools were thrown open to all applicants 
who could pass a satisfactory examination. Those who 
gave evidence of unusual ability were even given the op- 
portunity to go abroad to study. 

In February, 1872, the first fully-equipped school for 
girls was opened in Tokyo. This marked an innovation in 


(i) ishisbi. c^. a/.—p. 6o. 
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the Japanese system, as before this the provision made for 
tlie instruction of girls had been most inadequate/*’ This 
whole subject of women’s education will be discussed in 
more detail in a later chapter. In May of 1872 the Tokyo 
Normal School was opened with an American as chief in- 
structor in mediods of teaching in elementary schools.'*^’ 
This school was designed to train teachers in modern 
methods of instruction, and particular emphasis was laid 
upon tlie necessity of using these methods in the elementary 
smools. Students admitted to this Tokyo Normal School 
were supported by the Government. The supply of trained 
teachers was of course quite inadequate to provide for the 
demands outlined in the educational policy of the day. 

In August, 1872, the new educational laws were pro- 
claimed throughout Japan, and in spite of considerable 
modification, these laws still remain as the framework of 
the Japanese educational system. 

The following quotation from the Proclamation which 
preceded the promulgation of the Educational Code is of 
more than passing significance as it emphasizes the essen- 
tially utilitarian nature of Japanese education. Both in 
tlieir historical development and in their present tendencies 
the educational principles of Japan have been designed to 
accomplish two ends — to promote morality and to provide 
instruction which will facilitate the earning of a living. 
There is little love of learning for its own sake today as 
compared with the past; also relatively litde under- 
standing or appreciation of the value of tlie aesthetic and 
intellectual development in their effect upon Ae character. 
Even today this criticism is commonly voiced by both 
Japanese and foreign critics, but it was still more obvious 
in 1872, or the days when all Japan so zealously strove 
to copy the West, and when the pragmatic yardstick was 
the measure of all reforms. In a proclamation published 
just before the promulgation of the Code the Admmistrative 
Council declared : 

(1) KttroAa. op. at. Chap. VIH. and TsucbiJate. 

(2) Satonji. op. at. p. 163. 
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« It is only by building up his character, 
and cultivating his talents that man may make ^s ^^y m 
vrorld, employ his wealth wisely, make his busm^s to p p 
and thus a^ the goal of life. But man rannot build up 
character, develop his mind, or lus 

education— that is the reason for Ae “tabhshment of ho 
Language, writing, and arithmetic, to begm S 

necismes in military affairs, government, 
arts, law, politics, astronomy, and medicine ; \ 

short, a single phase of human activity w^(i is 
learning. Only by striving in the line of his 
can rnon prospet in his undertakings, accumulate wea 

succeed in life. offnrd 

Learning is the key to success in life, and no man . 

to neglect it. It is ignorance that leads man astray, mak« 
destitute, disrupts his family, and in the end destroys m • 
Centuries have elapsed since schools were first 
man has gone astray through misguidance. j! 



ors, tarmers, artisans, mercnanrs, anu wouitu —m- - 

altogether and know not even its meaning. _ Even th°se i 
among the Samurai and his superiors who did 
were apt to claim it to be for the state, not knovong tmt ir 
the very foundation of success in life. They ^dmg 
poetry, empty reasoning, and idle discussions, and i:. 

sertations, wMe not lacking in elegance, were seldom app 
cable to life. This was due to our evil traditions and, ^ , 

■was the very cause which checked the spread of culture, 
pered the development of talent and accomplishment, 
sowed the seeds of poverty, bankruptcy, and disrupted ho® ' 
Every man should therefore pursue learning ; and in so do o 
he should not misconstrue its purpose. Accordingly,^ 
Department of Education will soon establish an educatio 
system and will revise the regulations relating thereto rro 
time to time ; wherefore there shall, in the future, be no oo® 
munity -with an illiterate family, nor a family with an i®*^^ 
person. Every guardian, acting in accordance wiA this, shau 
bring up his children ■with tender care, never failing to hav 
them attend school. (While advanced education is left to me 
ability and means of the indi-vidual, a guardian who fails to 
send a young child, whether a boy or a girl, to primary schoo 
shall be deemed negligent of his duty.) 

Heretofore, however, the cril tradition which looked upon 
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learning as the privilege of the Samurai and his superiors, and 
as being for the state, caused many to depend upon the govern- 
ment for the expenses of education, even to such items as food 
and clothing; and, failing to receive such support, many 
wasted away their lives by not going to school. Herejifter 
such errors must be corrected, and every man shall, of his own 
accord, subordinate all other matters to the education of his 
cliildren.”(^> 

Under the terms of the new laws the old schools main- 
tained by the provincial governments were abolished and 
replaced by otliers organized in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and regulations of the Department. Two months 
later, therefore, the Bureau of Superintendence was orga- 
nized and assigned the duties of inspecting, supervising 
and reporting upon the activities of the schools. 

In addition to outlining a programme which called for 
the establishment of 8 universities, 256 middle schools and 
53,760 elementary schools, the Code of 1872 made provi- 
sion for a system of private schools to be established by 
individuals to whom licenses had been issued. 

The primary schools which were to be tlie basis of the 
w^hole system, and upon which the Government relied for 
the production of a trained and loyal people, were estab- 
Hshed on a flexible basis in order that they might be adapted 
to local needs and specific requirements. Five different 
types are listed by Professor Yoshida, including in addition 
to Kindergarten, ordinary primary schools, primary schools 
for girls, village primary schools, primary schools for the 
poor, and private schools. The private schools were con- 
ducted in the houses of certificated primary school teachem. 
Schools for the poor were not widely established, as in 
most instances poor children attended the ordinary schools. 
In some cases, however, special schools were formed and 
maintained by grants from the well-to-do residents of the 
given locality. The ^dllage primary schools admitted 
adults and were often held in the evenings.'®’ 


(t) Yosbiti:. op. at. pp. 34-35 
(z) Yostida. op. at. pp. 31-32 
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Attendance at school was 
the date the Code was promulgated. in sp 

'^'^'nl'couise in the otdineiy ckmentaiy 

ed to covet Ae yeers sb: to ^ ™ 

two courses of four years each. Th each of 

gramme was similarly divided mto two 

Iree years, although provision was incSe 

tions. The Middle School system was ‘declared to i a 

such spedal schools as the foreign l^guage schools, 

ideal schools and continuation schools. r-,.vr^rnment 

"^The schools were to be Weed by fees Gove^^at 

subsidies, and local taxation. Under the law 

expenditure in education was confined to 

A. Salaries and expenses for foreign teasers, 

B, Cost of buildings, _ books and instruments 

Universities and Middle Schools, crholais 

C Bursaries for poor but mentonous students and s 

D. Subsidies for the support of elementary schools. 

From the beginning there was considerable variation m e 
fees demanded of students in the various schools, i^ 
maiority of cases they amounted only to a few Sen a cn > 
and in a great many instances no charge whatever ma • 
The various school districts attempted to support m 
schools by inviting donations from the wealthier resia > 
by levying taxes, and by appealing for Government s 
sidles. In all too many cases the results were unsatisra 
tory. The fact was that the country could not aftora u 
machinery for which the legislative plans had been a 

“The grand scheme of educational organization sc 
forth in this first Education Code could not, unfortunately, 
be carried out in its entirety. The truth is that it was o 
ambitiotis a scheme to be carried out jpractically and in 
a hurry as its authors contemplated ; it is said to have be 
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modelled on French and Dutch systems, and did not take 
into sufficient consideration the actual condition of the 
coxmtry, nor die fact of men and means to execute it.”‘^’ 
Neverdieless, the next few years did sec a remarkable 
development, as the following figures will testify ; — 


Year 

Ka of Elcmcntaty 
School*. 

No. 0? Elcmcftttry 
School*. 

Ko, of Middle 
Schools. 

Percentage of chJdfen 
attending Elemcotary 
SchooU. 


Public 

Pri\’atc 

Boys 

Girls 


Private 

Boys 

Girls 

1873 

7 . 99 J 

4.563 

879.170 

266,632 

5 

D 


f Boys 

J & Girls 

1874 

1875 

17,696 

2,321 

1.197.140 

417.528 


■ 

|H 

1 com- 
( bined 

1876 









1877 









1878 






■ 



1879 

26,710 

1.3x5 

t. 7 X 7 . 42 i 

597,648 


m 

HH 

*5 /o 


Year 

No. of Middle 
School Xhiptb 

No. of Norms) Schools 

No. of Normal School Grsdustes. 


Boys 

Girls 


Men 

Women 

1873 

1.747 

20 




1874 



53 



1S75 






1876 






1877 

• 





1878 






1879 

37.281 

22.748 

89 

1.919 

72 






(2) 


As early as 1873 modifications in the educational plan were 
being made. In that year tlie eight university distfets 
were reduced to seven with their centres in Tokyo, 
Aichi, Osaka, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Niigata and Miyagi. 
In the same year Dr. David Murray of Rutgers College 
arrived in Tokyo to enter upon his duties as Superintendent 
of Education, and from that time the influence of American 


S Kihtcbi. op. eif. — ^pp. 74-75. 
Kihabi. op. at. — ^pp. 75-76. 
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educauon and ideals became 

E'onfman to hiflucacc kc trend of educational de- 

^^One^of the most serious difficulties 

of the new educational system was that ot « & 

suitable teachers. Here again 

to predominate as the Institute for the Tr^ning of Heme 



that the Code was promuigatcu was 

specialist imported from the United Stat^ who 

system of tmning which was almost identical with that 

used in American Normal Schools.*^’ . , 

It is impossible to examine the history of this P . 
vtithout recognizing the constant and growing empn 
upon the teaching of English. In December of i 
the Foreign Language Schools except that m Tokyo 
reconstituted as English Language Schools. v. 

in Tokyo was divided into two branches, one for the t^^ 
ing of English and the other for French, Geiman, Chines 
or Russian.^'’ It is difficult to exaggerate ffie 
experienced by the Japanese students who, m addition 
the terrific impact of a whole new form of civilization, w 
faced with the necessity of maintaiimg the fund^en 
traditions of their own culture, and in particular ot us g 
their own incredibly complicated written language 
expression of completely new and exotic concepts or • 
The reaction against the use of Chinese characters toun 
its strongest champion in Viscount Mori, the versatile an 
energetic Minister of Education between the years 1885 ^ 
1889. Viscount Mori went so far as to suggest the coinplete 
abandonment of the Japanese language and the adoption 0 
English as the national language. Without the aid o 
Chinese,” he wrote, “ our language has never been taugnt 
or used for any purpose of communication. This shows its 
poverty. The march of modem civilization in Japan has 


(i) Yosbida. op. cii. p. 36. 
(i) Murray, op. Ht. — p. 186. 
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already reached tlie heart of the nation— the English lan- 
guage following it suppresses the use of both Japanese and 
Cliinese. The commercial power of the English-speaking 
race wliich now rules the world drives our people into some 
knowledge of their commercial ways and habits. The 
absolute necessity of mastering tlie English language is thus 
forced upon us. It is a requisite of the maintenance of our 
independence in the community of nations. Under the 
circumstances, our meagre language, can never be of any 
use outside of our islands, especially when tlie power of 
steam and electricity shah have pervaded the land. Our 
intelligent race, eager in tlie pursuit of knowledge, cannot 
depend upon a weak and uncertain medium of communica- 
tion in its endeavour to grasp the principal truths from the 
precious treasury of Western science and art and religion. 
The laws of the state can never be preserved in the language 
of Japan. All reasons suggest its disuse.”*^' Tliis drastic 
“ root and branch ” proposd did not, of course, meet witli 
popular favour. 

Commercial Education 

Tlie year 1874 also saw the beginnings of a definite system 
of commercial education. Throughout tlie Tokugawa 
era the only practical form of education for those who in- 
tended to follow a commercial career was found in the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship.'"’ Under the stimulus of Japan’s 
new contacts with foreign countries, and the tremendous 
increase of trade resulting from it, exclusive dependence 
upon the system of apprenticeship was quickly shown to be 
inadequate. The Government had passed the National 
Bank Act in 1872, and in 1874 the Kwaikei Koshusho, an 
institute for the training of students in bookkeeping and 
accountancy, was opened. An English banker was em- 
ployed as instructor, and although the institute operated on 
a comparatively modest scale it exerted a powerful influ- 


(i) l\Iori. op. at. — p. L\T. ..... , . . 

(z) jimano. op. cit. pp. 179-180. See also " Commcraal Hislorj of Japan by 
Thomas & Koyama ”, Tofyo (1956), p. 118. 
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beginning Aete on a simlat model 

Commercial School; \ Utner scnoms ^try. 

was in turn modified during Ae 7 f jg ^as 

general result that the wo^ of the ^leme 
Iready simplified. Instead of attempting ^ gve ^ 
fents the ^e of elementary education which would 
suitable for the son of a wedthy fat^y 
on to fhrther studies m middle s^tod and ^ 
now became the object of the elementary -mould m- 

students the moral and practical ordinary 

suit in their being better prepared ^ ^ tl^ °^s Js 

demands of everyday life. The teac^g impor- 

established more firmly than ^er aa taught in 

rsnce in * in •nntnher and sim- 



plified. Morals, reacting, writing ana 
Sie foundation of the course, and tp.tliese could b d 
at the discretion of the local authorities suimble ms^cti^^_ 
in drawing, singing, physics 

ogy, gymnastics, natural history, and (fo S ) . j:ctricts 
%Se Code of 1879-1880 the arbitm^ schoo dsmtt 
outiined in the Code of 1872 were abohshed, and it was 
to the discretion of each local division or 
tabhsh individual or joint schools. School 
were elected by the peopk themselves, and in_ so , j 
where it was found impossible to estabhsh an m cp 


(i) Ansno. cp. cit. pp. 175-180. 
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school, a system of travelling teachers was organized whidi 
reduced the cost and yet provided some elementary instruc- 
tion for the students in the villages they served. The 
school age remained six to thirteen years, but the law only 
demanded attendance for sixteen months d urin g that period, 
although parents and guardians were placed under an obliga- 
tion to make their children attend school for at least sixteen 
weeks a year until tlie first three years of tlie course were 
completed. General instruction for the guidance of local 
school authorities were issued by the Minister of Education 
and these were sufficiently detailed to ensure a great degree 
of uniformity in both the substance of the teaching and the 
methods employed. At the same time the finandd burden 
of the schools was placed entirely on the shoulders of the 
local authorities and subsidies from the central Govern- 
ment were abolished.'*' This system, which was introduced 
by the new Minister of Education, Fujimaro Tanaka, was 
based on the ideal of local educational autonomy in the 
American system, and of which hlr. Tanaka was a great 
admirer. Unfortrmately, the people of Japan were not as 
yet entirely ready to undertake the responsibilities and make 
the sacriSces which such local autonomy demanded. In 
some districts tlie authorities, in order to save expense, 
closed the schools entirely, and in many places there were 
complaints and protests against the financial burden im- 
posed. 

This financial burden imposed upon the local authorities 
resulted in the extension of fee-paying by students. This 
was contrary to all Japanese precedents, as Fukuzawa, who 
first introduced the system into Keio-Gijuku in 1868 has 
explained. Before this time “ it was customary for the stu- 
dents to present some gift of money on entering, as a pri- 
vate formality. This was probably an imitation of the 
Cliinese custom. After this they revered the master as 
Seiisei,^"^ and about twice a year tliey brought presents to 
him. These gifts were sometimes money, sometimes ar- 


(1) KiJkuchi. op.cit. — pp. 77-8. Yosbida. op. at. — p. ,8. 

(2) Japanese title for “ Professor.” Literally, “ bom before.” 
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deles, slways pieseuted in *e ^ 

slalus of *e 

^““™*secS*tous that no teacher wodd te^y E'« * 
best and most vigorons wotk ™fc“*hovdd not a man 
teaching IS a man’s wotMoo. "fjj^”/„enly charge a 

accept money for his work . ^ rrmtter what other 

feed amount for our mstrucaon, ^^^ew W 
people might say about it So we bang 

‘ Jmoryo’ for tuition and ordered each s^^ent t ^ 

tii every month It was, ^feaTschS such 

introduce this system mto advanced private sen 
as Keio-Giiuku than it was to estabhsh ^ 
among the mass of the people who, m any 
diffiaSty afford to spend even the sm^est sum 
tion. hi a very short time it was found necessary - 

fee system of Government grants to fee ^ 

One interesting development of this period . 
duction of western music which, under fee dire^o^^^^^^ 
American instructor, began to be taught m fee 

A further modification of fee educational ^^tem 
effected in 1883-6, when fee direct conttol was 
hands of fee prefectural aufeonti^, subject to ^ | 
influence of fee Department of Education. At me J 
time fee Educational Ordinance- was superseded by ^ 
new Ordinances relating respectively to elementary sen > 
normal schools and umversities.'^’ _ ^ 

Viscount Mori now became Mimster of Educati ’ 
he introduced many changes in fee education^ sy 
The most important of these resulted from his deteri^^ 
tidn to improve fee standard of teachmg. witn s 
minor modifications fee system of normal traii^g w 
he introduced is still in force. Much emphasis^ ^ 

on moral and physical -training, which were both incu 


(1) Auiobio^aply of Fuhr^an'a. — ^pp. 222-5. ^ n 165* 

Q2) Saionji “ JStaiional Education in the hUzji EraJ* In Ohtma op» P* 
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by methods of semi-military discipline. A retired general 
was appointed as director of the Government Higher Nor- 
mal School in Tokyo, and under his jurisdiction teachers 
were trained for positions on die staff of the prefectural 
normal schools. As a result the spirit of military patriodsm 
became disse m i n ated throughout the whole teaching profes- 
sion. At the same time the system of school inspection 
was revived and placed on a more effective footing.'^’ 

The history of this period should not be considered with- 
out reference to the part played by foreign iostructors who 
were employed by the Japanese authorities to teach not only 
their languages but many of the subjects of western learning 
which the Japanese students were so anxious to acquire. 
In many cases the results were satisfactory, but there are also 
far too many instances of the employment of foreigners 
whose only qualification as teachers was the accident of 
their birth. Seamen, beachcombers, ne’er-do-wells of 
many kinds, in addition to some of the missionaries whose 
religious zed was often more pronounced than their acade- 
mic qualifications, were employed in good faith and at high 
salaries to impart a knowledge which in many cases they were 
thought to have but did not.*"’ The late Dr. Nitobe has des- 
cribed some of the foreign teachers of the day in the follow- 
ing drastic terms. “ The teachers employed were not seldom 
deserters from the Navy, stowaways from European havens, 
bankrupt rogues from the open port of China, discharged 
clerks from import houses, etc. Their claim to the right to 
teach was their white skin. I very much doubt if there was a 
single . . . Christian among them.”*®’ Dr. Nitobe’s diatribe 
is rmdoubtedly an unfair generalization, but it does give a 
rather vivid picture of a characteristic difficulty of | the 
period. The importance of .this failure to discriminate be- 
tween competent and incompetent foreign teachers should 
not' be exaggerated, although it may perhaps be added ffiat 
even today a greater care in the selection of North American 


(i) Kihtcbi. op. cit. p. 8i, 

h) Thomas, op. cit. — ^p. ii. Kirzaki. op. at. — pp.' 45-40. 

(?) Nitobe. " Remim'seenas of Cbiidbood.” To/feju 1934. p. 33 ' 
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and European instructors would ir- 

improvement in the standards of ' ./foreign tea- 

tunate that today, when the supply ^s sogieat, 

chers readily available for employment J P . j^j-aioiog 
some of those engaged should be of 

and personality. A certain 

Education in recent years has ^^rs who 

Although in some mstanccs the Government 

- emioyed at this dme 


\?ere employed at tnis umc wciu 

schools, m most instances they were emp^y^ Lluch 
institutions. The influence of th^e °Tatsurido 

as Keio-Gijiku, Kyontsu Gakusha, ^°®J*_ 2 /educa- 
and Tokyo Eiwa Gakko — on Ae history of J p ^ ^ 

tion woild weU repay extended study, for in the 
secondary education they may be said to li^ye qmt 
shadowed the Government schools during the latt f 
of the 19th Century.n> it is due to them in no s»^P^^g 
that Japanese educators recognize the value ot p ^ 
institutions “ as supplementary and not ^tago^uc 
Government system which, when left without coinp 
and when too carefully protected is sure to becom 

slaved in form and narrow in spirit.”^^’ Pt^hical 

The increased emphasis placed upon moral and ^ 
training after 1880 was not a fortuitous development. 
impact of foreign influences upon the traditional cultu 
Japan had resulted in a state of social disturbarme ^ 
ological confusion such as Japan had never before ei^ 
enced. Old standards and old restraints were jog 

and far too many of the newer generation were apply & 
themselves to the utilization of imported knowledge 
personal material advantage, without too_ .^rlone 

gard for the ethical and social customs which had v 
so much to excuse and humanize the inequalities and 
suffering of earlier periods of Japanese history. 
ism, always a prominent characteristic of Japanese civiU 

(1) U^ta. cp. at. pp. 153-8. _ .. Chap. 

(2) Ijomlard. cp. at. — p. 225. See also Kuroda and Tsucbidate. op. ott- 
m. Sect 2. 
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tion, had been strengtliencd in tlie early days of tlic new 
rdgime by tlie obvious necessities of the situation, and had 
been supported tlieoretically by the educational principles 
of Herbert Spenser wliich had been introduced direct from 
England and indireedy through the United States of Amer- 
ica. This tendency now, however, had developed in the 
receptive Japanese atmosphere to an unprecedented degree. 
Baron Kikuchi, in describing this era, told how the “ beauti- 
ful five-storied pagoda of the Kofukuji Temple in Nara, 
more than a thousand years old, was sold for some tv’^o 
htmdred yen to a private individual who proposed to bum 
it down as the cheapest way of getting at the gold used as 
ornaments, and was only prevented by the remonstrances of 
Nara people against the danger of &:e spreading to other 
buildings.”'^’ 

It was a time of iconoclastic energy, when old ideals and 
old restraints were being cast aside, and when new business, 
social and political activities were threatening to result in 
the moral disintegration of the state. 

Fortunately then, as at other critical periods in the history 
of Japan, the coimtry was not lacking in men who could 
appreciate the threatening danger and could evolve meas- 
ures to divert its impact. Efforts were made to animate the 
teaching of ethics, and the Emperor himself was moved to 
utilize the tremendous force of his unique and supreme in- 
fluence in the hearts and min ds of his people to state anew 
the duty of all loyal Japanese to walk in the Way set forth 
in the teachings of the Imperial Ancestors and followed 
through so many generations by the finest spirits among the 
people of Japan. On the 30th of October, 1890, therefore, 
the Emperor Meiji issued the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion which is still the accepted statement of the principles 
underlying the educational system of Japan. This Rescript 
is worthy of close examination, and its full and official trans- 
lation is as follows : 


(l) Kihuht. op. cit. — ^p. 71. 
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IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION | 

Know yc, Our Subjects : 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a ba^ 
broad and everlasting, and have deeply and firmly l^P 
virtue ; Our subjects ever united in loyalty and fiha pie 
have from generation to generation illustrated the cau 
thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental charac^ o 
Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our u 
tion. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectiona e 
to your brothers and sisters ; as husbands and wives e 
harmonious, as friends true ; bear yourselves in modesty an 
moderation ; extend your benevolence to all ; pursue leam 
ing and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellects 
faculties and perfect moral powers ; furthermore, advance 
public good and promote common interests ; always respec 
the Constitution and observe the laws; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be Our 
good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the best 
traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed tlie teaching bequeath^ 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 
in all places. ' It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all rever- 
ence, in common with you. Our subjects, that we may all 
attain to the same virtue. 

. The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year of Meiji- 
(The 30th of October, 1890). 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal). 
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The full significance of this Rescript can only be appre- 
ciated by those who understand the peculiar relationship 
of the Imperial House to die Japanese people. It is, of 
course, generally known that the people of Japan look upon 
the Imperial Family as of di%rine descent, and that during 
die two thousand six hundred years'^’ of its unbroken rule 
diey have revered it vdth awed devotion that is entirely 
different from the combination of respect and affection that 
marks, for example, the attitude of ^e average subject of 
the British hlonarch to his sovereign. Indeed, so unusual 
is the attitude of the Japanese patriot that it is often said 
that it can be understood by no-one who is not himself a 
Japanese, and the longer the foreigner stays in Japan the 
more he is able to believe this. 

In view of the semi-religious devotion to the Emperor 
whicli reinforces the natural patriotism of the Japanese, it 
is not surprising to learn that the Imperial Rescript had an 
immediate and definite effect upon the attitude of the people 
of Japan towards education. The moral and ethical train- 
ing which is still the fundamental object of Japanese educa- 
tion is based on this Rescript, and is declared to be nothing 
more tiian an expansion and an exposition of those tenets 
whidi it sets fordi. Consequendy, although it is generally 
stated that there is no religious training given in Japanese 
schools, this declaration must be modified by a recognition 
of the fact that the ethical concepts embodied in this Re- 
script liave had, and to a great extent still have, an emotional 
and religious sanction behind them. Whether, therefore, 
this sanction is sufficient to vitalize the ethical principles 
which it is used to endorse coxild well be made the subject of 
a prolonged and serious consideration. The most thought- 
ful element among the Japanese people would probably be 
inclined to express some doubt. But that it did aid the 
rulers of Japan in resisting the sudden outburst of iconoclas- 
tic enthusiasm in the last decade of the ic)th Century cannot 
be questioned by an historian of that period. 

(i) In 1940, ycarof thcTokp Olympic Games, the Japanese Empire trill cele- 
brate the 2,600th year of its foundation. 
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The increased emphasis that was now placed 
training was reflected in the comparative decline 
and American influence in Japanese educatipnal 
during the decade of the 8o’s and the enthusiasm 
educational theorists during that time devoted me 
to the smdy and propagation of the prinaples o 
bartian School of German Pedagogy. It was . 

this system was to be found the ideal combmation o 
training and the acquirement of knowledge, ^us a 
the dangers of the theories propounded by Spenser i 
their lack of moral emphasis), and of P^talozzi ( . . 
students were accused of fa il i n g to acquire the req 
complement of information).^' 

The utilitarian and moral aspects of Japanese traim^ 
were emphasized in developments subsequent to 
the following year the regulations governing the me ^ 
of instruction in elementary schools were issued ^ . 
the first article stated “ In education the greatest 
should be paid to moral culture. Hence, whatever is ° ^ 
in any course of study relating to moral or national 
tion should be taught with care and assiduity. All tea 
being based upon matters essential to life, lessons sno 
be so taught that they may all be turned to practi(^ 

In 1893, Viscount Inouye, ISlinister of Education, « 
lished the Institute for Technical School Teachers aim 
gan a campaign to increase the attention paid to 
subjects. In 1894, hlarquis (as he then was) Saionji 
came ^Minister of Education, and in the following 
first public high schools for girls were established. 
der his enlightened and liberal administration, teacne 
salaries were raised, studies in educational hygicu^ 
i^tiated and Government inspectors (a service which ^ 
een abolished in 1893) were reappointed. In 1898 ^ ^ 

mperial University was established in Kyoto and it incot 
lorated a College of Science and Engineering.^^' ^ 


(1) YoibiJa. op. cit. pp. 3S-45. 

(2) Saiorsi. op. cit. p. 167. 

Cj) Seionji. op. cit. p. 167. 
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1894 also saw the issuance of a proclamation by the 
Monbusho calling upon all prefectural governments to 
investigate and provide for fhe physical welfare of the 
students in the primary schools. Two years later a Board of 
Counsellors in School Hygiene was organized in the Depart- 
ment of Education.'^^ It is difficult to over-stress the 
importance that should be attached to this official interest 
in the physical well-being of the students of the Empire, and 
the tremendous improvement in the national physique 
which has been noted over the last two generations is due 
in no small measure to the studies made by these pioneers 
in student welfare. 

In 1899, regulations were issued compelling each pre- 
fecture to establish at least one middle school and one 
girls’ high school. By 1901 there were 215 middle 
schools and 69 girls’ high schools. Although these 
figures are not impressive in view of the tremendous num- 
ber of children seeking education, they represent a con- 
siderable advance over earlier conditions. 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), while it resulted 
in a reduction in the amount of money devoted to education, 
did not seriously hamper the work of the Monbusho, and 
botli teachers and officials carried on their tasks in the spirit 
demanded by the Emperor himself when he wrote “ Though 
the nation is in a state of war education shall by no means 
be neglected. All educators shall do their duty with zeal 
and assiduity.”^®’ All the schools that had been planned 
were therefore opened, viz. the Genro or Senior Statesman. 

That the education^ system was still imperfect will be 
seen from the following statement prepared and published 
in 1907 by the man who is today the most revered subject of 
His Imperial Majesty, viz. tlie Genro or Senior Statesman. 

“ The following statement concenmg Japanese education, 

which it will be seen points to certain fordicoming changes 


(1) Kuroda. op. cit. p. 1119. Phj-sical csaminations ■were first inaugurated ia 
certain districts in i8S8. 

(a) Quotni in Saioipi. — op. eii. p. 171. 
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in the system now in yoMC, ana ^ ^ ^ to the Western 
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A new system 

under the superintendence oiMi. K-om considera- 

of Education, and it will shortly be submitted to the 

tion of the High CouncU of „„hout the country 

“ It seems to be the general opmion Occidentals as 

that Japan cannot successfully Z ^ti^. The mam 

long as she retains her present system According 

reason is that education takes too J school, where he 

to the present system a boy eaters a crhool for 

spena/ave years, and then go^ on to » ye®’ 

years, graduating at a umversity after a thr^ 

Lurse.\ec<,.a^ to subiects.0l If m. •• 

students would graduate at one of tbe „ to the 

the age of twenty-three or twenty-fom. » , of 
insuffidency of the high schools aided to 

the competitive entrance esanunation held £2;“ ^ 

the difficulty of passing through the high school® m 
four or five years, the number of students course is 

thirty by the time they have fimshed their umversity 
very large. The shortening of the course must^d^^ 
lessening of the subjects to be studied. Spe 
begin in the secondary schools. „j„radoa m 

The greatest difficulty of all connected with i.^guags* 
Japan is the extreme complexity of the Jap^ese 
Japanese students to-day ate attempting what is oniy 
to the strongest and cleverest of them,_ that is to sa^ 
three in every hundred. They are trying to ^ coU' 

language, which is in reality two languages, blende 
fused the one with the other, according to the point 
while attempting to learn English and Gennan, ^ ot 

studying technical subjects like law, medicine, engine 

“ For years past the Department of Education has been 
and again entreated to allow either English stu- 

dropped according to the subjects studied by high ® j'^.yer- 


f _ 

This is not an accurate statement of the steps to be taken today oy ^ 
proceeding to the University. 
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gross made in either of these foreign languages is miserably 
slow, owing to the excessive demands made on the students’ 
powers by other subjects. 

" The result of the present system of education in the case of 
a large number of students is exhausted physical powers and 
lack of thorough efficiency in any subject. Many students 
after graduation at the university find themselves quite unfit to 
enter upon the duties of life with tliat energy essential to suc- 
cess.”(i) 

Following tlie Russo-Japanese War, Japan experienced a 
sudden expansion in all departments of her national econo- 
my. The prestige of the country was much enhanced by 
this successful conflict with one of the world’s great powers. 
Commerce and industry which had developed during 
the conflict expanded still further in the subsequent years, 
and contacts with other states increased in frequency and 
importance. It is not surprising, therefore, that this rising 
tide of economic and political activity should be attended 
by insistent demands for changes in tlie educational system 
wliich would enable the Japanese people more adequately 
to meet their increased responsibilities. Recognizing the 
justice and importance of this demand, the Government, on 
the 21 St of March, 1907, amended Article 18 of the Ele- 
mentary School Act by extending the time of compulsory 
education from four to six years.*^^ This was one of the 
really important events in the modem history of Japanese 
Education. 

The extension of the period of compulsory education 
made necessary certain other adjustments in the school 
system. The length of the courses of die liigher primary 
school was reduced to two years widi a third year optional, 
but special encouragement was extended to students to 
attend supplementary courses at technical continuation 
schools. At the same time tiie teaching standard was 
raised and applicants for teaching positions were required to 
submit to examinations in subjects from which until dien 


(1) Quoted in Salonji. — op, at. j-n-4. 

(2) “ Fifty Ytars of the Japantst ^ucational System Prepared by the Department 
of!Mucation. Tokyo 1922. Chapter 7. Section I. 
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in die system now in vogue, and to the reasons therefore, 
has been very recently (July 1909) transmitted to the Western 
Press : 

“ A new system of education for Japan has been prepared 
under the superintendence of Mr. Komatsubara, the Minister 
of Education, and it will shortly be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the High Council of Education. 

“ It seems to be the general opinion throughout the country 
that Japan cannot successfully compete with Occidentals ‘ as 
long as she retains her present system ofcducadon. The main 
reason is that education takes too long in Japan. According 
to the present system a boy enters a primary school, where he 
spends five years, and then goes on to a high school for three 
years, graduating at a university after a three or four years’ 
course, according to subjects.<^> If no time at all were wasted, 
students would graduate at one of the Imperial universities at 
the age of twenty-three or twenty-four. ' But, owing to the 
insufficiency of the high schools and the difficulty of passing 
the competitive entrance examination held each year, added to 
the difficulty of passing through the high schools in less than 
four or five years, the number of students who reach the age of 
thirty by the time they have finished their university course is 
very large. The shortening of the course must lead to the 
lessening of the subjects to be studied. Specialization will 
begin in the secondary schools. , 

”The greatest difficulty, of all connected with education in 
Japan is the extreme complexity of the Japanese language. 
Japanese students to-day are attempting what is only possible 
to the strongest and cleverest of them, that is to say, two or 
three in every hundred. They are trying to learn their own 
language, whuch is in reality two languages, blended or con- 
fused the one with the other, according to the point of view, 
while attempting to learn English and German, and in addition 
studying technical subjects like law, medicine, engineering, or 
science. ■ 

“ For years past the Department of Education has been again 
and again entreated to allow either English or German to be 
dropped according to the subjects studied by high school stu- 
dentSj.but the reply has always been that the Imperial univer- 
sities insist on having both languages taught. The Japanese 
teachers at the high schools have demonstrated that the pro- 

(I) This is not an accurate statement of the steps to be taken today by a student 

ptoceeding to the University. 
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grcss made in cither of tlicsc foreign languages is miserably 
slow, owing to tlie excessive demands made on the students’ 
powers by other subjects. 

“ The result of the present system of education in die case of 
a large number of students is exhausted physical powers and 
lack of thorough efficiency in any subject. Many students 
after graduation at the university find themselves quite unfit to 
enter upon the duties of life with diat energy essential to suc- 
cess.”a) 

Following tlie Russo-Japanese War, Japan experienced a 
sudden expansion in all departments of her national econo- 
my. The prestige of the country was much enhanced by 
this successful conflict with one of the world’s great powers. 
Commerce and industry wliich had developed during 
the conflict expanded still further in tlie subsequent years, 
and contacts with other states increased in frequency and 
importance. It is not surprising, therefore, that tliis rising 
tide of economic and political activity should be attended 
by insistent demands for changes in tlie educational system 
which would enable the Japanese people more adequately 
to meet tlieir increased responsibilities. Recognizing the 
justice and importance of this demand, the Government, on 
the 2 1 St of March, 1907, amended Article 18 of the Ele- 
mentary School Act by extending the time of compulsory 
education from four to six years.'^’ This was one of the 
really important events in tlie modem history of Japanese 
Education. 

The extension of the period of compulsory education 
made necessary certain other adjustments in the school 
system. The length of tlie courses of the liigher primary 
school was reduced to two years with a tliird year optional, 
but special encouragement was extended to students _ to 
attend supplementary courses at teclinical continuation 
schools. At the same time tlie teaching standard was 
raised and applicants for teacliing positions were required to 
submit to examinations in subjects from wliicli until tlien 


(1) Quoted in Saionji.—cp. cil. 173-4. _ , , . „ 

(2) " Years of the Japanese Edueational System ” Prepared by the Department 

of&Jucation. Tokyo 1922, Chapter 7. Section I. 
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they had been exempt. There was little change in the 
courses of study in the elementary schools, these consisting, 
as before, of instruction in morals, Japanese language, 
arithmetic, national history and geography, science, draw- 
ing, singing and gymnastics, with additional training in 
sewing for the gids, and in ^e manual arts for the boys.'^’ 
In a fcrther effort to improve the standard of teaching and 
to make its benefits more widely effective, the service 
regulations for school inspectors were revised in Septem- 
ber, 1508, and a general tightening up of the enforcement of 
all school laws was instituted. 

As a result of these reforms, the number of elementary 
school teachers increased from 122,038 in 1907 to ij2,oii 
in 1910, and the number of element^ school students fiom 
5,713,698 to 6,861,718. The ratio of teachers to pupils thus 
improved from i to 47 to i to 45. Even the latter figure 
was still far from satisfactory; yet it does indicate an advance. 

Having instituted these reforms in the elementary school 
system, die government next directed its attention to the 
problems of the middle schools. These schools had long 
been ctitidzed, as in the statement of Prince Saionji quoted 
above, on the grounds that they diSused their energies over 
too wide a field, and that there were so many subjects that 
they were in consequence inefficiently taught. By the 
revision of July, 1911, the number of subjects was reduced 
and an effort was made to ensure a higher standard of in- 
struction in those that were retained. Those subjects re- 
tained were morals, Japanese language, Chinese literature 
and classics, English, French or German, history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, natural history, chemistry, physics, 
economics, drawing, business methods, singing and gym- 
nastics. Business methods covered instruction in agricul- 
ture, commerce and manual arts. Manual arts, economics 
and singing were optional. On the other hand lessons in 
fencing and judo were included as regular subjects of study 
for boys, their proponents emphasizing the mental as well 

(i) yesrs of Jspmst 'FJxaisonsl Sjsiemf Scftian HI. 
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as tlip physical benefits to be derived from their practice/*’ 
Tlie introduction of tliese physical activities was admirable 
because for many j^ears die Japanese students as a class had 
been sacrificing their physiad welfare in the determined 
pursuit of academic success. The tendency to despise 
physical prowess and unduly to exalt intellectual success 
had produced a bad physical eflFect upon the youth of Japan 
during the later years of the 19th Century. 

The number of middle schools slowly increased (from 
285 in 1907 to 309 in 1910), and provision was made for the 
admission of more students. The number of pupils as- 
signed to each teacher in tlie middle schools was not in 
general so large as tliere had been in the elementary schools, 
with the result that the teacliing standards were able to 
show progressive improvement. At least it was no longer 
true tliat good pedagogical methods were physically im- 
possible because of overcrowded classes and overworked 
instructors. 

Under the wise and energetic administration of Mr. 
Komatsubara, attention was likewise directed towards the 
extension of educational facilities to girls. Domestic 
science courses were provided either in separate scliools or 
in the gids’ high scliools, (or in some cases even in the 
higher elementary scliools). The number of high schools 
for girls was likewise increased (from 132 in 1907 to 192 in 
1910), and a 40% increase in enrolment was made possible 
within these years. It is true tliat tlie educational facilities 
provided for girls were of a nature designed primarily, if 
not exclusively, to foster the domestic virtues, but inevitably 
some elements of a general education were also provided, 
and for the first time in modem history Japanese women 
began to be interested in the possibility of obtaining an 
education equivalent to that of tlie men. 

As has been stated above, the dianges in the elementary 
school system were accompanied by a serious effort to 

(t) Sec " ITAr/ is JuJo " hjDr.Jigoro Kano. Founder nnd present Director of the 

Kodokan, or Judo Institute, Tokyo. (Published by the Board of Tourist 

Ihdustty of the Japanese Government Railways, Tokyo, 1936). 
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improve the standard of teaching. Government support 
for the students in normal schools was extended in scope, 
special inducements in the form of loans being offered to 
students with exceptional attmunents or of unusual prom- 
ise. ivlost of the students were provided with the es- 
sentials of living by the government, and in return the boys 
were obliged to serve as teachers for seven years, and the 
girk for five. Even those who paid there own expenses 
while in training were required to promise that they would 
teach for a minimum of three years. 

-These regulations were revised in detail, but were not 
changed in principle in the year 1921. A comprehensive 
system of government loans was organized, and various 
other forms of encouragement to good students were 
widely empIoyecL As a result, the number of prospective 
teachers increased, and the standard of teaching showed a 
gradual but definite improvement 

During these years of educational ferment and progress, 
higher education was not forgotten. A new higher school 
was opened in Nagoya in 1908, the Kyushu ImperiaJ Uni- 
versity was established in December, 1910, and new facul- 
ties or departments were added in the Imperial University, 
Tokyo, the Kyoto Imperial University and the Tohoku 
Imperial University. A new Higher School Act was passed 
in July, I9ii,.but as this proved too ambitious for the 
material and personnel equipment that was then available, 
it cx>uld not at once be made effective in practice. It was 
not until the end of 1918 that new and effective higher 
school regulations were actually enforced, though in the 
meanwhile registrations increased and the demand for 
more extensive facilities was becoming stronger every year. 
Higher technical schools for training in agrictiltare, fish- 
ery, sericulture, commerce and other specialized subjects 
were also founded between 1907 and 191T, gnri the op- 
portumties for advanced training were tiiereby increased 
and diversified. 

-Another feature of the educational policy of IvEnister 
Komatsubara was the provision of library Hdlities. The 
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number of libraries was increased between 1907 and 1910 
from 15 1 to 374, and the number of books thus made 
available was dmost doubled, totalling 2,64^,264 in. 1910. 

. Although the reforms effected in 1907 and the succeeding 
years had poduced a decided improvement in the standards 
and administration of the Japanese educational system, they 
had not by any means provided a final solution to the colossal 
problem of organizing in a very populous but comparative- 
ly poor countty a system of national education that would 
provide facilities comparable to those enjoyed in wealthier 
states which had also the tremendous advantage provided 
by a gradual and unbroken period of development extending 
over several centuries. Japan with more limited resources 
was endeavouring to attain the same goal in a period of 
decades, and it was not surprising that in her system of 
short-circuiting there should result mistakes and failures. 
The determination and comparative success which attended 
the efforts made during these crowded and exciting years 
are worthy of tlie highest tribute. 

As a result of growing dissatisfaction with the results of 
the educational system, a law was passed on the 13th of 
June, 1913, establishing an Educational Investigation 
Council consisting of twenty-five appointed members, to 
whom was assigned the duty of making proposals for the 
improvement of Japanese education and of investigating 
and reporting upon specific problems presented to them by 
the Minister of Education. Under varying titles and 
slightly changed articles of incorporation, this body has 
been in existence ever since, and although it is now rarely 
called into service, it has from time to time made useful 
proposals which have become law. 

Many minor reforms resulted from the activities of the 
Council. Particular attention was devoted to the improve- 
ment of the inspectorate system, as it was wisely recognized 
tliat until the standards of criticism were raised the quality 
of teaching and administration would not be improved. On 
the 5th of December, 1918, the University Act and Higher 
School Act were passed. The former placed the private 
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universities on an equal footing witii the Imperial uni- 
versities, thereby at once increasing their prestige and giv- 
ing added assurance of the maintenance of satisfactory 
standards. At the same time it was decided to grant to 
each of the seven existing private universities the annual 
sum of ¥250,000. The Higher School Act permitted the 
establishment of liighcr schools under government control 
by private individuals or by public bodies such as municipal- 
ities or prefectures. Provision was also made to exempt 
from payment of the land tax all property used (without the 
payment of rent) by private educational institutions. 

From 19x0 to 1920 the number of students in the Japa- 
nese elementary schools steadily increased. Whereas in 
1911, when the six-year course had been in operation for 
over three years, there were almost exactly 7,000,000 ele- 
mentary school students taught by 157,500 teachers. By 
1919 this number had increased to 8,362,000 students with 
178,450 teachers. During these years many of the school 
districts, particularly in tlxe less prosperous sections of the 
country, were finding it increasingly difficult to provide 
for the proper payment of teachers’ salaries, though 
these were, as judged by foreign standards, extreme- 
ly low. Dating the Great War years (1914-1918), in 
spite of heavy state expenditure on military, naval and 
diplomatic activities, Japan as a whole enjoyed a period of 
exceptional prosperity. The activities of the great export- 
ing nations of Europe and America were so largely con- 
centrated upon their war efforts that Japanese merchants 
found it very much less difficult than before to increase 
their share in the markets of Asia and the Pacific area. Dur- 
ing these boom years almost every branch of Japanese in- 
dustry was reaping an unprecedented profit, and even the 
agricultural classes, although less favoured than their manu- 
facturing and commercial compatriots, enjoyed on the 
whole a comparatively prosperous period. But in spite 
of these favourable conditions the margin of profit 
m some of the less favoured districts of Japan was always 
so small that the amount of money available for educa- 
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tional needs was far from sufficient to provide the faci- 
lities desired. As a result, tlie Japanese Government de- 
cided in 1918 to make an additional grant of ten million Yen 
a year to be used for the payment of salaries to elementary 
school teachers. This amount was increa-ed to forty mil- 
lion Yen in 1923, and since that year by further increments 
to its present yearly sum of ¥85,000,000. 

Between 1911 and 1919 the number of middle school 
students gradually increased from 12 5, 000 to 170,000, but no 
important changes took place either in the curriculum or 
the administration, nor was the number of schools greatly 
increased, and the nine years showed an increase of only 
thirty. A very much more satisfactory record was regis- 
tered in connection witli the girls’ high schools. Here 
the number of scliools increased from 199 in 1911 to 458 
in 1919, and the number of students from 60,000 to 128,000. 
It will therefore be seen that an effort was being made to 
bring the girls in their first ten years into a position more 
comparable to that enjoyed by the boys of ffie same age. 
It is, of course, true, as it has been pointed out above, 
that the instruction given in the ^rls’ schools was not on 
the average as satisfactory as that provided for the boys, but 
in 1920 an effort was made to overcome this unsatisfactory 
condition by providing a post-graduate or supplementary 
course for girls who had completed the course provided in 
their high schools. The supplementary course of two years, 
or in some cases three years, gave to some few girls a liither- 
to impossible opportunity to pursue dieir education beyond 
the very modest fields opened to their inquiring minds by 
their high school curriculum. 

The increased facilities made available in tlie elementary 
and middle schools naturally resulted in greater pressure on 
tlie higher institutions. The number of students who wished 
to proceed through the middle schools to the high sdiools 
and universities was constantly increasing, and the financial 
prosperity that Japan enjoyed during the World War further 
accentuated the inadequacy of the existing provisions for a 
higher education. Entrance to the higher schools and uni- 
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versities Tvas to be obtained only by examination, and fre- 
quently the number of candidates was ten times as large as 
the number of students the schools could accept. As ad- 
mission was by examination, the struggle among the stu- 
dents became keener every year. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine in such circumstances that both mental and physical 
injury firequendy resulted from the excessive strain the 
candidates had to imdergo when seeking admission to the 
higher schools. This becomes particulady evident when it 
is realized that careers in the dvil service, diplomacy and 
the larger business institutions were only open to those with 
highly successful school records. The one admirable 
feature of the situation, apart from the ambitious determina- 
tion of the students themselves, was the fact that neither 
financial backing nor social position was able to gain admis- 
sion to the higher schools or universities for a candidate who 
was unsuccessful in the examinations. On the other hand, 
however, it should also be recognized, of course, that many 
brilliant students were precluded from advanced study 
because of the inability of their parents to provide the neces- 
sary fees. These hardships were in some cases overcome 
by the benevolence of men of wealth from the same clan or 
fa mil y, but this paternal help was only granted in a small 
percentage of cases. 

The congestion among applicants for admission to the 
higher schools and universities became so unsatisfartory that 
several successive hlioisters of Education worked seriously 
over plans of reform. The situation became so acute that 
on the 25th of December, 1918, the Imperial Family gra- 
ciously made the munificent grant of ¥10,000,000 to help 
in-the expansion of the existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This was the first time in Japanese history that so 
large a gtmt had been made from the Privy Purse for educa- 
tion, and it aroused the enthusiasm of the nation and deter- 
mined the government to carryout the necessary reforms. 

In his address to the Forty-first Session of the Imperial 
Diet, Education hlinister Nakahashi estimated that the 
number of graduates from middle schools would be by 1925 
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over 2o,joo annually. Of these, approximately 20,000 
could be expected to apply as canidates for admission to 
schools of higher grade, and it was on the basis of this figure 
that h'linister Nakahashi presented his plans for expansion. 
These plans included tlie construction of ten higher schools, 
six higher technical schools, four higher schools of 
agriculture, seven higher commercial schools, one for- 
eign language school and one higher school of pharmacy. 
All these were to be completed by the end of the year 1924, 
and as an initial contribution towards this end a supple- 
mentary budget for the Department of Education of 
¥44,500,000 was passed. Altliough tliis plan was in a 
large measure carried out during the period assigned, it 
did not by any means solve tlie problem of providing higher 
educational facilities for all Ae Japanese students who 
desired to take advantage of them. The number of grad- 
uates from die middle schools increased much more rapidly 
than had been anticipated during the years under review, 
and down to tlie present time there has never been an oc- 
casion upon which the facilities have been adequate to the 
demand made upon them. 

Although the policies outlined above relieved to some 
extent the pressure upon the higher schools, the problem of 
admission to the universities stiU remained. The Univer- 
sity Act of 1918 widened and strengthened the basis of 
advanced education in Japan, but it did little to provide for 
the increased numbers of applicants that were annually 
besieging the college doors. As this Act of 1918 is still 
the basis of the university system of Japan, its terms are 
worthy of examination. It provided in the first place for 
government recognition of private and public universities 
in addition to those established by the government itself. 

It further recognized and established the position of certain 
universities which consisted of a single faculty. It re-empha- 
sized tlie duty of universities to develop character and to 
foster the culture of the national spirit in addition to the 
imparting of knowledge. It permitted the granting of tlie 
Bachelor’s Degree to tliose who had studied under the 
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supervision of the university faculty for a period of three 
years or more, and who had passed the required examina- 
tions, even though the students had not attended lectures 
during the regular academic year. Finally, post-graduate 
courses were insisted upon in every university. 

Although the provisions of this act brought the uni- 
versities into a well-organized and standardized system, it 
did little to provide increased facilities for the many students 
who were clamouring for admission, and for whom no 
room could be found. Nor has the problem been solved 
since that time. As will be shown in a later chapter, the 
applications for admission to the universities fat exceed 
their capacity. It may also be noted here, however, that 
the problem of the surplus university graduates is a very 
defimte cause of anxiety in Japan as in many other countries. 
If the universities cannot accept aU the students who apply 
for admission, neither can society, as at present organized, 
make suitable use of those who are accorded the benefits of 
university education. 

The year 1922 marked the Golden Jubilee of the promul- 
gation of the Educational Code in 1872. Recognizing, 
therefore, the importance that the Japanese people and 
authorities have always attached to educational matters, it 
was fitting that a Golden Jubilee celebration should be held. 

The celebration culminated in a ceremony held in the 
grounds of the Tokyo Imperial University on the loth of 
October. This ceremony was honoured by the presence of 
H.I.H. the Prince Regent and other members of the Impe- 
rial Family. In addition to the representatives of the foreign 
states, the invited guests included distinguished Japanese 
officials, as well as those who had rendered meritorious 
services in the cause of Japanese education. The impor- 
tance of the occasion was further marked by an Imperial 
Message, • delivered to the guests by H.I.H. the Prince 
Regent, which may be translated as follows : — 

‘‘ Half a century has just elapsed since the promulgation in 
this country of the Educational- Code. It gives Us great j'oy 
and satisfaction to see the wide diffusion of education and the 
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wonderful progress made by learning and art during the period 
— ^a result wWch is due to the enlightened plan and aspirations 
of Our Imperial Father and to the united efforts of govern- 
ment and people. 

“ Now, upon education, which should aim at the cultivation 
of mind ana body with an eye to harmonious development of 
intellect and morality, depends mainly the enhancement of the 
glory of the nation, the elevation of society, and also the promo- 
tion of government, of economy, of national defence, and of 
various industries. In view of this, did Our Imperial Father 
establish the present educational sj'stem in Japan and encourage 
learning among the people in general. 

“ We take the opportunit}' to give utterance to Our appre- 
ciation of the strenuous exertions made, first and last, by those 
who have, directly or indirectl)', been engaged in the perform- 
ance of the important function of the State, and further, to 
Our desire that, bearing Our wishes firmly in mind, they should 
fiiithfully obscr\'e Out Imperial Father's will and instructions, 
read this sign of times both at home and abroad, and attain en- 
lightenment and perfection, endeavouring more and more for 
the furtherance of education and learning, so as to advance 
dvilization and culture for the good of mankind.” 

The Great Earthquake and Fire of 1923, which destroy- 
ed practically die whole of Yokohama and a large part of 
Tokyo, affected the Japanese educational system in a 
number of ways. The buildings of the Department of 
Education, together with their documents and records, 
were almost completely destroyed, and nine private spedid 
schools and technical schools were also burned ; forty-three 
middle schools, girls’ high schools and industrial schools 
were burned and fifteen collapsed, wliile 465 elementary 
schools were similarly destroyed. In addition, a great num- 
ber of educational institutions sudi as the Tokyo Museum, 
the Central Meteorological Observatory, tiie Tokyo Higher 
Normal School, the Tokyo School of Fordgn Languages, 
and many other schools were destroyed, and over half tiie 
buildings of tiie Tokyo Imperial University were razed. . 

The National Government met this calamity with tiiat 
courage and resolution which have always marked the atti- 
tude of tiie Japanese people towards the disasters to which 
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from time to time Nature has subjected them. The De- 
partment of Education immediately established temporary 
quarters in the Tokyo Higher Normal School, and an 
emergency ordinance was issued, relaxing the strict regula- 
tions under which the schools in the affected area had pre- 
viously been administered, and advising the local authorities 
to use their best efforts to re-establish classes as quickly as 
possible. Districts to which refugees had fled were in- 
structed to make special provisions for the teaching of the 
children from the devastated regions, and steps were quickly 
taken to make available government loans for the re- 
construction of schools. In Tokyo and Yokohama them- 
selves, as soon as order was restored, work was resumed in 
tents of barracks temporarily erected for that purpose, and 
at the same time plans were drawn up for the reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed schools in larger units and of quake- 
proof and fire-proof design. The result has been that 
Tokyo and Yokohama are today, with few exceptions, 
admirably equipped with large modem school buildings, 
which, for the most part, woSd be a credit to the cities of 
any country. The achievements of the Japanese educa- 
tional authorities in overcoming the difficulties caused by 
the disaster of the ist of September, 1923, form one of 
the most admirable pages in the records of Japanese edu- 
cation. Something of the spirit in which the problems 
were faced can be obtained from an examination of the 
Imperial Rescript which was issued at the time : — 

“ We deem that the prosperity of a State is founded on the 
sturdy spirit of its nationak, and hence they must foster that 
spirit so that the national foundation may be strengthened. It 
was in view of this that the late Emperor was specially solicitous 
for the promotion of education. He promulgated an Edict 
on Education, and in accordance with the fhndamental policy 
of the nation. He endeavoured to inculcate the hereditary teach- 
ings of Ws Imperial Ancestors and forefathers upon the minds of 
His subjects. Later, He issued another Edict, to remind tliem 
of the^ importance of sincerity and thrift and diligence. Tlie 
Imperial messages were intended to elevate national morals and 
spuit. The messages served as a pointer for guiding the direc- 
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tion and aim of national efforts, and have brought about the 
prosperity and expansion of the Empire. 

“ We, since Our Enthronement, have kept in mind the late 
Emperor’s instructions and have been doing Our best for the 
elevation of the Japanese Empire. Before this grand aim 
could be consummated, Japan imexpectedly met with the un- 
heard of disaster and We are distracted by profound senti- 
ments of awe and tribulation. 

“ In recent years, much progress has been made in science 
and human wisdom. At the same time frivolous and extrav- 
agant habits have set in, and even rash and extreme tendencies 
are not vmknown. If these habits and tendencies are not check- 
ed now, the future of the country. We fear, will be dark, the 
disaster which befell the Japanese nation being very severe. 
It may not be possible to hope for the restoration of national 
culture and prosperity unless the determined will of the whole 
nation is aroused. This is the time when the people must be 
one in their courageous endeavour for the prosperity and ex- 
pansion of the country. For consummating this noble aim 
the nation can have no alternative but to follow the instructions 
of the late Emperor. Our subjects must faithfully observe the 
honourable tradition of national education, and must endeavour 
to elevate the twin cardinal virtues of knowledge and morals. 
They must discard frivolous habits and lead a sincere and noble 
life, avoiding rashness and extremities. Let them be gentle 
and just, be good to their parents, relatives and neighbours, 
be friendly and harmonious to all, and let them observe public 
morality and public order, respect aU responsibilities and tem- 
perance, be loyal to the Sovereign and pious to parents. They 
must be filled with righteous courage, pay tribute to universd 
love, and mutual aid, and be respectful, industrious and intelli- 
gent so that they may thrive in the occupations and promote 
public good. Thus can they hope for me prosperity of the 
Japanese race and the welfare of the Japanese people. We, 
with the support of Our feithfiil subjects, desire that the foxmda- 
tion of the Empire be strengthened and its great aspiration 
realized.” 

In 1925 the Imperial Government reached a decision 
which at the time caused some dissension, but which has 
since been accepted as a natural and integral part of the 
educational programme. In that year the Department of 
Education issued an Ordinance providing for the appoint- 
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meat of military officers on active duty to give military 
instruction in all public normal schools, middle schools, 
technical schools, special schools and higher schools. 
Military training of a sort had been given in Japanese 
schools ever since the revision of the Educational Code in 
1886, but after the first few years it had been pursued in a 
somewhat inefficient and haphazard manner so that most of 
the early enthusiasm had been lost. Now, however, it was 
decided to revitalize this training and to increase its value 
as an element in the preparation of the nation for whatever 
troubles the future might hold. This could best be done, 
according to those who were most enthusiastic in their 
arguments for the inculcation of the martial spirit, by the 
handing over of the military training in the schools to 
officers on the active list who could be relied upon to ad- 
minister their duties with the proper zeal. jMthough a 
few voices were raised in protest, military training has never 
been alien to the Japanese tradition, so that dissentients 
were powerless and their arguments accorded scant con- 
sideration. In issuing his instmetions for the new system 
the Minister of Education voiced the popular view when 
he wrote ; 

“ It is of the utmost importance, in view of the present state 
of affairs both at home and abroad, to develop and iumrove the 
spiritual and physical training of our nation and thereby to 
increase national strength and to enhance national prosperity. 
In carrying out this plan, we must mainly depend upon educa- 
tional influence. 

“ When we observe the trend of the world since the Great 
War, the national drill or military preparatory education has 
made a remarkable development in European and American 
countries, a strong and heathy military spirit thereby being in- 
spired and public thought guided in tiie right way. Thus an 
attempt was made at the popularization of the thought of 
national defence among the nation. 

Under such circumstances at home and abroad, the author- 
ities concerned decided to improve the drill in school to a 
great measure, and it was found that the most effective means 
for the purpose was in the appointment of military officers on 
active service for the training in schools. After further in- • 
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vestigation into die practical method of the plan, it was formally 
put into practice. 

“ Tlie aim of giving drill in schools is to improve the char- 
acter of students and pupils by physical and mental training. 
In other words, it is to clarify the national spirit, to inspire Ae 
spirit of self-sacrifice and public service, to cultivate the custom 
of independence, to fulfil one’s responsibility, to observe the 
regulations and orders, to abide by temperance and modera- 
tion, to respect harmony, and to arouse the spirit of obedience 
to orders and commands, to strengthen one’s physique, to 
encourage the martial spirit, and furaer to cultivate an in- 
domitable spirit. It is beyond question that the strength of 
national defence will be increased by the encouragement of 
drill in schools.” 

During the decade foUowingthe Great Earthquakeof 1925 
no major changes were introduced in the educational system 
of Japan. Gradual progress was made in extending and im- 
proving the facilities available for the training of riie youth 
of the country and the results achieved have been, numeri- 
cally at least, quite impressive. In the succeeding chapters 
an effort will be made to picture the system as it operates 
today and to indicate in some measure the probabilities of 
the future. In looking back over the period since the 
Restoration it is difficult to avoid the use of superlatives in 
describing the magnitude of the task that was undertaken 
and the extraordinary success with which it has been carried 
out. Whether the time has not now come when qualita- 
tive reforms are not rapidly becoming imperative, the sub- 
sequent pages may offer some indication. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADMNISTRATIVE MACHINERY 
I. Diagrammatic Illustrations. 

Before attempting to understand the contemporary edu- 
cational machinery of Japan, the reader should examine 
with some care the diagrams on pages 125 and 135 as they 
are calculated to be of much help in expl ainin g the formal 
organization that has resulted from the educational policy 
of the Japanese government. 

n. The Central Authoritt — The Depart- 
ment OF Education ' ' 

The Minister of Education in the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment is given powers and responsibilities that make him 
one of the most important functionaries in the country. 
In addition to being responsible for the organization and 
control of the educational system, he is in charge of aU mat- 
ters relating to art, science, hterature and rSigion. His 
Department (known in Japanese as the Monhusho) is the 
central organ through which the rulers of Japan exercise 
effective control over what their people shall study, read, 
see and believe. The ramifications of the Department ex- 
tend to the smallest villages of Japan, and the direction of 
the interests of successive generations is largely controlled- 
by the policies of the Department. These policies are, for 
the most part, made effective by means of Imperial Ordi- 
nances rather than by laws. The only educational institu- 
tions which do not come under the supervision of the Minis- 
ter of Education are the schools in the colonies (which are 
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administered by the Colonial Governments), the schools 
belonging to the War and Navy Departments, and a few 
other institutions under the jurisdiction of other govern- 
ment offices. 

A Department so vital in its influence upon the life of the 
nation is worthy of detailed examination. On the next 
page will be found a chart which illustrates the intern a l 
organization and the division of powers and responsibili- 
ties.'^’ 

The Minister of the Department is appointed by H. M. the 
Emperor on the advice of the head of Ae government, and 
in consequence the office changes hands wdth the change of 
the party in power. The same holds true of the Private 
Secretary, the Parliamentary Counsellor and the Parlia- 
mentaiy Vice-ISlinister. The permanent head of the Mon- 
busho is the Vice-hlinister. The authority of this Minister 
is derived through the government and the Diet from 
the eventual source of all authority in Japan, H. M. the 
Emperor Himself. 

The Department of Education was established, as has 
been described in a preceding chapter, in the year 1871. 
Since that time its activities have e^anded and its per- 
sonnel increased, though its status and duties have but 
slightly changed. Most of the posts within the Depart- 
ment are occupied by members of the civil service who re- 
tain office un^ected by changes in the political control of 
the government, although this rule is not as universally 
true as opponents of the “ spoils system ” would desire to 
see it. Appointment to the Department in whatever capa- 
city is by competitive examination. 

Perhaps the most important unit among the many 
branches of the Department is the hCnister’s Secretariat or 
Cabinet. This controls all matters not specifically dele- 
gated to one of the Bureaus, and in particu^ has under its 
supervision aU matters relating to finance ; to the design, 

(i) For much of the infijnnation coaSainsd ia this Chapter the authors ate in- 
debted to hlessis Hattoti and OH of the Dcpattmeat of Education. 
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Chari Showbg the Organization of the Department of 
Education of Japan 


■Private Secretary to the 
Minister 
I — Parliamentary Councillor 
— ^Parliamentary Vice-Minister 
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— ^Inquiry Committee on Laws and Ordinances 
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z. Tests and Certificates 

3. Educational Institutes 

4. Enrolment and School Attendance. 

The Bu rea u of Technical Education is similarly 
divided into two Sections, the Section of Commercial and 
Industrial Education and the Section of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. To these are delegated duties relating to the follow- 
ing subjects : — 

Section of Commercial and Industrial Education : — 

I. Technical Schools 
z. Commercial Schools 

3. Nautical Schools 

4. Vocational Schools 

5. The Training of Technical School Teachers. 

Section of Agricultural Education : — 

I. Special and Ordinary Agricultural Schools 
z. Fishery Schools 

3. Grants from National Treasury for Technical Educa- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Social Education has three Sections ; 
the Section of Youth Education, of Adult Education and of 
General Affairs; To these Sections are delegated the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

Section of Youth Education : 

I. Young Men’s Societies and Boy Scouts 
z. Young Men’s Training Institutes. (These institutes do 
very much the same kind of work as the continuation 
technical schools, and a proposal for their amalgama- 
tion in a single service has recently been approved.) 

3. Continuation Technical Schools 

4. Conscript Education. 

Section of Adult Education : 

I. Libraries. (This includes the organization of short 
courses for the training of librarians and the extension 
of aid in the establishment of local libraries.) 
z. Museums and Exhibitions 

3. Social Educational Institutes 

4. Approval and recommendation of books. (This work 
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is undertaken r^ith the object of directing and improv- 
ing the public taste in literature and of inculcating moral 
precepts.) 

Tlie Section of General Affairs : 

1. Cinema. (This includes the production and distribution 
of educational films, and the endorsement and recom- 
mendation of certain films shown, by commercial com- 
panies.) 

2. Popular Amusements. 

The Bureau of Thought Supervision (previously- 
known as the Bureau of Student Control) is the most recent 
addition to the Department of Education. Its tv’^o sec- 
tions have been assigned the following duties : 

Section of Thought Supervision : 

1. Guidance and Control of Student Thought. (This sec- 
tion is established primarily for the purpose of “ influ- 
encing those who, under tire influence of Marxism and 
Lenimsm, tend towards improper conduct. ”<^^) 

2. Government Research ' Institute of National Culture. 
(This Institute was designed to bring together outstand- 
ing scholars and teachers “to contribute towards the 
study of the idea of the national character and spirit 
peculiar to Japan.”P) It also attempts to reclaim stu- 
dents who have been expelled from school for participa- 
tion in radical activities.) 

Section of Investigation : 

1. Investigation of thought problems 

2. Examination of books for guidance of thought. 

The Bureau of School Books is composed of the Sec- 
tion of Compilation and the Section of Publication. All 
the elementary school texts are compiled by and produced 
under the supervision of this Bureau. All text-books for 
higher schools must receive its approval. 

The Bureau of Religion is also composed of two divi- 
sions with tlieir sections divided as follows : 


(1) Ge/ifrcl Sxnry. p. 49. 

(2) IHd. p. 50. 
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The Religious Section : 

I. Religious sects and denominations 
z. Churches, Temples, Shrines 
3. Priests and Missionaries. 

The Preservation Section : 

1. Historic Spots and Scenic Beauties 

2. National Monuments 

3. National Treasures 

4. Works of Art and other Valuables. 

The Bureau of Educational Research. This Bureau 
catties on constant research into foreign educational tech- 
nique and principles, as well as attempting to gain a clearer 
knowledge of the historic background of th^ national ideals. 

School Superintendents. There are seventeen Super- 
intendents or Inspectors who are constantly employed by the 
Department to investigate personally the work of the schools. 
They Teport direct to the Vice-Minister, ’Further reference 
to their work will be found in Section 4 of this chapter. 

Inquiry Committee on Laws and Ordinances. This 
Committee is expected to super\dse the drafting of ordi- 
nances and to recommend necessary change^ in the existing 
laws for the benefit of the Department and its work. 

In addition to controlling the ordinary channels of 
school education, the Japanese Minister of Education is 
given administrative control over all extra-scholastic activi- 
ties in such collateral or related fields a.^ Art, Science, 
Literature and Religion. Museums and art galleries, re- 
search and experimental organizations or societies, literary 
activities in a great variety of forms, and all religious bodies 
are also subject to the supervision of this official. But the 
control of the radio comes under the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and there is much room for collaboration here. 

' Japanese schools are officially declared to be non-reli- 
gious . All teachers are therefore forbidden to use their class- 
rooms for the propagation of any religious creed. Teach- 
ers and scholars afike, however, ate expected to conform to 
all the official Shinto rites and observances, and this fact 
has given rise to what has become known as the “ Shrine 
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Controversy.” 

The position is briefly as follows : The government has 
officially declared that Shintoism (the worship of ancestral 
spirits, and in particular of the Imperial F amil y)^ is not a 
religion, but a form of state observance and a duty of filial 
piety. This is accepted by the Buddhist authorities, and in 
consequence there is no contradiction involved in a Japa- 
nese being both a Buddhist and a Shintoist. The Christian 
Church, however, has been less acquiescent. In the Chris- 
tian view, Shinto is a religion, and it is impossible for a 
person to worship the gods of the Shinto pantheon and the 
Christian Trinity at the same time. As a result, Christian 
students have been forbidden by some of the mission bodies 
to participate in Shinto ceremonies. This attitude is 
strongty denounced by the Japanese Government as dis- 
loyal, not only to the ancestral spirits but the Throne it- 
self. In some schools a compromise has been evolved by 
the Qiristian students, but in others the conflict stfll con- 
tinues with no evidence of an early solution. There can 
be no doubt tliat Sliinto rites are, by any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the word, religious observances, and it is 
equally dear that some of the concepts behind these observ- 
ances are incompatible with the Christian doctrine. Un- 
doubtedly the Japanese genius for compromise will even- 
tually evolve a solution of this problem, but it is difficult 
to see how this can be done without one side or the other 
making concession^ tliat will alter what are at present 
fundamental artides of faith. 

This question was brought to a head a few years ago in 
tlie Roman Catholic schools in Tokyo. Army officers with- 
drew from tlie schools because the Catholic authorities 
and students were reluctant to pay homage at the Yasukuni 
Shrine in Tokyo, where the spirits of those who have given 
thdr lives for Japan are enshrined. When, however, the 
Vice-Minister of Education offidally decLared that the 
Sliinto ceremony was not a religious observance, the Roman 
Catholic schools had no further objection to ffidr faithful 
paying homage at the shrine, and this is the position in 1937. 
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On the controversy between the Department of Educa- 
tion and the mission schools in Japan, the internationally- 
known Japanese leading Christian and social worker. Rev. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, who is highly respected by missionaries 
of all branches of Ae Christian Church in Japan, wrote the 
following passages, which have done a lot to clear the 
atmosphere and help foreign missions to come to a wise 
decision. 

“ It is a dismaying fact, but mission schools in Japan adopt 
the same standardized system. The desire to secure govern- 
ment recognition and the urge to build up a large student body 
may seem to justify this course. Yet, because of the large 
number of students, moral and religious education has suf- 
fered. I know of one mission school where some of the stu- 
dents went through the entire five-year course without once 
attending a religious service. What justification can there be 
for the existence of such a mission school ? 

“The Department of Education attempts to differentiate 
between state Shinto and religious Shinto. This may be wise, 
but its success is doubtful. According to the Department’s 
interpretation the state Shinto shrines are like national monu- 
ments which commemorate heroes who have rendered meri- 
torious service in the building of the Empire. Therefore, 
the Department insists that these shrines are not of a religious 
character. Nevertheless, through the existence of these monu- 
ment shrines the forms of ancient Asiatic Shamanism are pre- 
served. Yet it is true that the shrines of state Shinto are the 
monuments and tombs of men who have rendered conspicuous 
service to the state. In this respect they differ not at all from 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington and the Cenotaph in 
London. Therefore, when visiting them I remove my hat 
and bow in reverence, just as I do when I visit my parents’ 
graves. 

“ Unfortunately, the Roman Catholic Church has clashed 
with the Education and Army Departments over this question. 
Moreover, in the spring of 1933, a missionary in Gifu province 
came into conflict with the prefectural auAorities over this 
issue, with the result that the right of propagating the Christian 
faith was withdrawn. 


(l) Kagaaa—p. 55-4. 
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“The clash between the Department of Education and 
the Roman Catholic Church arose over the question of her 
students paying homage at die Yasukuni Shrine — a. pantheon 
dedicated to the spirits of soldiers who have died for their coun- 
try. This shrine was built to the memory of those who, since 
the Meiji Restoration, have died on the field of battle. Un- 
fortunately, the religious forms connected with this cenotaph 
are based on the ancient Asiatic Shamanism. The Jochi Uni- 
versity, a Roman Catholic institution, therefore forbade its 
students to pay visits to this shrine at the time of the Spring 
festival. The Department of Education, taking the attitude 
that this was not a religious function, urged their attendance. 
The church authorities, however, refused to peld. 

“ The case in the Gifu prefecture arose over the question of 
paying homage at the Great Shrine of Ise. The Imperial Family 
considers this shrine a sacred place of prime importance. Here 
the spirit of Ama-Terasu-O-hfikami was a ruler as well as a 
religious figure of the Shamanistic type, and therefore re- 
presents both political and religious authority. My conjecture 
IS that what today is worshipped at the outer shrine at Ise is the 
object of worsmp to which Ama-Terasu-O-Mikami herself 
made obeisance. But today it is the figure of Ama-Terasu- 
O-Mikami herself, radier than the religion she espoused, which 
is central at Ise and makes this the Jerusalem of state Shinto. 
Yet the sagacious educational authorities insist that the great 
shrine at Ise has no religious significance. 

“ Let me define my own position. Whenever I visit the 
Great Shrine of Ise, I do not worship Ama-Terasu-O-Mikami 
as a goddess. I do, however, remove my hat and bow rev- 
erently. The guard on duty finds no fault with this. The 
educational authorities ask nothing more. Some missionaries, 
however, look upon this as idol worship, and so clashes occur. 
These missionaries may find satisfaction in ignoring Japan’s 
whole past historj’ and in destroying the memorials or the 
nation’s builders. 

“ Personally, I find myself in agreement with the attitude of 
the education^ authorities, that the shrines of state Shinto 
should be treated as monuments to the builders of the ration 
and not be looked upon as religious institutions. There is no 
need of showing respect for shrines of doubtful and unworthy 
origin. But our hats should come off in respect for the nation’s 
builders.’’^^ 


( 1 ) Kc^asn.—pp. 85 - 9 . 
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SYSTEM OF CONTROL OF SCHOOLS UNDER 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Japanese schools under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Education may be classified into three groups in 
respect of their establishment, viz, : — 

1. Government schools : 

2. Public schools : — 

a. Those established by Prefectures ; 

b. Those established by Qties ; 

c. Those established by Wards, Towns or Villages ; 

3. Private schools. 

The government schools are under the direct control of 
the Department of Education both in educational affairs 
and management, and the public schools and private 
schools are partly under the control of the Department of 
Education and partly under the local prefectural govern- 
ment concerned. 

The Department of Education exercises direct control 
not only over the government schools but over all schools 
of higher education, such as universities, special schools, 
spedd technical schools and higher schools, of both public 
and private establishment in educational matters. The 
local prefectural governments arc directly responsible for 
the educational affairs of secondary schools and elementary 
schools of both public and private establishment. 

The public schools being established by public commu- 
nities, such as prefectures, dries, wards, towns or vil- 
lages, the management is natur^y under the charge of the 
parries concerned in their establishment. Hence such 
matters are taken up with or through the prefectural gov- 
ernment, municipal office, ward office, town or village 
office. Similarly, matters concerning the management of 
private schools are sometimes taken up through the pre- 
fectural government, municipal office, ward office, town 
or village office. 

The following table shows the system of control of 
schools under the Department of Education : — 
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SECTIONAL REGULATIONS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

Issued June iS. 191;. and revised froni tt.T.e to tiiv.t up to June a, 1934- 

Arf. I In tlie Minister’s Secretariat there shall be a Secretariat 
Section, an Archives Section, an Accountant' Sec- 
tion, a Section for Architecture and a Section for 
Physical Training, and the Secretariat shall have direc- 
tion of the affairs assigned to each Section. 

The Secretariat Section shall be in charge of the fol- 
lowing matters : — 

1. Promotion, degrading and ranks of officials ; 

2. Pensions and retiring allowances of the officials; 

3. Promotion, degrading and ranks of the staff mem- 
bers of public schools ; 

4. Foreign employees ; 

5. Custody of the seals of Minister and Vice-Minis- 
ter, and the seals of the Department of Education ; 

6. Prizes ; 

7. Their Imperial Majesties’ portrait and copies of 
the Imperial Rescripts ; 

8. Ceremonies at national festivals ; 

9. Regulations of the Department of Education and 
functionaries under its control. 

The Archives Section shall be in charge of the follow- 
ing matters ; — 

1. Receipt and despatch of official documents and 
drafts ; 

2. Compilation and presen'ation of official docu- 
ments ; 

3. Compilation of statistical reports and their puhli- 
carion in the Official Gazette; 

4. Compilation and distribution of Reports and 
Annual Returns ; 

5. Translation of documents ; 

6 . Discount in travelling fares for school teachers, 
students and pupils ; 

7. Matters not coming under the control of other 
Bureaux or Sections. 

The Accountancy Section shall have charge of the 
following matters : — 
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1. Budget, dosing accounts, and accounting of the 
expenditure and income coming under the control 
of the Department of Education ; 

2. Government property and articles imder the 
control of the Department of Education ; 

3. Inspection of accounts ; 

4. Law-suits concerned witli the affiiits under the 
control of the Department of Education. 

The Architecture Section shall have charge of the 
following matters : — 

1. Construction and repairs of schools, libraries and 
museums under the control of the Department of 
Education ; 

2. Construction and repairs of buildings for the use 
of the Department of Education ; 

3. Investigation of the plans and drawings for public 
or private schools, libraries and museums. 

The Section for Physical Training shall have charge of 
the following matters ; — 

1 . Hygiene of school grounds, buildings, implements 
ana other establishments of government, public 
and private schools ; 

2. Education in hygiene ; 

5 . Physical training and sports ; 

4. Physical training research institutes ; 

3. Physical examination, and physical power test in 
schools and kindergarten ; 

6 . Precautionary measures against disease, medical 
treatment and diet ; 

7. Direction and protection of students and children 
of physically feeble or weak-minded children ; 

8. Corporations ; 

9. Physical training statistics ; 

10. Other matters concerning physical training. 

y^r/. 2 In the Bureau of Higher Education Affairs, there shall 
be the Secdon of School Affairs, and the Section of 
Art and Science, and they shall have direction of the 
affairs assigned to them. 

The Section of School Affairs shall take charge of the 
following matters : — 

I. Universities ; 
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2. Higher Schools ; 

5. Special Schools and various other schools similar 
in grade to the above-mentioned i and 2 ; 

4. Astronomical Observatory, Institute for the 
Study of Infectious Diseases, Institute for 
Aeronautics, Rcscarcli Institute for Metals, Earth- 
quake Research Institute, Institute for Gicmical 
Research, and Hot-spring Cure Laboratory ; 

5. Students abroad ; 

6. Test and certificate for higher school teachers ; 

7. Educational undertakings ; 

8 . Chinese students ; 

9. Corporations, i.c. school corporations only ; 

10. Grants from the National Treasurj' to the staff 
members of public schools for long service allow- 
ance. 

The Section of Art and Science shall have direction of 
the following matters : — 

1. The Imperial Academy ; 

2. The Inmerial Academy of Fine Arts ; 

3. Sdentific research conferences, and other scien- 
tific meetings ; 

4. The encouragement of scientific research; 

5. Degrees, tides and designations ; 

6. Meteorological observations, meteorological sta- 
tions, and observatories for the measurement of 
latitude ; 

7. The Council of Aeronautics, Geodetic Committee, 
Committee for the Compilation of Catalogues of 
Sdentific Literatures, and Council of Precau- 
tionary Measures Against Earthquakes and Fire ; 

8. Corporations (cxduding school corporations) ; 

9. Matters not coming under the competency of any 
other Section. 

Art. 3 In the Bureau of General Education Affairs there shall 
be a Section of School Affairs and a Section of Gen- 
eral Affairs, and they shall deal with the business as- 
signed to each Section. 

The Section of School Aifeirs shall be charged with 
the following matters concerning : — 

1. Primary schools and the enrolment of children of 
school age ; 
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2. Normal schools, higher normal schools, women’s 
liigher normal schools and special institutes for 
training teacliers ; 

5. hliddle schools ; 

4. Girls’ high schools ; 

5. Schools for the blind ; schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and other schools for special education. 

6. Kindergarten ; 

7. Other schools similar in grade to the above-men- 
tioned ; 

S. Sanctioned schools abroad ; 

9. Tests and certificates for teachers in normal 
schools, middle schools and girls’ high schools ; 

10. Military training at schools and military officers to 
be appointed to conduct military training in 
schools ; 

1 1 . Educational institutes. 

The Section of General Affairs shall deal with ^ the 
following matters concerning : — 
r. Grants from the National Treasur}' to dti'es, 
towns and villages in connection wdth compulsory 
education ; 

2. Subsidies from the National Treasury to city, 
town and village elementary schools for educa- 
tional expenditure, and subsidies ftom the 
National Treasurj^ to the staff members of public 
schools for long service allowance ; 

3. Subsidies for normal school education; 

4. Subsidies for school education for the bHnd, deaf 
and dumb ; 

5. Tests of qualifications demanded of candidates to 
be admitted to special schools ; 

6. State examination in pxursuance of Art. 7 of the 
ordinance for higher civil service examination ; 

7. Corporations ; 

8. Appeals ; 

9. Those matters not coming under the competency 
of any- other Section. 

jirt. 4 In the Bureau of Business Education Affairs, there shall 
be a Section of Commercial and Industrial Education, 
and a Section of Agricultural Education, and they 
shall deal with the affairs assigned to each Section. 
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The Section of Commercial and Industrial Education 
shall take charge of the following affaifs : — 

1. Special technical schools ; 

2. Special commercial schools ; 

3. fecial nautical scliools ; 

4. Technical schools ; 

j. Commercial schools ; 

6. Nautical schools ; 

7. Vocational schools ; 

8 . Various other schools similar in grade to the 
above-mentioned ; 

9. Tlic training and capacity of teachers for technical 
schools, commercial schools, nautical schools and 
vocational schools. 

The Section of Agricultural Education shall deal with 
the following matters concerning : — 

I. Special schools of agriculture ; 
z. Special schools of fishery ; 

3. Schools of agriculture; 

4. Schools of fishery; 

5 . Other schools similar in grade to the above-men- 
tioned schools ; 

6. The training and capacity of teachers for schools 
of agriculture, schools of fishery, business and 
technical continuation schools ; 

7. Subsidies from the National Treasury for business 
and technical education expenditure ; 

8. Subsidies from the National Treasury to staff 
members of public schools as long service allow- 
ances ; 

9. Tests and certificates of scholastic attainments 
considered as equivalent to those of business- 
school graduates ; 

10. Test and certificates of teachers for business and 
technical schools ; 

11. Corporations ; 

12. Those questions not coming under the competen- 
cy of any other Section. 

Art, 5 In the Bureau of Sodal Education there shall be a 
Section of Young Men’s Education, a Section of Adult 
Education and a Section of General Affairs, and they 
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shall take charge of the affairs assigned to each Sec- 
tion. 

Tlie Section of Young Men’s Education shall deal 
■with tliosc matters concerning : — 

1 . Young men’s societies and boy scouts ; 

2. Youths’ scliools ; 

3. Business and technical continuation schools ; 

4. Subsidies from the National TreasurjT for yoxmg 
men’s training expenditure ; 

5. Subsidies from the National Treasury for business 
and technical continuation education expenditure ; 

6 . Investigation of conscripts’ education ; 

7. Education of young men and diildrcn. 

The Section of Adult Education shall deal with the 
questions relating to : — 

1. Adult education ; 

2. Libraries ; 

3. Museums and other institutes for cxlubidons ; 

4- Soda! educational institutes- 

Thc Section of General Affairs shall be responsible 
for the following matters : — 

1. The dnema; 

2. Popular amusements ; 

3. Approval and recommendation of books ; 

4. The improving of mode of life ; 

3. Corporations ; 

6 . Those matters not coming under the competency 
of any other Section. 

yir/. 6 The Bureau of Thought Problems shall be divided into 
the Section of Thought Problems and Section of In- 
vestigations, and shall deal with the affairs assigned to 
each Section. 

The Section of Thought Problems shall be in charge of 
those matters concerning : — 

1. The guidance and control of thought problems 
in schools and sodal educational institutes ; 

2. The control of thought problems in other direc- 
tions ; 

3. The Research Institutes for National Spiritual 
Cultures ; 
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4. Tlic institutes for local spiritual cultures ; 

j. Those matters not coming under the competenq’ 
of any other Section. 

The Section of Investigations shall be in charge of the 
following matters : — 

1. Investigation of thought problems in schools and 
social educational institutes ; 

2. Investigation of thought problems in other direc- 
tions ; 

5. Investigation of thought problems at home and 
abroad ; 

4. Investigation in books for the guidance of thought 
problems and their publication. 

Art. 7 In the Bureau of Books, there shall be the Section of 
Compilation and Revision and the Section of Publica- 
tions, and it shall deal with the affairs assigned to each 
Section. 

The Section of Compilation and Revision shall be 
responsible for those affairs concerning : — 

1. The compilation of national standard textbooks ; 

2. The compilation of textbooks for various schools ; 

5. Research council for textbooks ; 

4. The investigation of the national language. 

The Section of Publication shall deal -with the affairs 
concerning : — 

1. The publication of national standard textbooks ; 

2. The publication of textbooks for various schools ; 

3. The investigation, examination and approval of 
textbooks ; 

4. Those questions not coming under the compe- 
tency of any other Section. 

Art, 8 In the Bureau of Religion there shall be the Section of 
Religion and the Section of Preservation, and it shall 
take charge of the affairs assigned to each Section. 
The Section of Religion shall be charged with those 
affairs concerning : — 

1. Religious sects, denominations, churches, priests, 

. missionaries and other matters concerning reli- 
gion; 
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2. Temples and catliedrals ; 

3. Corporations. 

The Section of Preservation shall deal with those 
affairs concerning: — 

1. The preservation of national treasures ; 

2. The preservation of historic spots, scenic beauties 
and natural monuments ; 

3. The preservation of valuable art treasures ; 

4. Those questions not coming under the compe- 
tency of any other Section. 

Nof!. For convenience sake an outline sketch of the various bureaus under the 
Ministry of Education is given on pages 144-146. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

MINISTER 

VICE-MINISTER 

PARLIAMENTARY VICE-MINISTER 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNCILLOR 

I MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT 

1, Secretariat Section 

2, Archives Section 

3. Accountant Section 

4. Architecture Section 

3. Physical Training Section 

n BUREAU OF HIGHER EDUCATION AFFAIRS 

1. School Affairs Section : 

Universities, higher schools, special schools. 
Astronomical Observatory, Institute for the 
Study of Infectious Diseases, Institute of Aero- 
nautics, Research Institute for Metals, Earth- 
quake Research Institute, Institute for Chemi- 
Research, Hot-spring Cure Laboratory. 

2, Art and Science Section: 

Imperial Academy, Imperial Academy of Fine 
Art, Scientific Conferences, Meteorological 
Observatory, Observatory for the Measure- 
ment of Latitude, Council of Aeronautics, 
Geodetic Committee, Committee for Compila- 
tion of Catalogues of Scientific Literatures, 
Council of Precautionary Measures against 
Earthquakes and Fire, Corporations. 

m BUREAU OF GENERAL EDUCATION AFFAIRS : 

I. School Affairs Section : 

Primary schools. Kindergarten, normal schools, 
higher normal schools, women’s higher normal 
schools, special institutes for training teachers, 
middle sdiools, girls’ high schools, schools 
for blind, deaf and dumb. 
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2. General Affairs Section : 

Grants and subsidies, tests and certificates, 
corporations. 

IV BUREAU OF BUSINESS EDUCATION AFFAIRS:— 

1. Commercial and Industrial Education 
Section : 

Special and ordinary technical schools, com- 
mercial schools, nautical schools, vocational 
schools, training of teachers. 

2. Agricultural Education Affairs: 

Special and ordinary agricultural schools, 
fishery schools, training of teachers. 

V BUREAU OF SOOAL EDUCATION:— 

1. Young Men’s Education Section : 

Boy scouts, youths’ schools, business conti- 
nuation schools, conscript education. 

2. Adult Education Section: 

Adult education, libraries, museums, exhi- 
bitions. 

3. General Affairs Section: 

Cinema, popular amusements. 

VI BUREAU OF THOUGHT PROBLEMS :— 

1. Thought Problem Section: 

Guidance and control of thought. Institute 
for National Spiritual Culture. 

2. ImrESTiGATiON Section: 

Investigation in thought problems and books 
for guidance of thought. 

Vn BUREAU OF BOOKS :— 

1. Compilation and Revision Section : 

National standard textbooks, national lan- 
guage. 

2. PuBUC-ATioN Section: 

National standard textbooks. 
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vm BUREAU OF RELIGION 

1. Religion Section: 

Religious sects, denominations, churches, 
priests, missionaries, temples, cathedrals, cor- 
porations. 

2. Preservaiton Section: 

Historic spots, scenic beauties, natural monu- 
ments, national treasures, valuable art treas- 
ures. 
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COMPLETE NUAIBER OF SCHOOLS IN 
JAPAN IN 1934 


These figures are for March, 1954. 

All schools from primary schools to uni- 


versities 45,905 

Students and pupils 13,760,200 


Note : — This represents one school in each 100 sq. km., 
and 20 students in 100 people. 

Total numbers of schools and their enrolment in the five years 

1930-1934 


Year Schools Students 

1934 - 45.903 13,760,200 

1933 45.795 13,408,971 

193 * 45.766 15.073.854 

1931 45.89s 12,847,730 

1930 45.805 12,549,320 


The number of schools and students, classified according to the 
types of schools : — 

Elemental’ Schools 

Middle Schools 

Gills’ High Schools 

Technical Schools 

Technical Continuation Schools 

Higher Schools 

Universities 

Spedal Schools 

Spedal Technical Schools 

Normal Schools 

Higher Normal Schools 

Higher Normal Schools for Women 

Spedal Instimtes for the Training of Teachers — 

Institutes for the Training of Technical School 

Teachers 

Instimtes for the Training of Technical Con- 
tinuation School Teachers 

Schools for the Blind 

Schools for the Deaf and Dumb 

Miscellaneous Schools 


Total 

(In the following pages, only the figures in 1934 are giveri, iaitesd n 
those of five years.) 


Schools 

Students 

25.702 

11,035,288 

554 

3 * 7 .* 6 i 

V 75 

371.807 

1,041 

316.846 

15.140 

*.*71.530 

3 * 

20,300 

45 

70,893 

117 

67,180 

54 

23,082 

103 

32,817 

2 

1.752 

2 

836 

1 

58 

4 

362 

43 

78 

60 

1.CI4 

4 . 7=9 

4.791 

1.950 

*=^.674 

45.903 

13.760,20; 
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P«ctat*5« of 

School-!^ Orildfca artcsdiag Culdfta ao: childica aticiitjiog 

daldfca tciooli jttesding ichooU icfcooti 

1934 11,024,351 10,978,718 99-58 

The foregoing figures are here classified according to sex: — 

Odldtca attcadiag Pcrccouge of dsHdrsa 

Scfcool-age ehildrca achools atttadifig sdsooli 

Boys Girl* Boyj Gif!» Bop , Gids 

1934 5.589.17s 5455.557 5.566,300 3412418 99-59 99.58 

The following figures give the number of elementary schools 
in Japan and the number of their children in 1934 : — 

E/eff:i7:iay Scfnols Children 

Oftibary Elia. Ortibary &c Higicr Ordbiry Htgfcsf 

Schools Higirtf Elea. Sc. Elcra. Sc. Course Cosfse 


1954 7.P79 18437 166 9479.977 1.555.3°! 

Total ... 25.701 11,033,27s 


Note In the opinion of some authorities the H^her Elemeiitaiy Schools 
should be listed among the secondary schools. Thw are, hoteever, 
included here for coareaicnce sake. 


Second. 4 ry Education 


A 

hUdiU Schcoh 


S^oolr 

Sccdcaa 


1934 


554 

327,261 

B 

Grrh' HighSckdli 

Stitocls 

Smdeats 


1934 


..... 97 J 

571.807 

C 

Techrncal Scbccht etc. 

School* 

Scodesr* 


1934 


H 

0 

316,846 



Higher Educ.ation 





School Total 

Studsats 


1934 


.... 469 

195.339 

A 

Jjtdrersifier 


School* 

Scodeats 


1954 


45 

70.893 





^Of these figures tbcfs 

B 

Higher Reboots 



1 are 30 sdiool* ^erring 


1934 


— 6 z 

A Sts prepaatoff courses 





Ifor ualTCrsluts, srith 





IzO.OZl stialscts. 

C 

1 

1 

and Spichl 'L'echmcal Schools 



1934 


206 

97.831 



Other Education 


A 

Kxndcrgaim 



CHldrca 


1934 


— ij.jSS 

133.73s 

B 

Schools for tbt BUrJ 




1954 


78 

4.709 

C 

Schools for ihs arj Djorh 



1934 


60 

2.791 
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Blind, and Deaf and Dumb Qiildrcn of School Age (March 
I, 1954). 

Pefcenujje of 
Blind, Dcif 5c those attending 
Dumb children f>cr schools among 




Tboic •ttend- 10,000 children of 

Blind, Dcif tc 


Totil 

ing ichoob school tge 

Dumb children 

Blind 

2.250 

814 1.77 


36.18 

Deaf & Dumb 

6.137 

2,617 4.82 


42.64 

Blind, Deaf & Dumb.. 

46 

0 0.04 


0 

Total 

8.433 

3,431 6.63 


40.69 

D MitctUantcut Schools 




1954- 


1.950 209,674 





School! 

Students 

Of these figures — Those resembling Elcmcntaty Schools ... 

242 

19.613 



Aftddic Schools 

100 

20,096 

}> 

»» 

Girls’ High Schools ... 

68 

19.242 


t* 

Special Schools 

*7 

5.833 



Technical Schools 

514 

37.808 





87.031 





Total 



1 . 9 JO 

20$, 62} 


STATE TEXT-BOOKS 

Of the text-boohs in elementary schools there are state text- 
books on morals, language, arithmetic, liistorj^ geography, 
science, household management and drawing, which are com- 
piled by the Department of Education. These text-books are 
for compulsory use in the elementary schools. Some other 
text-books are compiled by the Monbusho or are authorized 
by the Monbusho after investigation. 

Text-books in secondary schools arc all those examined 
and authorized by the Department of Education. 

EDUCATION IN COLONIES 

I. 

Chosen (Korea) Formosa 

(May, 1934) (April, 1955) 

Schools Students Schools Students 


Elementary Education. 2,701 ^ 3 ^ 195 ^ 9^7 4-3»iJ5 

Secondary 81 19.551 =4 1,409 

Technical „ 150 20,890 45 3,908 

Higher i6 4.9i^ 5 1.083 

Normal 3 4 M09 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


' Schools StudcoU 

1934 H7 37.006 

Of these i. Normal Schools — Organs for Training Elementary School Teachers. 

Scboo!t Students 

1934 105 


1. Schools for Training Teachers of Secondary Education. 


1934... 


1934 - 


Schools 


Training 
Special 0>ur«e of 



HIgber 

Htghet N.S. 

Instihiici for 

Drawing of 


Noffnal 

for 

Tfaialflg 

Tokyo Fine 

Total 

Schools 

Women 

Teachers 

Att School 

7 

2 

2 

Students 

4 

I 

2,813 

1.752 

346 

58 

59 


Training 
Course of A 
Grade of Tokfo 
Acadcray of 
Music 
1 

9S 


3. Organs for Training Technical School Teachers. 

Agriculturat Technical Commeidal Toial 

Schools Stadents Schools Students Schools Students Schools Students 

1934... I HI 2 130 I 101 4 3^2 


4. Organs for Training Teachers of Youths’ Schools. 

Schools 

1934 48 

Of these 48 Schools 44 were for men. 

2 were for -women. 

2 -were for both men and -women. 


THE INSPECTORATE AND TEACHING STAFF 

In the final analysis the value of any system of education 
depends upon the quality of the teaching staff. This fact 
was recognized by the statesmen who inaugurated the 
modern system of national education in Japan, so that from 
the very beginning the absolute necessity of training a 
competent body of teachers was fuUy recognized. To do 
this, however, was not easy. When the new educational 
experiment was started Japan had very few scholars who 
were trained either in the subjects to be taught or in meth- 
ods of teaching. During the early years of the great experi- 
ment, therefore, it was essential that particular emphasis be 
placed upon the work of the normal schools, and that 
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every effort be made to induce capable young men and 
women to enter the tcacliing profession. In most cases 
this was not easy as the monetary rewards were of necessity 
closely restricted and with the opening of Japan to foreign 
contacts, and the consequent tremendous increase in trade 
and national activities, greater opportunities for personal 
advancement were offered to the ambitious youtli of the 
nation in commerce, industry and the civil service than 
could be found in tcacliing. Tliis conflict indeed has 
continued down to the present day, so that the meagre 
salaries which the educational authorities can afford to pay 
stiU offer the greatest single handicap in the development of 
a really competent and enthusiastic tcacliing body. In 
periods of economic depression there is, of course, no 
scarcity of teachers, but in this Japan is not different from 
other countries. 

In order to offset to some extent the inevitable short- 
comings of tlie hastily selected and somewhat inadequately 
trained teaching staff, the educational authorides of Japan 
have from the beginning outlined in great detail die mate- 
rial that is to be used by the teachers in the various grades, 
and have also presedbed die methods by which it is to be 
presented. In order to see that these instructions are under- 
stood and enforced, special emphasis has been placed upon 
the advisability of organizing a highly competent inspector- 
ate. Here again, however, financial restrictions have inter- 
fered with the execution of departmental plans, and the 
number of inspectors has in fact never been sufficient ade- 
quately to supervise the work of the teachers in the rapidly 
expanffing school system. From time to time efforts have 
been made to supplement the work of die national inspect- 
ors by placing part of the responsibility upon prefectural 
autiiorities and by investing with similar duties the directors 
of the various normal scliools. The results, however, 
have not yet reached a condition tiiat is satisfactory to the 
educational autiiorities, particularly as regards the inspec- 
tion of middle and higher schools. At the present time 
the Department of Education maintains seventeen inspec- 
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tors whose duties are to inspect (i) educational administra- 
tion (prefectural schools), (2) school education, (5) school 
hygiene, (4) school economics, and (j) work of school 
staff. There are also a few special inspectors for social 
education. 

The position of the teacher in Japan appears somewhat 
anomalous to those acquainted with conditions in occi- 
dental countries- In the first place, not only the successful 
and capable teachers, but also the less prominent members 
of the profession are accorded a degree of respect that is 
seldom paralleled in the West, though it must be admitted 
that within recent years this respect has somewhat waned. 
On the other hand the Japanese teacher has very little of 
that autocratic power that is invested in his occidental con- 
frere. Students can and do on occasion cause the resigna- 
tion or removal of a teacher whose personality or methods 
have' given them offence. Strikes and other organized pro- 
tests are not by any means uncommon, and they usually re- 
sult in the resignation of the teacher or a dmini strator against 
whom they are directed. There is very little of that in- 
formal and friendly intercourse between the teacher and 
pupil which is so common in North America and Great 
Britain. There is, moreover, little or none of the “rag- 
ging ” of the teachers which sometimes occurs in schools 
or universities abroad. The Japanese student will in general 
accord to his teacher or professor an attention and respect 
that would be most unusual in other countries. But when 
the students are offended, they take more serious and de- 
finite action to express their hostility than would be done 
by students in other countries. Japanese students for the 
most part are serious-minded and Imd-working, and if their 
teachers are competent, and careful not to offend against the 
accepted standard, they will be rewarded with their students^ 
diligence, courtesy and respectful appreciation. 

It has already been said that in Japanese society the teacher 
is accorded a place of honour that does something to com- 
pensate him for the meagre financial rewards he receives. 
This fact, combined with the comparative ease with which 
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one on enter the teaching profession in Japan, has resulted 
in an over-supply of teachers in spite of the low salaries 
paid. This is specially so in the elementar)’- and middle 
schools. Although many efforts have been made to im- 
prove the teaching by raising the smndards of the normal 
schools, it is stlU true in a great measure that persons who 
would be found incompetent in the commercial or profes- 
sional world do in Japan (as indeed in many odicr countries) 
find it possible to obtain positions as teachers. Thus, ease 
of entry into the profession, and the social prestige accorded 
its members, have resulted in supplying a verj' large number 
of comparatively low-grade teachers. That more compe- 
tent teadiers arc not available is in part at least owing to 
tlic low salary scale, though the more conservative members 
of the profession claim that the economic question does not 
enter into tlic question since H. M. die Emperor graciously 
raised the profession to such a high plane in the Japanese 
esteem. Despite this opinion, however, diere is ample 
evidence to the contrary, though it has to be admitted of 
the primary school teachers that it is doubtful whcdierin any 
other country in the world such a large number would go so 
long without dicir salaries as it has been revealed of large 
numbers of provincial primary school teachers witliin re- 
cent years. Male teachers in elementary schools average 
about Y70.00 per month, and women teadiers receive about 
¥50.00. Salaries in middle schools approximate ¥125.00 
a mondi, wliile principals of such schools receive in the 
neighbourhood of ¥200.00. University professors are paid 
from ¥3,000.00 to ¥5,000.00 a year, and presidents of 
Imperial universides (the highest paid academic posts in 
Japan) are given from ¥7,000.00 to ¥7,700.00 a year. But 
these salaries are not suffidendy attraedve to lure ambitious 
young men into the teaching profession, unless they have a 
real affection for learning or a highly developed sense of 
civic responsibility. 

The position of members of die teaching body in Japan 
is complicated by the recognition of a number of different 
grades or kinds of teacliing certificates. In the elementary 
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schools, for example, the following classes of teachers are 
to be found : 

(i) 'Kegular teachers with certificates enabling them to teach 
in any elementary school. 

(а) 'Kegular ordinary teachers with certificates to teach in any 
ordinary elementary school. 

(3) Special teachers with certificates permitting them to teach 
some special subject such as singing, sewing or gym- 
nastics. 

(4) Assistant teachers with certificates allowing them to 
assist tegular teachers in any elementary school. 

(5) Assistant ordinary teachers who are allowed to assist the 
teachers in any ordinary elementary school. 

(б) In some cases provisional teachers without certificates 
ate allowed to take the place of assistant teachers. 

There are two kinds of elementary school teachers’ certi- 
ficates in Japan. A general certificate which is valid in any 
part of the country, and which is granted by the Minister of 
Education, and the prefectural certificate which is valid only 
in the prefecture by which it is issued. General certificates 
are granted to those who have served successfully at least 
ten years in elementary schools; to graduates of higher 
normal schools; to higher normal school graduates who 
have served at least three years as regular teachers ; and to 
graduates of government schools who have special train- 
ing fitting them to become teachers of special subjects and 
who have served at least three years. Prefectural teachers’ 
certificates are granted to graduates of normal schools 
or to other approved schools, and to those who have passed 
examinations for the teachers’ licence examination. The 
qualifications demanded for permission to accept positions 
as assistant teachers are not severe. Indeed, many such 
teachers are recruited from among those with little or no 
actual training of any kind. This is particularly true of 
those who are taken on in the less wealthy prefectures, where 
there is undoubtedly a constant temptation to obtain an 
increasing percentage of the whole teaching staff from such 
groups due often to prefectural penury. 

One aspect of the position of teachers in Japan that is not 
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uncommon in otlier countries is obser\^ed in their disci- 
plinary reflations . There arc in Japan four forms of recog- 
nized punishment. These are, first; reprimand, second; 
reduction in salary by not more than one-third, nor for a 
period longer than one year, tliird ; dismissal, and fourth ; 
cancellation of the tcacliing certificate. Tliese measures 
may be imposed by the school director or by the local 
authorities, but tliey must be reported, and are subject to 
review by the Department of Education. 

Teachers in middle schools, in higher schools, and 
universities must obtain certificates from the AEnister of 
Education, who grants them at his discretion to graduates of 
certain schools, or to those who have passed appropriate 
examinations. It is in the middle schools that the worst 
example of an over-supply of teachers is apparent. For 
many years tlie number of teacliing posts in such schools 
tliat are open has been less than tlie number of graduates 
from the higher normal schools and other government 
institudons designed for the training of middle school 
teachers, without including tlie number of tliose teacliers 
whose special qualificadons have resulted in their obtaining 
government certificates permitting them to teach in middle 
schools. This would seem to be one case in which an im- 
mediate and drasdc improvement in the qualificadons de- 
manded of prospeedve teadiers should be at once insdtuted. 
Though there is a surplus of teachers of English in middle 
and higher schools, diere is held each year the “Teach- 
ers’ Licence Examinadon.” Candidates from business 
houses, retired army and navy officers, and men and women 
from many different branches of society, take this examina- 
don, though should they obtain die licence, there are no 
teaching posidons for them. The result is diat many take 
the examination merely to raise their prestige, and, with 
luck, their salades in the business and other houses where 
they are employed. 

In otiier chapters further information will be found of 
the number of teachers and the ratio of teachers to pupils 
in the different types of schools. In general it may be said 
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that in Japan not only is the teacher underpaid but he is 
over-worked, and the quality of his work inevitably suffers 
from the size of the classes which he has to teach. 



CHAPTER V 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 
1. Sources of Income 

Japan has now come very close to achieving the ideal 
condition of free and nation-wide elementary education. 
She claims an attendance of 99.58%. The 9,651,168 
public elementary school children in the year 1929 paid in 
fees only ¥6,185,250.00, or an average of ¥.64 (or at the 
present rate of exchange less than zo^ or 9d) per child, per 
year. In a large percentage of cases even this small sum is 
not paid, but a correspondingly larger amount is paid by 
those who are financially able to do so. Lack of money is 
not accepted as an excuse for non-attendance of children ~ 
who should be going to the elementary schools. The 
local authorities in each district not only set the amount 
that is to be paid by the parents or guardians of the school 
children, but they also may, and do, grant part or full 
exemption to all those farmlies which are deemed to be 
unable to make tlie required payments. 

In die middle schools the Vandal burden upon the stu- 
dents is still comparatively light, at least in those cases in 
which the student is able to live at home. In 1929 there 
were 278,531 public middle school students, and the total 
amount of fees paid was ¥12,275,787. Then the average 
payment was still only ¥44.07 ($12.34 or ^^2-10-0) per stu- 
dent, per annum. Although tiiis sum means considerably 
more in Japan than it does in North America or Great 
Britain, it is still within the possibilities of most Japanese 
families outside the poorer agricultural districts or the 
slums of die great ddes. In this respect, too great a stress 
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cannot be laid upon the willingness of the average Japanese 
parents to suffer personal privations in order to make pos- 
sible the education of their sons, and, though to a lesser 
extent, of their daughters. It is one of the tragedies^ of 
Japanese life that parents who have made and are willing 
to continue making such sacrifices often find their efforte 
frustrated by die inability of the secondary schools and uni- 
versities to admit all, or even a lialf, of the applicants who 
crowd their doors. 

The following table shows the average annual fee paid 
by pupils to the public institutions of advanced or higher 
learning in Japan. 


School Average fee 

Normal Schools ¥ 8.}8 

High Schools for Girls J7-88 

Higher Schools 4,46 

Special Schools 50,96 

Technical Schools 53.75 

Universities 13.03 


In estimating the figures for the normal school students 
it must be borne in mind that they receive their full 
maintenance from the government. It must also be re- 
membered that these figures in all cases refer only to gov- 
ernment or public schools, and do not include the amounts 
spent by students attending schools organized and run by 
private individuals or groups. 

As an examination of the foregoing figures wiU show, the 
amounts charged for tuition in Japan are comparatively low, 
and were tuition the only cost to the pupil or his parents the 
number of students unable to continue their studies on 
account of the size of the fees would be insignificant. The 
fact is, of course, that tuition is a very small part of the cost 
of education — ^the provision of food and lodging and the 
loss of income that would be obtained were the student at 
work — constitute the major items in the finanrial problem 
facing Japanese students who wish to pursue their studies 
beyond the compulsory years. Here the Japanese family 
system helps considerably, since a large number of students 
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attending the liigher institutions are able to live witli their 
relatives. But even when the student lives at home or witli 
relatives tliese items are of serious importance to lie average 
Japanese family, and as a result tiiousands of students who 
in happier circumstances might continue their studies 
witli benefit to themselves and their country are annually 
forced to leave tlie schoolroom and enter — or try to enter — 
industry and commerce. As, however, society cannot ab- 
sorb all those who graduate at the higher institutions, so 
that the “ white-collared ” professions are overcrowded, 
it is e^edient to limit the number of entries to higher 
institutions and universities. 

In an effort to minimize the hardships caused by this 
financial barrier, the Government and private individuals 
make large annual contributions to various funds for the 
endowment of promising students. Outstanding among 
these organizations is the Children’s School Attendance 
Encouragement Fund. This was established with branches 
in each prefecture and money granted from the Privy Purse 
on the occasion of tlie wedding of His Majesty the 
Emperor in 1924. This fund has since been augmented 
by various contributions from private individuals and from 
prefectural governments. The interest derived from tliis 
fund, togedier with prefectural grants and private dona- 
tions, is given to city, town, and village authorities who 
administer it either Ijy direct donation to needy pupils, 
or by subsidizing organizations formed for the purpose of 
encouraging school attendance. The following figures for 
the year 1928-1929 illustrate the way in which the fund is 
administered : — 


Auoukt Received by 

Prefectures : Yen 

From National Treasury 500,000 

From Prefectural Expenses 1 80,601 

From Stock Fund 158.617 

From Endowments 6 

From balance of preceding year 2 1 7,25 S 

Total 1,056,482 
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Grants made bt 

Prefectures : Yen 

ToGties 153.85* 

To To-pms and Villages - 471.549 

To Transfer to Fund 204.752 

To Amount carried forward to following year 226,330 


Total 1,056^382 

Expenditure bt Local 

Authorities Yen 

Grants made to 24,885 individuals in cities, towns 

and villages 726,646 

Grants to public bodies 1:2,156 

Grants to others 14,951 


Total 855,753 


Of much greater importance tlian these funds for the 
assistance of impecunious students is the very strong Japa- 
nese tradition of personal benevolence in educational mat- 
ters. The traditional patronage system which flourished 
in the middle ages, and which in so many instances led the 
feudal lords to provide educational facilities for the children 
of their supporters, is still alive today. It would be very 
difiicult to compute the number of university students, for 
example, who are annually enabled to continue their studies 
by the aid of men of weith or position and who for some 
reason or another are interested in their welfare. Even the 
old feudal relationship itself still persists in many cases, and 
until quite recently there were instances of one man sup- 
porting as many as twenty, forty or even one hundred 
students pursuing their university studies in the capital. 
There is of course no way of estimating the amount 
of money that is annually spent in this manner, but it 
must amount to a very considerable sum, and it is repre- 
sentative of one of the most admirable traits of the Japa- 
nese character, and proof of their respect for civic responsi- 
bilities. 

Judged by North America, and even British standards, 
the remuneration received by teachers and professors in 
Japan (excluding foreign instructors who have been, and 
in many cases still are paid comparatively well) is lamentably 
small. It is true that the Japanese teacher derives a good 
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deal of his or her reward in other than finan ri ^l ways, and 
that the standard of tlie teaching staif is not as weak as 
might otherwise be expected. But it is also true that the 
qu^ty of the teaching will not reach the level diat the 
authorities desire until some means has been found to in- 
crease tlie teachers’ salar}A Two of the compensations 
enjoyed by Japanese teachers for their relatively low salary 
are die public esteem and the right to retire with a pension 
after 15 years’ service. The pension is so small, however, 
that they ate usually compelled either to continue their 
service or to seek some other post to eke out a living. 

There are in Japan many classifications into which the 
public school teachers axe divided,^’ and there is an even 
greater variation in tiieir remuneration. All that can be 
done here is to indicate in general terms the amounts that 
are paid to the teachers in die various types of school. 
The following table shows the average amount received in 
the year 1928-1929 by the teachers in the schools listed : — 


Public Elementary Schools ¥ 57 per month. 

Middle Schools 116 „ „ 

Girls’ High Schools „ „ 

High Schools 200 „ „ 

Normal Schools 135 „ „ 

Technical Schools 108 „ „ 

Universities 217 „ „ 


Note : — In 1931 there were cuts from 3% to 20% 
Expenditore 

The total expenditure of the Department of Education for 
the year 1928-29^®^ was ¥134,901,100, of which ¥118,133,857 
was listed as ordinary expenditure and ¥16,763,243 as extra- 
ordin^ or special expenditure. The ordinary expenditure 


was divided as follows : 

Yen 

The Department Proper 3,203,903 

Meteorological Observatories 395,174 


(r) See Section on Normal Schools 

(a) As the Annual Report of the Japanese Department of Education is never pub- 
lished until five years after the close of the year under review these figures arc 
the latest available. 
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Observatory for the Measurement of Lati- Yen 

tude 43>838 

Committees for the Examination of Physi- 
cians and Pharmaceutists i 47 j 597 

Grant for General Education 82,705,128 

Encouragement Fund for Technical Educa- 
tion 870,524 

Educational Fund for the Blind, the Deaf 

and the Dumb 136,710 

Contribution for Additional Salaries for 
Long Service to the Teachers of Public 

Schools 940,548 

Imperial Universities and Other Depart- 
ment Institutions 25,426,515 

Other Expenses 6,077 

Expenses for Investigating and Preserving 
Scenery and Historic and Natural Monu- 
ments 54,845 


Total 118,135,857 

The following table shows in detail the total expenditure 
in the year 1928-29 of all educational bodies in Japan. 


Table Showing for 1928-29 the Amount of 
Public School E^enditure and Income 
OF Prefectures, Districts, Cities, 
Towns and Villages 


Elementaxy 

Schools. 


Notmal Schools- 


Salaries of professors, instructors, 

teadiers, etc. 

„ other teachers 

„ „ Irindergarten mistresses 

„ „ dormitory superintendents 

„ „ derks 

Grant for school physidans 

Tiavdling expenses 

Salancs of Yatoi, ushers, servants, etc. 

Scholarships 

Rent for ^ound and houses 

Expenses for books, apparatus, etc. — 


regular 


Yen 


144,044,295 

14,936,747 

47,009 


942,332 

4,100,428 

11,730,467 

372,538 

1,661,168 

7,733.995 


Yen 


3,255,534 

456,892 

28,000 


49,908 

210,303 

18,595 

195,861 

599,692 

5,458,825 

47.434 

379,718 
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Expenses for school furniture 

„ „ articles of consumption 

„ „ buildings 

8,079,148 

10,113,255 

77.513.752 

345.57S 

375.358 

1492.767 

285.135 

804,827 

Other expenses 

20,893,066 

Total 

308,398,804 

15,964,227 

Tuition fees 

Kindergarten fees and fees paid bj* library 

6.185,250 

52,046 

5.624.525 

2.587,636 

594,286 

1406,157 

967.787 

214,730.896 

76,250,171 

422,361 

14,455 

8 8.720 
16,387 
510 
34,810 

11,886,984 

3,500,000 

Voluntary contributions 

Amount derived from school stock property 

Amount derived from other properties 

hEscclIaneous 

Aid from the prcfcctural rates 

National aid and grants 


Total }o8,39S,8o4 15,964,zi7 


Middle Schools 

H>{;h Schools 
Coe GIfli 

Higher Schools 

UnlTcnitles 

Speciil 

Schools 

Technical 

Schools 

Yen 

Yea 

Yen 

Yen 

Yea 

Yen 

1,117.871 

1,184,007 

8,848 

^30.372 

21,031 

1487,615 

12.671.543 

10414,639 

143.755 

625,269 

186,563 

18,029,989 

2,180,687 

1,018,563 

8.845 

110,342 

29,624 

2.157.905 

73,938 

68,080 

300 

5.909 

591 

69,557 

634490 

542,119 

6,098 

216,202 

12,297 

772.016 


— 

— 

88,547 

— 

— 

48,502 

47,985 

370 

480 

588 

61,847 

464,648 

389.848 

7.718 

78.876 

9.894 

804,819 

10,200 

1,152,175 

26,126 

870,259 

27.921 

3.190,372 

13426 

4,140 

— 

4.327 

— 

41.111 

41,326 

72,570 

500 

2,360 

— 

287433 

619,853 

550,893 

20,306 

291.333 

27.133 

1.480,933 

,684.694 

587,722 

25,202 

167,706 

15.358 

1438,717 

642,777 

533.062 

9,892 

419,168 

20,895 

1.754.093 

6,072,614 

3,615,629 

331,376 

572,360 

107447 

3.632,135 

462,089 

379.585 

1,514 

132.269 

4.543 

314,380 

1.579467 

1.241,496 

47.903 

1,217432 

13.760 

3433,810 


28,617,945 21,792,563 638,815 4»8j3>^53 477»fi45 4t»^56.73- 


12,273.787 

10,078,888 

75,652 

529,621 

107,106 

7,290,057 

871,385 

851,783 

120,000 

351.341 

100,000 

1,213.809 

217.997 

19.564 

40,705 

9,167 


96413 

1.897 

2.713 

— 

31.047 


35,016 

265.143 

711,118 

21.735 

5,860,772 

3.151 

903,384 

40,824 

14,944.912 

351.441 

9.797.052 

380,723 

250,605 

263,388 

2,301,698 

29,264,163 


— 

— 

500 


49.992 

28,617,945 

21.792,563 

658,815 

4.833.233 

477.645 

41.156,732 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


l6j 


The figures in the foregoing table show tliat Japanese 
public bodies spent on education in the year under review a 
total of ¥47 i,3zi, 95I. This equals a per capita expendi- 
ture of approximately ¥8.00, or $4,00 at par. Tliis can be 
compared with the approximate per capita expenditure of 
Canadian §15.00 in the Province of Bridsh Columbia, and 
American §i8i in tlie State of Oregon. In Great Britain on 
tlie other hand (and this is explained in part by the greater 
prevalence of private schools), tlie per capita expenditure 
on education in the same year was only slightly over ¥z.oo, 
or about 4s-4d at par. 

The expenditure per student in the various types of gov- 
ernment schools during i9z8-29 was approximately as 


follows : 

Elementary Schools ¥ 51.00 

Middle Schools 105.00 

Girls’ High Schools 8r.oo . 

Higher Schools 56.00 

Normal Schools 501.00 

Universities 195.00 


Educational Expenses 

(Budget for 1 95 5 — ^Latest figures) 
LOCAL PUBLIC BODIES 


1953... 


State 



Town* and 

PWratc Ed‘l 

Treasury 

Prefectures 

Gtie* 

Villages 

Organs 

173,130,000 

105,369,000 

102,406.000 

202,816,000 

62,312,000 


Gnad Total 
646,253,000 


¥471,150,000 being the amount spent by the state and local public bodies, the 
amount per capita of the population is 7 yen and 1 sen for 1933. 

Here is given a fuller account of the expenditure* 


Toiras 

State Pre- & PtivatcEd*! 

Trcasucy fecturca Cities Village* Organs Total 

Elcmcntaty Education. loo.gSe 50,167 84,657 176,040 1,266 595,112* 

Secondary Education... 1,594 55,785 10,501 16.981 18,095 100,754 

Higher Education 56,787 2,468 1,275 — I2,775 85,3°3 

Normal Education 3>4I5 9,5*8 . — — — *2,943 

Blind, Deaf and Dumb 

Education 438 1,197 164 357 

Other Education — 239 334 13,266 13,919 


Total 163,226 97,374 95,749 195.081 55,757 604,031 

Other Exp enditure... 9,904 7,995 5,^57 9,797 6,775 40,108 

Grand Total i73,t3o *°5,3h9 205,878 62,512 644,139 


(Units of 1,000 Yen). 
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The amount (¥494,912,000) is distributed among the follow- 
ing types of schools. 


5S3J 

Elementary Schools 

Middle Schools 

Girls’ High Schools 

Higher Schools 

Universidcs (including Higher Not- 

mal Schools) 

Specials Schools 

Special Technical Schools 

Technical Schools 

Technical Continuation Schools 

Higher Normal Schools for Women. 

Normal Schools 

Special Institutes for Training Tea- 
chers 

Institutes for Training Technical 

School Teachers 

Instituted for Training Technical 

Continuation School Teachers 

Blind, Deaf and Dumb Schools 

Miscdlaneous Schools 


Grand Total 


Edueatiooai 

Students 6 c 


Expeodimte 

Pupils 


Yea 


Yen 


it.033,278 

26,297 

25.538,247 

327.261 

78,036 

25.239.338 

571.807 

67.614 

5.596.359 

20,500 

275.682 

53.927,051 


'760.987 

1j.537.901 

67,180 

201 .5 1 7 

10,043,078 

23,082 

435-191 

28,911.583 

316,846 

91.248 

16,041,759 

2.271.530 

12.616 

325.595 

846 

621.268 

9.509.417 

32,817 

289.771 

8,005 

38 

138.017 

93,168 

362 

262.895 

502,817 

1,014 

298,630 

1,846,794 

9,500 

194-399 

13.691,426 

209,674 

65.299 


494,932,128 15,760,200 5J.967 


Army, Navy and Education Budgets Compared 

The following figures show the comparative budgets for 
Army, Navy and Education during the past six years. It 
will lie observed that though the budget of the Ministry of 
Education is itself far below that of the Army and Navy, the 
aggregate of the sums spent by the Minis try of Education 
and the local bodies actually amounts to mote than the 
sums allocated to either the Army or the Navy. 

Annual Expenditure and Budget 


1956 

’953 

3934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 


Army 

!3o8,3r7,ooo 

492.958.000 
453.^93,000 

462.644.000 

373.575.000 

227.488.000 
,200,824,000 


Navy 

551^467,000 

529.683.000 

489.147.000 

1409.975.000 

512.809.000 

227.129.000 

1242.035.000 


Hducation 

596,529.255 

577.907.6j4 

557.454,115 

532,984,684 

519,383,886 

549,667,431 

591.542.140i 


Ministry of 
Edacation 

142.678.000 

1149.825.000 
152,105,765 
148,239,255 
|i 37 .* 39 .i 55 
145,520,002 

144,373.838 


Local Ed, Ex. 

455.851.255 

428,082,634 

405.328,530 

384,901,441 

382,344.631 

406,347429 

447,168,312 


School, Privalc 
Association 


87,274,000! 
57.930,687/ 
These figures arc 
oot included in 


total EdI. Exp* 



PART III. 



CHAPTER VI 

KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

I. Kindergarten 

The first Kindergarten in Japan was opened in 1876 by 
the Tokyo Higher Normal School. At that time the prin- 
ciples of the German innovator Froebel were attracting wide 
attention, and this first Japanese Kindergarten was designed 
to apply his principles under the supervision of the Higher 
Normal School. 

Since 1876 the number of Kindergarten in Japan has 
rapidly increased. In 1925 there were already more than 933, 
with 2,933 teachers and 84,500 pupUs. The figures in 193 3- 
34 were : — 1,786, with 5,521 teachers and 133,735 pupils. 

Most of the Kindergarten are private, and Aough the 
Ministry has not opened many State Kindergarten, it 
has done much to encourage the opening of private, 
prefectural or municipal schools for children of pre- 
school age. Until the revision of the school ordinance 
which placed Kindergarten outside the jurisdiction of the 
primary school, the Kindergarten did not increase in pro- 
portion to the primary schools. Since this reform, how- 
ever, they have increased considerably, as the figures show. 
The IVlinistry allows, moreover, considerable elasticity in 
the Kindergarten. Tliis means that because of the absence 
of any well-organized system governing them, the Japanese 
pre-school institutions are of aU sorts, and many would not 
be permitted to work under any thorough system of school 
inspection since they cannot fit into any sound educational 
category. 
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For the most part the Japanese Kindergarten cater for 
the children of the -wealthy and upper middle classes. For 
the masses there is a system of day nurseries or creches, but 
the greater part of the children receive no systematic train- 
ing until they enter the elementary schools. 

The Kindergarten are open to cliildren above the age of 
three, and receive children until they are of age to enter the 
primary school, which is at six. TTiey aim chiefly at de- 
veloping the body and mind, fostering good dispositions, 
rectifying unpleasant idiosyncrasies and generally collabo- 
rating -with parents in training the young children. Even 
today, however, there is considerable imccrtainty in regard 
to what should really constitute the object of the Kinder- 
garten in Japan. Some of the Kindergarten seriously strive 
to appropriate the best thought of Japanese and foreign 
Kindergarten specialists. Here the American missionary 
Kindergarten have frequently been taken as their model. 
But a large number of the institutions attempt to do li^e 
more than entertain the children from the time they arrive 
in the morning until either the parents or maids call for them 
in the afternoon. As, however, the Japanese have the 
genius for entertaining and teaching children of tender years, 
it is safe to say that even when there is no "organized teach- 
ing on established Kindergarten principles in these institu- 
tions, the children leam much that is useful both in char- 
acter-building and in preparing diem to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of what the primary school has to offer them later. 
To effect this, special apparatus is available in the best 
Kindergarten. Facilities are also provided for recreation, 
amusement, observation, singing, conversation and manual 
training; but text-books so-called are not used. Some 
Kindergarten are sufEciendy advanced as to give systematic 
, training in such advanced subjects as the kata-kam alphabet, 
but others do not make any e&rt to develop in the children 
even an appreciation of the elementary phenomena of form, 
except indirecdy through games. But such extremes as 
these ate to be expected in a country where anyone may es- 
tablish a Kindergarten and conduct it without any regular or 
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effective form of either supervision or inspection, though 
it is the regulation that qualified nurses and mistresses 
should be employed. It must therefore be understood in 
respect of the Japanese Kindergarten that they have not 
progressed in line with the primary schools. 

How THE Kindergarten Works in Japan 

In accordance with the Ordinance Relating to Kinder- 
garten, cities, towns, villages or private persons may es- 
tablish Kindergarten. Then there are, has as already been 
pointed out, the Kindergarten attached to the Tokyo and 
Nara Higher Normal Schools for Women. Normal schools 
which admit women students are also encouraged to estab- 
lish attached Kindergarten. 

The Kindergarten in general admit infants from three 
years to the age when they are entided to enter the primary 
school. But with the Prefectural Governor’s sanction the 
Kindergarten may admit children under three years of 
age, on application by the directors or directresses of 
public Kindergarten and the founders of private Kinder- 
garten. 

The Japanese Kindergarten are generally directed by 
a superintendent and several tutors. The tutors are usually 
expected to have attained the same or even a superior cultu- 
ral standard to that of the teachers of primary schools, and 
the aim is to appoint Kindergarten specialists in the public 
Kindergarten. 

The number of infants for any one Kindergarten is limited 
to 120, and no teacher is allowed to teach more than 40 
infants. The equipment is also rather strictly regulated in 
the public Kindergarten, though there is considerable elas- 
ticity in the private ICindergarten. 

The Tokyo and Osaka Kindergarten are the most ad- 
vanced in Japan. In 1930, Osaka, with its population of 
2,500,000, had 46 city Kindergarten with 9,097 infants and 
teachers, an average of 38 children per readier. There 
were also in the same year in Osaka 25 private Kinderg^en 
which were chiefly operated by Buddhist and Christian 
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organizations, among -wliich seven were conducted by 
foreigners. 

Day Nurseries 

In the West it is customary to find day nurseries attached 
to, or as an integral part of, the Kindergarten. In Japan, 
however, they ate generally separate. This is largely be- 
cause the Kindergarten have come to be regarded as more 
or less the prerogative of the aristocracy and upper middle 
class who can pay for their children at a tender age to 
receive the benefits of Kindergarten training. On Ae 
other hand, the day nurseries are more democratic in- 
stitutes which cater in the main for the working classes. 
The day nurseries proved such a boon to rural com- 
munities and the working-classes in the industrial towns 
that about the year 1930 there was a demand for them 
to be included with the Kindergarten. The result was 
that the hlinistry of Education promulgated about that 
time an ordinance uniting the two for the sake of the 
common welfare. 

By their very nature the day nurseries are usually found 
in the industrial quartets of the large cities. They are sup- 
ported by the dries, towns, villages and philanthropists. In 
1930 there were between 500 and 600 day nurseries 
throughout Japan. The attention given in the day nurse- 
ries closely resembles that of the Kindergarten, though 
stricter care is given to sanitation and hygiene. In some 
instances infants younger than three years of age are taken 
care of at these institutions. 

The day nursery hours are usually from 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m. This has been arranged to permit the fathers of 
many of the infants to take their children to the Kinder- 
garten as they go to their work in the morning, and to 
call for them on their way home in the afternoon. As the 
Japanese father usually delights in looking after his children 
in this way, this arrangement is not at all unusual, as it 
might be considered in the West. There are also the 
mothers and maids who take the infants and leave 
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them there until the afternoon -when they go to call for 
them. 

Tlie rural districts find the day nurseries a boon, es- 
pecially in seed and harvest time when the parents and elder 
children are often away from mo rnin g till evening. The 
rural districts keenly desire to see many more day nurseries 
established to help to care for the children d uring their 
parents’ absence. To satisfy the demand, there are some 
day nurseries established at village temples, shrines and 
primary schools. A responsible teacher conducts them, 
usually with the support of some volunteers who are often 
the daughters of public-spirited families in the communi- 
ties. These rural day nurseries will take care of children 
over tliree months old. 

The following table shows the annual comparative 
statistics of the number of classes, mistresses, infants, those 
whose term of training is expired, those admitted, etc. in 
tlie government Kindergarten from 1925 to 1930. 



S 

0 

0 

12 

s 

2 

5 

'0 

6 
Z 

XofiQta 

lofants T7boss tens of 
training expired dosing 
tbe year 

Those admitted. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 


1919-30 

6 

7 

98 

74 

la 

47 

36 

83 

53 

57 

90 

w 0 .0 ^ 

1918-19 

6 

7 

92 

69 

mm 

44 

5 ^ 

76 

52 

38 

90 

fci •i; *4 

1917-1S 

6 

6 

91 

70 

■SI 

□ 

54 

79 

32 

59 

90 

4 ^ §1 

1916-17 

6 

6 

86 

71 

157 

ig 

35 

75 

46 

58 

84 

•S S 

1915-26 

6 

4 

81 

75 

ij 6 

ig 

37 

80 

52 

36 

87 

2 c 

1919-50 

7 

7 

119 

I16 

255 

87 

So 

167 

88 

88 

■ 9 

c ^ S ^ 

191S-29 

7 

7 

120 

114 

234 

85 

So 

i 6 j 

94 

92 

K ■ 

S: 0 ^ 

1927-28 

7 

7 

126 

108 

254 

93 

79 

172 

97 

87 

K j ■ 


1916-17 

7 

6 

114 

117 

231 

Si 

90 

172 

S6 

83 

B 1 9 

ssss 

•^2 vj 

1913-16 

8 

5 

122 

III 

235 

90 

74 

164 

86 

73 



The foUovring table shows the annual comparative statis- 
tics of the number of public and private Kindergarten, their 
classes, mistresses, infimts, etc. tom 1925 to 1930 : — 






























Foreigners. 

Branch. 
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The following table shows the position of the PCinder- 
garten in 1955-34. These are the last official figures 
published. 



Kinder- 

parfen 

Nurses (Teachers) 

Certified uotxertiCed Ton! 

Boys 

Infants 

Girls 

Tool 

Government 

Kindergarten 

PubUc K 

Private K 

Branches.. 

2 

532 

l, 2 JO 

2 

4 

1.544 

2.*39 

0 

272 

1.458 

14 

1,816 

3.697 

205 

30.921 

57.693 

« *93 

28,823 

35.900 

398 

59.744 

73.593 

Grand Total 

1,786 

*3.797 

*. 73 ° 

5.517 

68,819 

64,916 

133.73s 



Those who completed 

Kindergarten Those catered for 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

Teachers 

per 

Kinder- 

garten 

Infants 

per 

K. 

Infants 

per 

Teacher 

Government 

Kindergarten 

128 119 247 143 127 

270 

7.0 

199.0 

28.4 

Public K 

23,688 22,285 45.973 284S8 26,724 

55.212 

34 

XX2.3 

32.9 

Private K 

23,958 22,766 46,624 33,849 52,270 

66,119 

5-0 

58.8 

19.9 

Branches... 




Grand Total 47,674 45,170 92,844 62,480 59,121 

121,601 

3-1 

74.9 

24.0 


Types of School 

No. of 

Schools 

No. of 

Mistresses 

No, of 

Infants 

No. of infants 

per mistress 

No. of 

Mistresses 
pec school 

Government Kinder- 
garten 

2 

14 

398 

28-4 

7.0 

(1953-34) 

Public Kindergarten ... 

532 

1,816 

59.744 

52.9 

3-4 

(1933-34) 

Private Kindergarten... 

1.250 

3.697 

75.595 

19.9 

5.0 

(1933-34) 

Branches 

2 






n. Elementary Schools 

The school year in Japan begins on the ist April and ends 
on die 51st March. It is divided into three terms : from 
the ist April to the 5 ist August ; from the ist September to 
the 31st December, and from ffie 1st January to the 31st 
March. Prefectural Governors are allowed to fix the lo- 
cation of holidays within the 90 days. Summer holidays 
total about one mondi ; a fortnight is allowed at New Year, 
and about three weeks at the end of the school year. There 
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ate in addition some ten public holidays during the year, and 
of course all Sundays are free. The total number of holi- 
days, exclusive of Sundays, is not supposed to exceed ninety 
days. The Monbusho ^ows the Prefectural Governors to 
give pupils holidays up to 90 days in a year, besides Sundays. 

The elementary school course is divided into the ordinary 
course of six years and a higher course of either two or three 
years. The six years’ elementary course is compulsory, but 
the higher course is not, though almost ^ attend. Though 
all pupils are expected to attend the elementary school for 
eight years, or until the course is finished, there are many 
loopholes in the regulations, particularly as applied to chU- 
dren in the, country districts, which enable these regulations 
to be evaded at least in part- Children are expected to enter 
the elementary school at six years of age, and in general to 
continue their studies until they reach the age of fourteen. 
Although the Japanese people are in general intensely inter- 
ested in education, economic and farmly problems frequent- 
ly result in parents finding it desirable to cause their chil- 
dren to absent themselves. So keen are the average Japa- 
nese parents to send their children to school that little is 
done to force the delinquent parents to do their duty, and 
as there are no Attendance Inspectors or Truant Officers 2s 
in England, the law is rarely invoked to punish them. Tins 
is particularly true in the country districts where the chil- 
dren’s help in the work of the farms is of definite economic 
value. Moreover, in many country districts the distance 
that the children must go in order to attend school is often 
very great, so that when weather conditions are unfavour- 
able ffiere is some excuse for the frequent absences which 
occur.‘^’ 

School hours vary greatly in different parts of the country 
and at different times of the year. In some places where 
the school facilities are restricted the one building is often 
used for the instruction of two shifts of children on each 
day. In such cases the first group of children may have to 


(l) Ttomas, op. dL pp. 51-52. 
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arrive at school as early as seven o’clock in the morning. 
In general the school day averages about six hours, and 
this continues for a six day week. Classes and schools in 
both the ordinary and the higher elementary course are 
entirely coeducational. 

The system of double shifts is specially applied to the 
upper classes. It is usually worked alternately week by 
week, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from i p.m. to 4 p.m. 
It should be observed, however, that this double shift sys- 
tem in some of tlie Japanese rural elementary schools is 
notliing more than a temporary expedient. Tlie authorities 
are gradually dispensing with the system as new schools 
are b^eing buUt. 

Co-educational and Separate Classes in 
Rural Schools 

Wliere numbers and finances permit, the children in the 
rural schools are divided into classes, but there are still many 
places, especially in tlie country districts, where all the 
pupils are taught in one class. Then, in some of the schools 
where the numbers permit, tlie school-masters divide the 
boys and girls into separate classes, but in this matter the 
Ministery and prefectures permit the organizing of joint 
classes as a special measure to meet the local needs. Gen- 
erally speaking the Japanese rural teachers seem to prefer 
coeducational classes, as they claim that the result is whole- 
some and that as a rule the harder-working girls proitide a 
challenge to the boys. 

Object of Elementary Education 

The object of elementary school education as defined by 
the Monbusho is “to instil into the youthful minds the 
elements of moral and general education, and the knowledge 
and ability essential for the conduct of life, care being taken 
at the same time to develop the physique of the children.” 
As has been pointed out in the sketch of the historical de- 
velopments of tlie modem Japanese educational system. 
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moral objectives are primary in the training of Japanese 
children. The system is designed to produce “Japanese 
subjects of unquestioning loyalty to the Emperor, conscious 
of their duties of citizenship and their obligations to one 
another, frugal, virtuous and obedient and sufficiently in- 
formed to be able to fulfil their functions in a modern civi- 
lized State.”‘^^ Naturally, the greatest emphasis is placed 
upon loyalty to the Emperor and the State, The fulfilment 
of filial obligations and the propriety of obedience to supe- 
riors are inculcated in the child long before he enters school. 
The same also is true of the training in etiquette and man- 
ners, the foundations for which are well laid in the home. 
These subjects are taught in the school by direct instruction 
rmder the general term of “ morals,” and they are indirectly 
stressed in other courses by reading selections, histories and 
in other ways. 


Inculcation of Loyalty 

Loyalty as the primary virtue to be inculcated through tlie 
educational system is further emphasized by appropriate 
ceremonies and rites. These include group visits to local 
shrines or historical monuments, but above all by the care 
and reverence that are shown in the preservation of the por- 
traits of the T. M. the Emperor and Empress which are dis- 
tributed to most government schools, and of the copy of 
the Imperial Rescript on Education which is given to every 
school in the Empire without exception. The portraits of tho 
Emperor and Empress are kept in a special place, most often 

in a small separate brdlding erected for that sacred purpose. 

On public occasions the portraits are brought out and placed 
in the haU where the obeisance is to be made, and the same 
respect is paid to them as if Their Imperial Majesties were 
present in person. There has been more rhan one instance of 
a school teacher losing his life in an effort to save these sacred 
portraits when a school building has been burning. Such a 
sacrifice, of course, appeals profoundly to the Japanese ima- 


(i) MacDtn:ol. op. cit. 
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gination, find die teachers involved have been revered as 
heroes. There are also many examples of school directors 
committing suicide when they have been unable to save the 
Imperial portrait, or when they have in any way been treated 
disrespectfully. Such is the Japanese sentiment and loyalty 
in diis reverence for die school Imperial portraits diat a 
director would be morally blamed were he not to expiate 
by suicide what he considers as sacrilege due to his neglect 
and personal responsibility. On certain special holidays the 
teachers and pupils assemble in the school for patriotic ob- 
servances. After singing the Kimt-ga-jo (the Japanese 
National Anthem) they make profound obeisance before 
the portraits of Their Imperial Majesties, following wliich 
die principal or director of the school reads aloud the Im- 
perial Rescript on Education. The rolled parchment upon 
which tliis is written is brought into the assembly haU on 
a lacquered tray carried by an official wearing a pair of spot- 
lessly white gloves. The principal when handling die roll 
wears similarly immaculate gloves, and during the reading 
in a revercntifl monotone the teachers and children stand 
with heads bowed and bodies slighdy bent. The influence 
of these impressive ceremonies upon die susceptible minds 
of young cliildrcn can easily by imagined. 

Discipline 

The director or princip^ of the school is responsible for 
die maintenance of discipline among the pupils, and for this 
purpose is empowered to administer punishment to offend- 
ers. Different from die custom in most other countries, 
however, corporal punishment is practically unknown in 
Japan, where reprimand, detention, suspension and expul- 
sion are the usual forms of punishment. There is also a 
punisliment known as “ kitishin,” which mearis putting the 
delinquent in a state of respectful attention of iatrospection. 
In the earlier years of the element^ school, teachers also 
are allowed to make a pupil stand in a comer of die room. 
But the imposition of “ lines ” or any other similar task as a 
form of punishment is almost unknown. There is no nation 
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in the world that is more sensitive to public opinion than 
the Japanese. This fact is so true, even among children, that 
a public reprimand by a teacher is felt to be a very severe 
punishment indeed. This sensitivity doubtless results in a 
large measure from the old Qdnese school system adopted 
in Japan in the middle ages. Foreign teachers employed in 
Japanese schools often fed it difficult to appreciate the full 
significance of this fact, and arc sometimes placed in a very 
difficult position when they fed that criticism of a pupil or 
his work, which would be accepted as commonplace by 
western students, results in quite serious complications when 
addressed to a Japanese student. 

Physical Education 

Reference has been made to the emphasis placed by the 
Department of Education upon the care which must be ex- 
ercised in the schools for the development of the children’s 
physique. This is one of the most serious problems facing 
Japan at the present time, and its discussion will be post- 
poned to a later chapter. It is enough to say here that it 
is very doubtful indeed whether the children of any other 
nation would have achieved as much as have those of 
Japan in the last seventy-five years had they been forced to 
study under the conditions which persisted in most of the 
Japanese schools. during the greater part of that time. 

In 1900, the Monbusho issued regulations stating m 
detail the objectives and the methods to be employed in the 
teaching of the various subjects included in the elementary 
school curriculum. These instructions clearly illustrated 
the essentials of elementary education in Japan. 

Teaching of the Japanese Language 

The instructions for the teaching of the Japanese language 
are as follows ; 

“ The essential in the teaching of the language is to inahe 
children know words in common use, and such (Chinese) 
characters and sentences as are most necessary in daily use, to 
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enable them to express their thouqhts corrcctlv and distinctly, 
takint; care at the same time to develop their' intellectual and 
moral capacities. In the ordinatp elementary schools, instruc- 
tion should begin with correct artiailation, and reading, vent- 
ing and joinirjg together, so as to form words and easy sen- 
tences of ; after some progress Ins been made, characters 
most ncccssarj’ in d.aily use (Gtinese idcograplis) and easy 
sentences in ordinary style should be practised. In tlie Wghcr 
elementary schools, more advanced parts of the same should 
be taught. Although diHcrcnt hours may be allotted to read- 
ing, writing, and composition, great attention must be paid to 
treat them as mutually related. Scntcncas in readers must be 
easy, and at the same time examples of good Japanese and 
should be suclj as to interest and refine the minds of the chil- 
dren. The matter should be taken from morals, histo^, 
geography, sdcncc and sucli other topics as arc useful in daily 
life, and must be such as arc rich in interest for children. 
Readers for girls should specially contain matters relating to 
household affairs. The subjects of composition should be 
topics in the readers or in other subjects of instruction or such 
matters as children meet witli daily or as arc useful in life; 
die style should be easy and clc.ir. Tlic writing of die Oiincsc 
idcograplis in writing lessons should be cidicr in ksUho (formal 
or regular style) or vjysix) (semi-cursive style). Care must be 
Liken to make the children understand the meaning of words 
and sentences clearly and accurately. Tlicy should be made to 
apply characters already Icamt, to write ordinar}' names of per- 
sons and places, to write single words, short phrases and sen- 
tences to dictation, or to paraphrase them, so as to get diorough- 
ly well practised in the use of kana and of words and phrases. 
Exercises in wmrds should always be attended to, wliilc teach- 
ing other subjects ; cliildrcn should, whenever dicy write, be 
made to write correctly and nc.itly.” 

Teaching of History 

Tlic following arc the chief regulations for the tcaclung of 
history : 

“ The essential aim of tcacliing Japanese history is to make 
children comprehend ‘ the fundamental diaracter of the Em- 
pire ’ and to foster in them tlie national spirit. Cliildrcn should 
DC t.iught the outlines of tlic establishment of tlic Empire, the 
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condnuity of the Impeml tr?„wfthe ecod 
Boecestivi Emperois. deeds of *e oyd, te |»d 
the origin anci progress J|^o“ledge ofwhattle 

countries, etc., so as to acqmre g „ef„uiichment to the pre- 
Empire has passed through from i chould be shown 

sent Drawings, pictures, specimens, etc, should be s _ 



vivid conception of the ^^hh "e tSS of morals; 

all important to keep m touch with the teacbing or 


Teaching of Music 

Music has always played a tather Pf 
nese life, but in spite of the interest taken m , 

doubtedly remained the most primitive of ,.c j Inching 

arts. Tlis is largely due of c^e to 

of music in the class-room. iig, at 

of instruction in musicarose, it 

the time of the inauguration of the new c^erence 

was decided to introduce western music to PJt ^ 

was quickly given. For this purpose f 
introduced and Japanese words written to accomp 
them. According to the regulations of 1900 . 

“ The object of teaching singing is to ^ble Se 

simple tunes, and at the same tim^ to cultivate 
• beautiM and to foster the moral s^sceptibia« 

In the ordinary elementary course, when smgmg 1 sieging 

■ curriculum, children should be taught easy sing p 8 
(withoutSe of notes). In the higher eiemenu^ corns 
Liy be used) ; little advanced lessons may be a^d 

Pnd part singing. Words ^d tun^ oSdren 

elegant and such as are calculated to ^ke the minds 
livdy and to elevate their character.” 


Teaching of Domestic Science 

While the boys in tie elementary school are ^vm some 
trmning in the essentials of the manual arts *5 
given some rudimentary instruction m domes .^bole 
particularly sewing. Japanese clothes are on 
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much simpler than those of Europe, America or even China. 
Moreover, tliey follow the Japanese tradition of simplicity 
and the elimination of all ornament. In consequence, it is 
not so necessary for the ordinary Japanese girl to learn 
much of the more intricate sewing technique. The result 
is that most Japanese young girls are not attracted to the 
more intricate western-style methods of sewing so that 
special schools ate provided for those gids who desire to 
take up sewing as a means of earning their living. Such 
elaborate embroider}’’, for example, as is common in China 
is practically unknown in Japan, though the Japanese em- 
broidery is, in its way, equally delicate in texture. In view 
of these facts the regulations for instruction in sewing show 
that only a low standard of proficiency is required of the 
gids in elementary sdiools. 

" In se-wing lessons, girls must be taught to be proficient 
in the cutting and sewing of ordinary pieces oF doming, and 
trained to be fru^ and thrifty. When sewing is added to the 
curriculum of the ordinary elementary course, the lesson 
should begin with the management of the needle, and then ad- 
vance from the sewing of easier pieces by degrees to other 
ordinary pieces of clothing. In the higher elementary course 
the teaching should proceed in a similar way, going on to the 
se-wing, cutting, and mending of all ordinary pieces of clothing. 
Materids usecf in sewing lessons should be such as are com- 
monly used. Girls must be taught the use of different instru- 
ments, the kind and nature of materials, methods of preserv- 
ing and washing clothes.” 

Teaching of Science 

The fourth, fifth and sixth years of the ordinary elemen- 
tary course, and in the two years of the higher elementary 
course, students are given some instruction in the funda- 
mentals of scientific knowledge. These include the study 
and observation of plants, animals, minerals and natural 
phenomena. From this they progress to a study of ele- 
mentary mechanics and the simple facts of physical and 
chemical activity. 
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" The object of teaching science is to let children know some- 
thing of common natural objects and phenomena, and to rmke 
them understand their relations to one another and to mankind, 
at the same time tr ainin g them in habits of accurate observation 
and fostering a love of nature. Instruction should be given 
chiefly with reference to such matters as come under the daily 
observation of children. They should be made to know the 
names, forms, uses and general outline of the development and 
life of the more important plants and animals. Then, if the 
length of the course allows, ordinary physical and chemical 
phenomena, principal elements and compomds, construction 
and action of simple instruments, and elements of human phy- 
siology and hygiene should be explained to them, as well as 
the relations of animals, plants and min erals to one another and 
to mankind. In teaching science, care should be taken to 
introduce matters intimately connected with agriculture, marine 
productions, industry and daily household life. Especially m 
teaching about plants, animals, etc., the prindpal objects manu- 
factured from them, the outline of the manufacturing process^ 
and their uses should be explained. Actual observation should 
be made the basis of teaching. Specimens, models, drawings, 
etc., should be used and simple experiments made, in order to 
give a clear understanding or the subject.” 

Teaching of Geography 

Instruction in geography begins in the fifth year, and 
opens with an outline discussion of the geography of J^apan 
itself. In general it is only in the last year of the higher 
elementaty course that any progress is made towards an 
understanding of the geography of foreign countries. As a 
very considerable percentage of elementary school children 
never teach the final year of the higher elementary school 
course it is not unfair to assume, as indeed is generally 
admitted to be the case, that the average Japanese student 
has but a slight knowledge of world geography. , It is, 
rnoreover, noteworthy that most foreign instructors in 
higher schools and universities in Japan consider that 
students are generally weak in geography, a fact which 
Japan’s insularity may explain in part, but perhaps more 
still that it is not imposed as a subject required by the 
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entrance examinations for high schools, and the students 
have therefore neither the time nor the inclination to study 
what examinations do not demand. 

The essential object in the teaching of geography is to 
give children a general knowledge of the condition of the 
earth’s surface and of the life of its inhabitants, and to make 
them understand in a general way how our country stands in 
the world, and to instil into their min ds the love of their coun- 
try. The general physical features of the country, the climate, 
the division, chief cities, productions, means of communica- 
tion, etc., are to be taught in the geography of Japan, as well 
as tlie form, motion, etc., of the earth. Then according to the 
lengA of the course, physical features, climate and division of 
continents, means of communication; chief cities, produc- 
tions, etc., of countries important in tiieir relations with our 
coxmtry ; the political and economic conditions of our coun- 
try, its position vis-a-vis foreign countries, etc. are to be taught. 
In teacning geography, observation of actual things should 
be made the basis as much as possible, globes, maps, sped- 
mens, photographs, etc., should be shown, so that children 
may acquire r^ knowledge. Care must be taken to keep 
up continual connection with the teaching of history and 
sdence.” 


Division of Elementary Schools 

Elementary schools can be divided into four categories: — 
(i) schools established by private individuals; (2) those 
established by dries, towns and villages ; (3) schools attached 
to Government higher normal schools, and (4) those at- 
tached to prefectural normal schools. Tliey also vary con- 
siderably in the courses offered. There are ordinary ele- 
mentary schools giving only the ordinary six year course. 
‘There are higher dementary schools giving only the higher 
course of tv>’o or three years, and there are schools which 
give both courses. There are also some schools in which 
a supplementary course is provided. The following table 
gives an idea of the numbers and importance of the various 
types of dementary schools in 1933-54 • • • the latest 
statistics ofhdally published r — 
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I 


No. of Schools 
( 1933 - 34 ) 

City, Town and Vilh^ 

Private 

Attached to H,N.S, 
dc M.N.S. for Woinca 

Total 

Ordinary 

6.997 

82 

— 

7.079 

Ordinary and 
Higher 

1 8434 

19 

4 

18457 

Higher 

iGj 

I 

— 

166 

TOTAL 

25.396 

102 

4 

25,702 


Time Table and Curricula of Elementary Schools 

On tiie following page will be found a table showing th 
hours and standards of instruction in the ordinary elemen 
tary course. Because of its importance in the scheme o 
Japanese education and of Japanese life, it is desirable t( 
describe in some greater de^ the form of instruction tha 
is given to Japanese elementary school pupils under’ thi 
heading of “ Morals.” According to the departments 
regulations the teaching of morals must be based on thi 
Imperial Rescript. In tiie ordinary elementary course, eas; 
precepts appropriate to the age of the children, and cover 
ing such virtues as filial piety and obedience to elders, affec 
tion md friendship, frugality and industry, modesty, ndel 
ity and courage are first given. Then emphasis is placec 
upon duties towards the state and society, with particmia 
relation to the encouragement of loyalty and pattiotism 
These virtues are emphasized by illustrations from the livei 
of national heroes and by committing to memory wise say 
ings and proverbs. There is one set of text-books for th( 
children, and another with a teacher’s manual for 
teachers with one volume for each year, except that durm^ 
the first year there is no book for the rhildren , and its plac< 
is taken by a series of pictures to be shown to the whok 
class. In the cliildren’s books only short sentences to b£ 
read with pictures are. given, but in the teacher’s manua 
there is given first the object of each lesson ; second, ^ 
outline of the explanation that should be given ; tifird 

uoitifo to he '’ttPtiHp'l tn in flip Ip'^rin nrl -rmi-rt-fi nnP'^tion! 
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that should be addressed to the children. The number of 
hours to be devoted to each lesson is also indicated. As an 
illustration of the form and content of this teacliing the fol- 
lowing quotation from tlie teacher’s manual covering tlie 
lesson on the Emperor is wortliy of examination : 

“ The Emperor (3) 

The talk should be somewhat as follows : 

“ The palace in which His Majesty the Tenno usually lives 
is in Tokyo. This picture represents His Majesty the Tenno 
going out of his palace ; that is the palace seen in the distance ; 
His Majesty is in that carriage; people by the roadside are 
making the profoundest obeisance. His Majesty is named 
Mutsunito, and is a son of the Emperor Komei and succeeded 
to the throne at the age of sixteen and is now fifty-three (Meiji 
37th year). His Majesty the Tenno is the personage who rules 
over us ; he loves his people most deeply. You are fortunate 
in being brought up under his warm and benevolent rule.” 

The points to be attended to are : 

“ (1) Both words and attitude of the teacher during this 
lesson should be grave and weighty and very respectful. (It 
should here be remarked that in Japanese there is a special form 
of speedi to show respect, whidi is capable of various grada- 
tions, and the use of honorifics in a proper manner is by no 
means easy). 

(2) During this lesson some explanation of the Kimi-ga-yo 
(the National Anthem) should be given. 

(3) This lesson should be made so as to have a connection 
with the celebration of the Tenchosetsu (Emperor’s Birthday, 
and this lesson is timed to fall near the day), and children should 
be told as fully as they can imderstand about His Majesty the 
Tenno.” 

Special regulations are also issued for tlie teaching of ; — 
arithmetic, drawing, gymnastics, manual work, agriculture, 
technical training, commercial subjects, household science 
and foreign languages. 


Practical Training 

In addition to the exhortations and didactic elements in 
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the Japanese teaching methods there is a definite emphasis 
placed on the use of an objective technique. In order that 
the children may Icam how business and industry are carried 
on, school visits are arranged to business-houses, cormner- 
cid establishments, industrial plants, railway stations, docks 
and other essential units in the life of a modem State. In 
addition they are taken on visits to patriotic shrines and to 
points of scenic beauty. It is almost impossible to go on a 
trip anyv’here in Japan at any rime of the year without meet- 
ing groups of school children under the supertrision of one 
or more teachers who are having their curiosity satisfied 
and their love of their own country stimulated by excursions 
to points of scenic or historical interest. This is one feature 
of the Japanese educational system that is almost wholely 
admirable in its results. Every student is expected to go 
on at least one such trip each year and as his age increases 
so too the distance travelled on excursions annually 
pands. Travelling together, school children on such ex- 
cursions are granted very low rates on the railways and at 
Japanese inns which cater for this trade. The Japanese 
Government Railways facilitate this admirable scheme by 
permitting school parties to travel cheaply. It is indeed 
doubtful whether any students in the world enjoy such 
extensive travel facilities as do the Japanese. 

FiNANcrAi. Difficulties and Inadequate 
Elementary School Provisions 

But the financial problem which has always handicapped 
the Japanese Department of Education is again apparent in 
the number of pupils often found in a single class. Duong 
comparatively recent years the regulations forbade ordinary 
elementary school classes to exceed seventy in number and 
higher elementary school classes to exceed sixty. These 
numbers were recogniaed as being far too large. However, 
the expense, and in earlier times, the lack of sufficient tea- 
sers made any reduction difficult. From the figures given 
in the following table it will be seen that conditions now 
are considerably better, even in the ordinary elementary 
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schools organized by the cities, towns and villages : 

n 



No. of 
Schools 

Teachers 

Children 

No. of 
Teachers per 
School 

No. of 
Pupils pet 
Teacher. 

City, Town and Vil- 
lage Elementary 
Schools 

(1933-34) 

25.596 

244.729 

11,006,194 

9-56 

44*97 

Private Elementary 
Schools 
t .. ) 

102 

900 

26.739 

8.82 

29.7 

24.94 

Elementary Schools 
attached to Govern- 
ment Higher Nor- 
mal Schools for 
Men & Higher 
Normal Schools for 
Women 
( .. ) 

4 

94 

2.345 

23.50 

TOTAL 

25,702 

245.723 

11.055.278 

9-52 

44.86 


M-94 

44.S6 
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TABLE OF HOURS AND STANDARD OF INSTRUCTION 


W.— No.ofTiours of vcek 

Subjects 

First Yeir H, 

.W. 

Second Year K 

I.W. 

Third Ym' 

Metals 2 

Essentials. 

2 1 

3ssentials. 

2 ] 

Essentials. 

(Japanese) 
language to 

Pronunciation. 

The Yiana and 
easy sentences; 
reading, writ- 
ing and com- 
position. 

Conversation. 

12 j 

Klirta, Chinese 
characters most 
necessary in 
daily use and 
easy sentences; 
reading, writ- 
ing and com- 
position. 

Conversation. 

15 ' 

Chinese charac- 
tets most neces- 
sary in daily use 
and easy sent- 
ences ; reading, 
writing __ and 

composidon. 

Conversation. 

Arithmetic ; 

1 Counting ; nu- 
meration and 
notation ; addi- 
tion, subtrac- 
tion, multiplica- 
tion and divi- 
sion; with num- 
bers less than 

6 

The same, with 
numbers less 
than 100 . 

6 

Ordinary 
tion, subtiac- 
tion, multipn®' 
tion and divi- 
sion. 


20. 


i 



Japanese 

History 

_ I 

i 




Geography 

— 





Science 

— 




— 

Gymnastics 

4 Games 

4 

Games. Common 
Gymnastics. 

“ 4, 

Games. Common 
Gymnastics. 

Drawing 

Singing 

Sewing 

Manual 

Work 

— Easy singing 

— Simple work 

— 

Simple forms 

The same, contd 

Management oi 
needle. Sewing 
of ordinar} 

pieces of clothing 

- The same, contd 

r 

r 

T, 

y 

Simple objects. 

The same, contd. 

Sewing of ordi- 
nary pieces ot 
clothing. 

The same, contd. 

1 

Total 

21 


1 

2? 
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IN THE ORDINARY ELEMENTARY COURSE 


{See Kikiicbi, p. tip.) 



H.W. 

Fourth Vexr 

H,W 

Fifth Year 

H.W 

. Sixth Year 


2 

Essentials. 

n 

Essentials. 

2 

Essentials. 


ij 

The same, con- 
tinued. 

1 

The same, conti- 
nued. 

9 

The same, conti- 
nued. 

1 

6 

i 

The same, conti- 
nued ; decimals, 
their numera- 
tion, rotation, 
addition, sub- 
traction, mul- 
tiplication and 
division. (Aba- 
cus arithmetic: 
addition and 
subtraction). 


The same, conti- 
nued ; calcula- 
tion of a inte- 
gers, decimals 
and fractions. 
Abacus calcula- 
tions contd. 

4 

Proportions, per- 
centages. Aba- 
cus calculation 
continued. 



— 

2 

Outline. 

2 

The same, conti- 
nued. 




2 

Outline of Japa- 
nese Geography. 

1 


The same and 
geography of 
Klanchoukuo 
and foreign 

countries. 




2 

The same, conti- 
nued. 


The same conti- 
nued ; element- 
ary course of 
physiology. 


4 

Games. Common 
Gymnastics. 

The same, contd. 

3 

The same. 

(Boys) The 
(Girls) same. 

3 

I 

The same. 

(Boys) The 
(Girls) same. 


— 

The same, contd. 

I 

The same, contd. 

2 

The same. 


— 

The same, contd. 

2 





— 

The same, contd. 

-- 

The same, contd. 

— 

The same, contd. 


27 


28 

27 

(Boj-s) 

(Girls) 

24 

23 

(Boys) 

(Girls) 
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LESSON HOURS 

Ordinary Elementary School 

Detailed Regulations for the Operation of the Ele- 
mentary School Act, Department of Education Ordinance 
No. 14, dated August 10, 1900, as revised up to October, 
1933. 

Art jj : The number of hours and standard of lessons in 
the ordinary elementary schools shall be as the Table No. '4. 

TABLE No. 4 


Curriculum 


Hours of IcssoQS per week 


First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year Fifth Year Sixth Year 


National 







Language 

10 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 

Morals 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

z 

Arithmetic 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4 

National History 



— 

— 

2 

2 

Geography 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Science 

— 

— ' 



2 

2 

2 

Drawing 

— 

— 

I 

I (Boys 
(Girls 

2 

1 

2 

I 

Singing 

— 

— 

I 

1 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

Sewing 

— 

— 


2 

3 

3 

Manual Training 

, — 

— 

— 



— 

Total hours 

21 

23 




0 00 


N.B. Lesson in drawing may be given one bout evety week in the first and 
second year. , 

Lesson in manual training may be given one hour in the first, second and 
third year, and two hours in the fourth, fifth and sixth year evety week. 

When the lesson in manual training is given, or lesson in drawing is given 
in the first and second year, the hours of other lessons shall be reduced. 
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Higher Elementary School (i) 

Art. x8 : The number of hours and standard of lessons in 
the higher elementary schools shall be as the Table 5 or 
Table 6. , 

TABLE No. 5 


Curriculum 

Hours cf Ictions per veek 


Pint Year 

Second Year 


Morals 

2 


2 

National Language 

6 


6 

Arithmetic 

4 


4 

National History 
Geography 

2 

Outline of 


2 

Science 

World Geography 2 
Outline of 

Botany, Zoology, ) 
Minei^og)’, ) 

Physics & ) 

Chemistry ) a 

Supplementary lesson 

Outline of 

Physics, Chemistry, ) 
Physiology Sc ) 

Hygiene ) 

2 

Drawing 

X 


I 

Manual Training 

I 


I 

Song 

1 


I 

Gymnastics 

Business 

Oudinc of 

Boys 

3 


Agriculture, ) Boys 5 

5 

Domestic Science & 

Industry, ) Girls 2 

Girls 

2 

Sewing 

4 


4 

Total 







N.B. The hours of each lesson may be either increased or reduced, but the total 
hours of lessons each week must not exceed 32. However, actual practice 
may be given in addition to the above-mentioned hours. 
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TABLE No. d 


Curriculum 


llourt of Ie«oai per 


Tint Y<*r 

Year 

Year 

Morals 


2 

2 

National Language 

6 

d 

d 

Arithmetic 

4 

4 

4 

Nadonai History 




Geography 

2 

2 

2 

Science 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing 

1 

1 

X 

Manual Training 

1 

X 

1 

Song 

t 

X 

1 

Gymnastics 

i 

5 

z 

3 

3 

Business (Boys 
(Girls 

5 

2 

6 

2 

Domestic Science & Sewing 

A 

4 

5 

Total (Boys 

(Girls 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

51 


N.B. The hours of each lesson may be either increased or reduced, but the total 
hours of lessons each treek must not cxeecd ja. 

Actual practice may be given in addition to the above-menrioned hour. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

THE CODDLE SCHOOLS 
I. Courses of Study and Statistics 

Made students from the elementary schools who wish to 
continue their studies and who arc financially able to do so, 
have the following choice before them. They may enter 
technical schools, technical continuation schools, or 
middle schools. ^ some cases they may enter the middle 
school course offered by a higher school or university). 
In addition to the financial difficulty, such students are faced 
with the serious problem of gaining admission to these 
schools through tlie competitive examinations. As was 
pointed out in Chapter VI, the number of candidates for 
admission to advanced schools is always greatly in excess of 
the number admitted. In the year 1928-29 for example the 
figures were as follows : 


Applicants for admission to middle schools 

138,651 

Per ctJ 3 t. 
tdmhted. 

Admitted 

81,79a 


Applicants for admission to technical schools 

181,650 


Admitted 

97.635 

54?» 


It wiU thereby be seen that hardly more than one half of 
the students who wish, and who are financially able to 
continue tlieir studies beyond the elementary schools are 
permitted to do so. 

The object of the middle schools is “ to give the male 
pupils a good general education of a rather liigh standard 
and to foster the spirit of national morality These 


(i) Fifty-Sixtb ArMul Report, p. J34. 
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schools may be established by the goverrunent, by public 
bodies or by private individu^s, and in the year 1929 those 
actually in operation may be divided into the following 
categories : 


Type of School 

Ko. of Schools. 

No. of Teachen. 

No. of Papfls. 

Goverament Middle Schools... 

1 

2 

2 

932 

Public Middle Schools j 

HSU 


277.579 

Private Middle Schools 



63,178 


The ordinary middle school course extends over five 
years, and the usual age of the students is from 13 fo 1 8. In 
some cases a supplementary course of one year is offered. 
The subjects taught and the hours per week allotted to each 
are shown in the following table : — 


Cuniculom First Ywr Second Year Third Year Fonrth Year Fsfdi Year 


Morals i i i i i 

Qvics — — — a a- 

National Language & 

Chinese Classics 766 7-9 7-9 

History & Geography. 5 5 5 5 3 

Foreign Languages ... j 5 6 2-7 2-7 

Mathematics 5 5 5 ^~5 

Sdence z j 5 j-8 5-8 

Drawing i i i 1-2 l-z 

Singing i i i l-a 1-2 

Business Methods — — — 3-5 3-3 

Practice in work z 2 i i • i 

Gymnastics..... 5 5 5 5 5 


Total Hours 30 50 32 50-53 30-53 


As Will be observed, a considerable freedom in the appor- 
tionment of time is permitted in the 4th and 5 th years, but 
in neither year must the total number of hours per week 
be less than 30 or exceed 55. 

The following summary outlines very briefly the type of 
instruction given in each of the subjects in the middle 
school curriculum. In most of the middle schools the 
number of students in each class averages over forty and in 
very many schools over 50. The difficulty of teaching an 
uncongenial subject such as English to a class of that size 
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is immediately obvious. Other subjects suffer only in a 
slightly lower degree. Among tliesc, Chmese classics 
whcrcever taught appear to be the most unpopular. 

Japanese critics of tlie national educational system tried 
to concentrate their attacks with increasing agreement upon 
middle schools and to a lesser e.\'tcnt upon die girls’ high 
schools. The burden of the attack upon the middle 
schools is die charge that the curriculum is designed to 
prepare the students for further study radier dian for the 
ordinary problems of life with the result that when, as is the 
case, approximately 80% find themselves unable to go on 
to higher schools diey arc left high and dry, so to speak, 
without adequate training as judged by society. Being 
designed, moreover, cssendally as prep.aratory schools, the 
middle schools exaggerate and emphasize in an altogedier 
unhealdiy way the importance of examinadons. On this 
subject a particularly friendly foreign cridc has written : 

" What then is the cause of tliis failure of middle school edu- 
cation ? It is not as I have said the fault of the student, for 
he works well. I won’t say there are not lazy boys, for of 
course there are, but w'erc I a headmaster, I feel sure that my 
energies would be exerted rather to prevent overwork than to 
stimulate the students to increased activity. Neither is it the 
staff who, as a whole, seem to me to be deserving of every 
praise. They are conscientious and hardworking, if perhaps 
somewhat lacking in originality. If it is not the fault eitlier 
of the boys or their masters some other explanation must be 
sought. As everyone knows, a middle school is divided into 
five years and these five years into as man}^ different classes as 
may be necessarj' according to the number of the boys, but 
those classse are not graded, and all the boys do exactly the 
same lessons and use me same textbooks. Study car^Uy the 
five time tables and one at any rate of the causes of failure will 
be apparent. In the first place, the curriculum is hea^dly over- 
burdened, and in tlie second, there is no elasticity. Every boy 
is obliged to learn exactly the same thing for the same number 
of hours, and moreover the curriculum of a middle school in a 
large city differs but little, if at all from that of one in a country 
district. 

Of the 33 or 34 periods a week, the Japanese boy has to de- 
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vote 6 or over 1/6 of his school hours to the study of English 
and, as I have already pointed out, it is impossible to teach a 
class of over 50 a foreign language and, therefore these 6 peri- 
ods, except as brain exercise, may be regarded as 6 periods 
vrasted, leaving only 27 or a8 periods, and in these 27 or 28 
periods many subjects to be attempted. Is it any wonder that 
after 5 years he has learnt next to nothing and is ignorant of his 
own language, his own history and his own geography ? What 
is the reason for this overloaded curriculum ? It is because a 
middle school is not a separate unit, not an end to itself, but 
merely one portion and not even the most important portion 
of a regular procession of schook. To some extent, at any 
rate, though not enough, I hope, suiSciently to impair its use- 
fulness, a primary school is regarded as a preparation for a 
middle school, but at a m iddle school everything is subor- 
dinated to making it a passage to a High School, and a High 
School is a mere preparation or rather cramming ground for 
a University. NothW matters so long as students can be 
crammed up with sumcieot temporary superficial knowledge 
to enable them to enter the next higher grade of school. Even 
if money be poured out in streams, the middle school can never 
be made efficient until graduation from it is regarded as the 
final goal of the vast majority, and it is freed from the intoler- 
able bmrden of the High School and University entrance exam- 
ination. Freed from this, it would at once be possible to 
cut down very materially the number of obligatory subjects and 
concentrate on turning out graduates with a reasonable knowl- 
edge of their own language and country, graduates who would 
make useful citizens and be welcomed by managers of com- 
panies, etc. Above all, students would be taught to learn, not 
taught to cram ; the real benefit to be gained from school life is 
the power to teach oneself. 

It must be borne in mind that with an efficient middle school 
the graduate, though lacking in special and technical qualifica- 
tions, would be well qualified for all ordinary work, and he 
could, if need be, spend a year acquiring English or some other 
accomplishment necessary to obtain some particular employ- 
ment. 

No Government department, no big firm, no banker will 
so much as look at a middle sdiool graduate, and, regrettable 
as it is, I must own, I do not think that they can be blamed, 
for the average middle school graduate knows little ; he has 
been crammed with superficial knowledge for the purpose of 
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passing an examination into a higher school. 

Actually, after five years of labour, and the average Japanese 
boy works and tries far harder than his English brother, he is 
less well equipped for life than he was when he left his primary 
school. This sounds an extreme statement, but I honestly 
believe it to be true, for he has forgotten much of what he 
learned, and really assimilated, at his primary school and put 
nothing in its place that has not passed completely out of his 
mind six monms after his graduation.” 

The critics propose that the middle schools should offer 
two courses ; one for those who propose to go on to the 
higher schools and universities, and the other for those who 
intend to enter the business world immediately on leaving the 
middle school. The difficulty with this proposal is that most 
middle school students wish to continue their studies, and are 
only hindered from doing so by tlie lack of accommodation 
inthe higher institutions in general, and the inability of the 
higher schools to accept more than .077 of middle school 
graduates. It is not until the final examination results are 
published that the student can tell whether or not he wiU be 
permitted to continue. The division of the school curric- 
ulum into two courses would therefore not offer the ideally 
satisfactory solution of the general problem that some ima- 
gine. What is obviously required is a course of study which, 
while admirable in itself, would also prove useful as a pre- 
paration for further academic study. What subjects should 
be set in each course is a problem that is engaging a great . 
deal of attention in Japan. It is a problem which will have 
to be solved more satisfactorily than at present if the current 
criticism and dissatisfaction are to end. 

There can be no doubt that the middle school course, with 
the strain which necessarily comes from a realization of the 
tremendous premium placed upon success in the final 
examination, is too great a task for many of the students. 
The words of Marquis Okuma commenting upon Japanese 
education in generd are particularly applicable to the stu- 
dents in the middle schools : 

“Japanese students today are attempting to do what 
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is only possible to the strongest and cleverest of them, that 
is to say, tv^o or tliree in every hundred. They are trying 
to learn their own language, which is in reality two lan- 
guages, blended or cormised the one with the other accord- 
ing to the point of view, while attempting to learn English 
and German, and in addition studying technical subjects 
like law, medicine, engineering or science.”*^’ 

After the student enters tlie university the competition 
continues, but the worst of his problems are over. Very 
few university students fail, as graduation itself will gen- 
erally be sufficient to assure him success in finding a post in 
official or business Hfe, (Tliis is not as true now as it used to 
be, though it is still generally accurate. At worst the student 
can always enter a normal school and after a brief training 
find a teaching appointment). But in the middle schools 
the student is just starting on the steepest incline of the 
rocky pathway to educational success. Having left the 
elementary school he feels it in incumbent to strive for aca- 
demic success. To this end he is pushed on by his family 
and friends. The chances are heavily against him ; it will 
not do merely to pass the examinations ; he must pass 
among the highest or his possible career is ended. For 
boys just entering adolescence the responsibility and the 
strain are often far too severe. In probably the majority of 
cases the student realizes that his parents have made tre- 
mendous sacrifices to give him this opportunity, and that 
their hopes for the future of the family (a very serious con- 
sideration in Japan) are largely centred in him. His suc- 
cess must justify their confidence and their sacrifice. It is 
impossible to withhold admiration for the spirit with which 
the average Japanese boy tackles his problem. But it is a 
problem willi which he ought not to be asked to solve at 
the age. As proof of this it may be added that many 
give way under the strain and not a few commit suicide in 
despair. 


BroBTi op. cit. p. 113, 
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Military Training 

In the middle school the Japanese student undergoes for 
die first time fully organized military training. It is true 
that in some elementary schools a particulady enthusiastic 
teacher or principal may give the youths under his care some 
semi-military drill but such spontaneous activities are un- 
important in scope and are done without the cooperation of 
the military authorities. In the middle schools, however, 
the whole thing is on a different and more deiMte basis. 
Here the War Department provides officer instmctors and 
the training which occupies five hours a week is of a 
regular and serious nature. The instruction includes not 
oidy squad drill and military evolutions but target practice, 
bayonet-fighting and the use of hand grenades and other 
implements of modem warfare. In addition, the students 
are given lectures on such subjects as are best suited to 
stimulate their martial and patriotic ardour. 

Tliis is not the place to discuss military training in schools, 
or its propriety on eitlier national, moral or intellectual 
grounds. Tlie arguments on that subject have been very 
fully set forth in recent years in almost every modem state 
except Japan. But in Japan the arguments against such 
training would not, even with the educational authorities, 
and mucli less witii other official agencies, receive very 
serious consideration. There is very little opposition any- 
where in Japan to the general belief that it is the unques- 
tioning duty of the subject to respond, in arms if necessary, 
to the call of his country, though from observations and 
inquiries in tlie schools, students are as happy to evade or be 
excused conscription as in the average country where mili- 
tary service is compulsory. It is therefore the duty of the 
military and educational authorities to see that at a suitable 
age the student is given the instruction which will prepare 
him for any national emergency which may demand military 
service of him. This Japanese attitude is based on the 
fundamental assumption, to which very few Japanese would 
hesitate to subscribe, that warfare if not inevitable is at least 
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and who actively begrudges the time that, if he is unlucky 
enough to be among tliose conscripted, must be spent in 
the barracks.'^’ For this reason, if for no other, the average 
middle scliool student would be expected to do his military 
drill witliout complaint. One aspect of the conscription of 
students seems uiiFair, and with a little adjustment could be 
avoided. Tliis is conscription vdtliin a year of their com- 
pleting their scliool course. At the liigher normal school, 
for example, the student is frequently conscripted in his 
final year and tlien, after completing a year’s tr ainin g in 
barracks or elsewhere, he is obliged to return to complete 
Ills course along with his juniors. In the French Schools 
they arrange tilings better and a student is excused military 
service until he has completed his school course. 

n. The Teaching of English.'”' 

In the Mddle School begins the study of foreign lan- 
guages, and in nine cases out of ten in modern Japan that 
means die study of English. 

It will be recalled that in the early contacts between 
Japan and die West it was die people of the Netherlands and 
the Dutch language diat first stimulated the enthusiasm of ■ 
the ambitious students of Japan. Following die Restora- 
tion in 1868, and in obedience to die Imperial edict and in 
consonance with their own ambitions, Japanese students 
began “ seeking knowledge tliroughout the wodd.” In 
order to facilitate this search a knowledge of western lan- 
guages became imperative. Promising Japanese students 
were sent abroad and experts in all phases of Western fife 
were brought to Japan. In the ferment and enthusiasm of 
those early days it seemed of these foreign tongues would 
prove the avenue to personal success and enable him to 
contribute his quota to the national welfare, and incidentally 


(t) All Japanese youths arc called up for examination and military training at the 
age of ao but only a small percentage of the total number is actually en- 
listed each year. 

(a) An instructive discussion of this subject is contained in “ Oi ersias EJiuation ” 
for January, 193 J, by Mr. H. Vere Redman. 
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his own, too. 

It was very quickly recognized that the Dutch language 
was not of primary importance, but that wider contacts 
could be made through a knowledge of French, German or 
English. Of these French never succeeded in gainmg pop- 
ular favour, and the study of German tended to be restricted 
to students of medicine, military affairs and certain of the 
sciences. English very quickly became recognized as the 
one tongue which would most quickly open the door to 
form contarts of commercial, legal, political and social 
value. This was due (a) to the prestige of English political 
and legal institutions, (b) the widespread tentacles of Eng- 
lish commerce, and (c) the exceptional influence played by 
the United States of America in the early days of Japanese 
relations with foreign states. 

English soon became therefore the most important of the 
foreign languages in the educational system of Japan, a 
place which it has consistently held. In the early years of 
this period the teaching was done almost exclusively by the 
members of four groups. There were first the Japanese 
who had been abroad and returned wiA a more or less 
adequate knowledge of the English language. Next there 
were also the technical experts brought to Japan to instruct 
the Japanese in special branches of foreign learning, and 
who found it necessary to begin their instruction by teach- 
ing the rudiments of their langugae to their ambitious stu- 
dents. As practically aU the textbooks used were in Eng- 
lish the need of acquiring the necessary knowledge of that 
tongue was more than ever impressed upon students. The 
third group consisted of a great variety of English and Ame- 
ricans who came to Japan on their own initiative and who 
at that time found greater returns in the teaching of their 
own tongue than in any other field that was open to them. 
Many of these men had neither training nor experience as 
teachers, and in no a few cases were far &om proficient them- 
selves in their mother-tongue. The. fourth group was that 
of the missionaries, who in many cases established schools 
as a means of getting in touch with the youth of Japan. 
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This combination of English textbooks, of English and 
American teachers and of enthusiasm for the study of the 
lan^age on the part of the students resulted in a wide dis- 
semination of the knowledge of English in spite of the fre- 
quent inefSciency of certain among the teachers. 

The results of this rather indiscriminate system were 
more satisfactory than might have been expected, as is often 
so when students are r^y keen to learn. It is to this 
generation of students tliat many of the prominent political 
and commercial leaders of modem Japan belong, and it is 
probable that tlieir generation is able to make more direct 
contact with the people of England and America than will be 
the case with tiiose who succeed them. In commenting on the 
success of tliose early teadiers Mr. Redman writes as follows : 

“ The reasons for tliese results are not far to seek. They 
were inherent in the situation. In the peculiar circumstances, 
students were learning in English and through English, but 
never about English, while the teachers were employing un- 
consciously and par la force des chores the methods which modem 
linguistic pedagogues now advocate as those by which the best 
results may be obtained. The early English-speaking teachers 
of English in Japan were direct-methodists without method, and 
succeeded in doing unintentionally what teachers to-day find 
difficulty in doing in spite of constant, sustained, scientific effort. 

In reviewing the satisfactory results obtained in the first 
period of English study in Japan, it would be erroneous to 
state that the mainly fortuitous circumstances of the presence 
of a large body of English-speaking teachers, ignorant of Japa- 
nese, and using English text-books for the teaching of Western 
knowledge, were alone responsible for what was achieved. 
There was in addition what is sometimes called the ‘ Meiji 
spirit ’ which was a mental attitude shared by the majority of 
the educated Japanese. The period known as the ‘Meiji 
Era ’ from 1868 to 1912 was the period in which the Japanese 
were fundamentally convinced that they had everymmg to 
learn from the West, and they learnt English in the same spirit 
as Europeans in the Renaissance learnt Latin.” 

By die end of the Meiji Era Japan was firmly established 
as a modem State, and many of the Japanese were begin- 
ning to feel that there was little more that they could learn 
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from their Western instructors. The influence of this fact 
on education became gradually more apparent. The num- 
ber of technical advisers from abroad was gradually reduced 
and their places taken by technically competent Japanese, 
Thus the Japanese student of the sciences was no longer in 
contact with an English-speaking instructor, and in many 
cases a new Japanese textbook or at least a Japanese transla- 
tion of a foreign textbook was available for his study. In 
order to ofiset the rapid decline in the knowledge of Eng- 
lish that would have immediately resulted, the Japanese 
educational authorities increased the number of British or 
American language teachers. In each higher school at 
least one such teacher was appointed, and in some cases they 
were also to be found in the middle schools. But this in- 
crease in the number of foreign teachers was mote than 
ofiset by the decreasing enthusiasm of .the students who no 
longer felt it to be imperative that they should learn the 
Enghsh language. Ironically enough, moreover, as the 
standard of English teaching improved and the study of the 
language became systematized, the tendency to emphasize 
the outline of grammar and syntax gradually interfered with 
the spontaneous absorption of knowledge which had ac- 
craed through the several channels that had been opened to 
the earlier students. 

" As language teachers the world over know only too well, 
when a language becomes a subject, the tendency is to learn 
about it, and above all to leam about it in relation to some 
other language, usually the student’s own. This is what 
happened in Japan in the years following the Meiji elan. For 
this, no fair-minded person could possibly blame the Japanese. 
The Japanese language teachers improved their technique with 
a wholly laudable industry on the most approved Western 
lines, and the results were no worse, possibly even a httle better, 
when we consider the difiBculties involved, than those of, say, 
the teaching of French in Great Britain in a similar period. 
However, Japanese language teachers could not fail to realize 
that the results, such as they were, compared very unfavourably 
with the English knowledge in the Meiji era. 

In an effort to overcome their increasing difficulties the 
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teachers of English in Japan established the Institute for 
Research in English Teacliing. Hiis organization was 
founded to investigate tlie possibility of improving die 
technique of English teaching throughout die country in 
order that students might learn in a natural way as had 
been done in die Meiji Era. Tlie Institute was recognized, 
housed and assisted by the Monbusho, and it has since 
undertaken such activities as teacher-training, textbook 
planning, lexicograpliical research and the publication of a 
mondily bulletin on English teaching problems in Japan. 
It also holds an annual conference. In spite of these efforts, 
however, diere has been litde improvement in recent 
years, particularly in the middle schools, where the majority 
of the Japanese teachers of English are themselves only 
slighdy acquainted with the English, and where the results 
have been deplorable. One competent observer has esti- 
mated that at least 70% of the boys graduating from middle 
schools may be said to know for practical purposes almost 
no English, and if they do not proceed to a higher school 
they rapidly forget what litde they have acquired during 
their three years’ study of English in the middle schools. 
It would thus seem that die curriculum in general would 
lose very litde by dropping the present radier extended, 
cosdy, and exceedingly inefficient study of die subject. 

The graduate from the middle schools who is physically 
and financially able to continue his education may apply for 
admission to the higher schools, to special schools or 
special technical schools, to the preparatory course offered 
by some universities and finally to the normal schools. In 
a typical year the graduates of the middle sdiools divide 
approximately as follows : 


No further day school education 473 

Higher Schools and Preparatory Course of University 077 

Government and Public Special Schools and their equivalent 079 

Private Spcdal Schools and their equivalent 095 

Anny and Navy Schools 008 

Civil Service 040 

Teachers 017 

Business Careers 208 

Died ; 002 

-• .001 
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THE NUMBER OF THOSE WHO ENTERED HIGHER SCHOOLS 

(GOVERKifENT, PUBLIC AND 


Those vho 
catcced Higher 
Schools and 
Prcpincory 
Coarse of 
Uoiretsisy 


Hokkaido 

Aomori 

Iwate 

Akita 

Yamagata 

Fggushima 

Ibaragi 

Tochigi 

Gotuna 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Tokyo 

Kanagats-a 

Niigata 

Toynaa 

Ishikawa 

Fukui 

Yamanashi 

Nagano 

Gifu 

Shizuoka 

AicH 

Me 

Shiga 

Kyoto 

Osaka 

Hyogo 

Naia 

Wakayama 

Tottori 

Shimane 

Okayama 

Hiroshima 

Yamaguchi 

Tokushima 

Kagawa 

Ehime 

Kochi 

Fukuoka 

Saga 

Nagasaki 

Kumamoto 

Oita 

Miyazaki 
Kagoshima 
Okmaira 
Gtand Total 


Those who 

entered Go's*. Those who 
end Public entered Prirate 
Special Special Schools 
Schools and and those eqai- 
those cqoi- ralenc to the 
Talent to the abore 
aboTc 


Those who 
entered Army 
and Navy 
School* 


Those who 
becacne oScial* 
in Gorcramcac 
Offices 
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FnOM AJIONG THE GRADUATES FROM THE ^^DDLE SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE, in 1955). 



Those vho 

Those vbo 


Others 



bccarre 

tcacbcfs 

busmess 

VQXtd 

dtcd 

Totil 

Hokkaido 

69 

361 

s 

Z,022 

2,022 

Aomori 

IX 

zi8 

5 

193 

561 

Iwatc 

3 

19s 

— 

174 

507 

MiyaRi 

19 

=84 

2 

419 

1.098 

Akita 

3 

147 

— 

250 

560 

Yamagata 

3 

III 

I 

414 

749 

Fukushima 

13 

368 

4 

512 

l,l8l 

Ibaraki 

339 

14 

I 

451 

t,0I2 

TochiRi 

4 

416 

1 

327 

968 

Gunma 

9 

302 

I 

26s 

757 

Saitama 

9 

^z^ 

— 

375 

797 

Chiba 

8 

5 °} 

2 

577 

1,320 

Tokyo 

6 

360 

9 

2,850 

6,073 

KanaRavra 

5 

290 

6 

78 1 

t,6l8 

Niigata 

33 

292 

4 

684 

1,294 

Toj’ama 

J 

258 

2 

255 

745 

Isbikawa 

IS 

157 

26 

348 

743 

Fukui 

13 

188 

33 

Zpo 

564 

Yamanashi 

13 

117 

I 

201 

453 

Nagano 

2S 

487 

I 

- 752 

1.594 

Gifu 

11 

172 

— 

576 

782 

Shizuoka 

17 

249 

I 

63S 

1.275 

Aichi 

45 

434 

5 

1,095 

2,128 

^Gc 

9 

171 

I 

422 

858 

Shiga 


91 

— 

143 

384 

Kyoto 

5 

213 


Soo 

1,502 

Osaka 

60 

414 

7 

1,16s 

2,595 

HyoRO 

=9 

517 

s 

1,221 

306 

2,604 • 

Nara 

— 

231 

I 

711 

Wakayama 

40 

245 

2 

383 

844 

Tottori 

X 

iGS 

I 

224 

542 

Shimanc 

I 

98 

2 

323 

539 

Okayama 

17 

255 

— 

542 

1.129 

Hiroshima 

9 

331 

5 

PT 

1.867 

Yamaguchi 

II 

189 

I 

626 

1,183 

Tokushima 

5 

261 

— 

292 

715 

Kagawa 

2 

124 

I 

319 

688 

Ehimc 

21 

120 

I 

533 

898 

Kochi 

9 

57 

— 

227 

387 

Fukuoka 

14 

852 

10 

1.548 

3.374 

Saga 

7 

126 

2 

504 

854 

Nagasaki 

Kumamoto 

33 

ir 

227 

222 

4 

2 

572 

608 

1,124 

1,168 

Oita 

2 

292 

— 

456 

1,029 

Miyazaki 

10 

146 

z 

292 

529 

1.464 

Kagoshima 

13 

163 

5 



— 

SI 

z 


, 554 

Grand Total 

976 

11.714 

ISS 

26,620 

56.111 
















CHAPTER VIII 
HIGHER SCHOOLS 

The majority of the students who complete their middle 
school course ate desirous of continuing their studies at the 
higher schools and eventually enter a university. In order 
to do this they must decide whether or not to try for admis- 
sion to an Imperial university, for if this be their aim they 
must attend one or other of the comparatively few higher 
schools whose graduates are admitted by the Imperial 
universities. The Imperial universities justify their action 
in refusing to accept students from any but approved 
higher schools on the grounds that the standard in the 
diSerent higher schools varies to such a degree that any 
other course would result in the admission of many un- 
qualified students. As a result any middle school graduate 
who fails to be admitted to one of the recognized higher 
schools which serve as nurseries to the Imperial Univer- 
sities must attend either a public or private university. 
While in some rare cases tins is no gre% handicap (to 
those who gain admission to Keio University or Waseda 
University, for example), to the great majority it means 
that there will certainly be no easy road tC) success, and in 
normal times not even a reasonable assurance of lucrative 
employment, for the civil service as well as the great 
commercial houses and professional offices in many cases 
win accept only students from the Imperial universities. 
It may indeed be taken as an axiom that certain key posts 
in the civil service and teaching are barred to any other 
than graduates of the Imperial universities, which is a cause 
of considerable discontent among first-class graduates of 
the private universities. Thus the pressure on the middle 
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school Student when he comes to take his final examination 
is double — ^he must not only do well enough to be in 
tlie .077 who ate able to gain admission to some higher 
schools, but he must strive to be among the upper 4% who 
are accepted by one of the higher schools with Imperial 
university recognition. The realization therefore of what 
it may mean for his whole life comes to depend upon the 
outcome of a single examination taken at the age of appro- 
ximately 18. This is something that few students of the 
West can appreciate to the degree that it is felt by the Japa- 
nese middle school boys. The result is an intensive effort 
designed primarily and indeed almost exclusively to memo- 
rizing notes that will help die candidate to win success in the 
examinations. The effect of this prodigious effort upon the 
physical and nervous system cannot fail to be detrimental ; 
the likelihood of warping the student’s attitude towards life 
a serious danger, and die educational value probably nil. 
Yet, given the limited accommodation offered by the higher 
schools and universities and the national ambition for 
education, some restriction of numbers is imperative and 
up to the present no more satisfactory method has been 
evolved than that offered by the competitive examination. 
Until increased facilities for higher education are provided 
this drain upon the nervous and physical energy of the most 
intelligent youth of the country presumably continue 
to the national and individual detriment. Yet, to provide 
stiff more high schools and universities would probably ag- 
gravate quite seriously Japan’s social problem, as there are 
already too many unemployed university graduates among 
tlie white-collared salarymen today. ' 

The Japanese higher schools are for meai only and the 
average age on entrance is 18-19. The majority of the 
higher schools offer a preparatory course (which is essen- 
tially the same as that of the middle schools) and a higher or 
regular course of three years which is designed according 
to the official statement “for the purpose of completing 
liigher general education . . . and of fostering the spirit of 
national morality.” It is also of course designed in ninety 
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cases out of a huncired to prepare the students to take exam- 
inations -which will admit them to the universities and not 
to prepare them for life’s demands. 

In 1894 an effort was made to convert the higher schools 
into institutions designed for the purpose of giving a form 
of education that would be fairly complete in itself. A 
course in law was added in the Third Higher School in 
Kyoto, and a course in engineering in Fifth Higher School 
Kumamoto, but the experiment proved a mlure. The 
students would have none of it : they realized that the real 
rewards were reserved for the graduates of the universities 
and so to that goal they directed all their efforts. Very soon 
the higher schools in practice if not in theory reverted to 
their present status of preparatory schools for the univer- 
sities. The following table justifies this generalization. 


Students in the Tokyo Imperial University I5858 

Students in the Kyoto Imperial University 1,146 

Students in the Tohoku Imperial University 541 

Students in the Kyushu Imperial University 349 

Students in the Hokkaido Imperial University... 7 

Students in the Government Universities 247 

Students in the public or private Universities 5 1 

Students in the Universities in the colonies...'. 7 

Pupils in other schools 6 

Those engaged in business 3 

Reserve officer cadets 2 

Government or school officials j 

Those -who were studying by themselves 656 

Those whose conditions "were unknown 200 

Those who died 5 


Total 4,883 


The following table illustrates statistically the higher 
school activities at the time of the last report (1933) of the 
Department of Education : 

Admission to the higher schools is confined (a) to those 
who are graduates of the preparatory (middle school) 
course of the higher school to which application is made, 
(b) to those who have completed the fourth year of the 
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Schools 

1 

No. of 
tebooU 

No. of 
Teachers 

No. of 
Pupils in 

3 yt coune 

No. of ap* 
pliainw fot 
3 yr coune 

No. 

admitted 

Govcmmcnt Higher Schools 
(5 year course only) 

^5 

1,060 

13,568 

2?,o7l 1 

4.951 

Govcmmcnt Higher Schools. Pre- 
paratory couises and 3 year 
course. 

1 

i 

64 

471 

■ 


Pubh'c Higher Schools both courses 

3 

89 

1,3:0 

1,78a 

420 

Private Higher Schools (both 
courses). 

I 

1 4 

150 

1,065 

744 

554 


middle school course or (c) to those who in the opinion of 
the [Minister of Education have equivalent attainments, and 
(d) to those who have passed the examination giving them 
equal standing widi those who have qualified for entrance 
to the higher technical school. These, of course, the higher 
school select from the qualified applicants, very few for 
whom they have accommodation. 

Admission to a higher school exempts the student from 
militaiy training until his 28tli year, when he can volunteer 
to do one year’s service in lieu of the usual period of two 
years. 

The course of study in the higher schools depends upon 
the ultimate objective of the students. In general it is 
divided into a literature course and a science course, al- 
though some modifications are allowed under special cir- 
cumstances. In each course two foreign languages are 
studied by the majority of tiie students, Sthough only one 
is compulsor)’’. Those who do not take the second lan- 
guage must .substitute some other subject. 

Although a great deal of stress is laid upon foreign 1 ^- 
guages (usually English and either French or German, with 
Latin being allowed optionally for those who intend to 
study law) the standards attained ate not in general con- 
sidered satisfactory. There is a good deal of thought be- 
ing given to this subject and a growing tendency to advise 
students to specialize in one foreign language and attempt 
to gain a sound knowledge in tiiat ratiier than a smattering 
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of two. 

The subjects and hours of study per week in the Lit- 
erature course are as follows : 


Cufriailura 


FJrit Yeir Second Year Third Year 


Morals — 

National Language & Chinese Classics. 

First Foreign Language 

Second Foreign Language 

History 

Geography 

Outline of Philosophy ... 

Ps>’chology & Logic 

L^slation & Economics 

Mathematics 

Natural sdence 

Gymnastics 

Total 


Ill 
6 5 5 

□ 88 

(4) (4) (4) 

5 I 4 

2 — 

— — 5 

2 2 

2 2 

? — — 

2 J — 

_J 3 l _ 

23 29 28 

(33) (33) (32) 


In the sdence course the emphasis is shifted somewhat, 
as will be seen from the following schedule : 


Carrieulom 

Rnt Year. 

Second Year. 

Third Year. 

Morals 

I 

I 

X 

National Language & Chinese 
Classics 

4 

2 

— 

First Foreign Language 

8 

6 

6 

Second Foreign language ... 

(4) 

(4) 


&lath«natics 

4 

4 

4 &(2) 

Physics 


5 

5 

Chemistry 

— 


5 

Botany & Zoology 

z 

z 

4 

Mineralogy & Geology 

z 

— 

— 

Psychology 

— 

2 

— 

Le^slatibn & Hajnomics ... 

z 

— 

— 

Drawling 

z 

2 

( 2 ) 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

5 

TOTAL 

28 

28 

28 


( 32 ) 

( 32 ) 

( 32 ) 


From an examination of this curriculnm it will at once 
appear that Japanese students study certain subjects in the 
mghet schools that are not generally taken up before the 
university among western nations. Psychology, logic, 
mineralogy, zoology, economics, are not in most countries 
to be found on the curriculum of any institutions below col- 
lege rank. This, of course, does not mean that the Japa- 
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nese student matures more quickly than his western con- 
frere for the age of admission to Japanese higher schools 
is approximately the same as for Western colleges. The 
Japanese academic career is however very much longer — a 
fact that is due to some extent at least to the difficulties of 
acquiring that elementary tool of instruction, the written 
languages. 

Tuition fees of Government higher schools are ¥80.00 
a year, although the private higher schools have no in- 
variable rule on this subject, and some charge more than 
tlie government higher schools even up to ¥200.00. 
Here, as in aU branches of Japanese education, many of the 
students whose families’ fortunes would not permit them to 
attend liigh school, are assisted by wealthy benefactors 
who in many cases have had some feudal or historic con- 
nection with the family of the beneficiary. In Japan, as in 
Scotland, there are few charitable causes so quick to arouse 
sympathy as the impecunious youth fired with academic 
ambition.'^* Not all such aspirants can be sure of assist- 
ance, but benefactions of such a nature are not at ail un- 
common and may perhaps be said to be more frequently 
found in Japan than in almost any other countr)'^, with' the 
exception of Scotland. In spite of this wide-spread gen- 
erosity, however, the large majority of the students in the 
higher schools are sons of comparatively well-to-do fami- 
lies, their fathers being in most cases holding official or 
professional posts, landed farmers and business men. 

Admission to the universities from the higher schools 
does not entail tire bitter struggle that marked the progress 
from the middle school to the higher school except for 
the marginal students, though with university rejects pre- 
senting tliemselves again and again the university examina- 
tions are becoming harder. A far larger percentage of 
higher school graduates are able to obtain admission to 
the universities than is so widi middle school students 
applying for admission to the higher schools. Almost all 


(i) It is not tnthout interest that Scotdi seamen helped to smuggle a prominent 
group of Japanese students to England at the end of the Tokugawa Era. 
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the graduates of higher schools enter some university or 
other. Though the competition is so keen for the better 
universities, especially in Tokyo, since there are 45 univer- 
sities in Japan and twenty-two in Tokyo alone, there is 
more than enough accomodation for all who wish to go to 
some university or other. It is this that causes on the 
one hand the lowering of university standards to attract 
students, and on the other not a little corruption to 
guarantee that they successfoUy graduate once they have 
been admitted. If it has been fotmd necessary to limit the 
number of higher schools whose graduates are permitted 
to enter the Tokyo Imperial University, it is because the 
limited accommodation there could not possibly admit of 
even a small proportion of the candidates who would seek 
admission if all higher schools were permitted to send 
their students to the Tokyo Imperial University. This is 
because most Japanese students who wish to prosecute 
their studies to university standard (and there are few who 
do not), prefer to study in Tokyo where most of the best 
universities are. For this reason the Imperial Universities 
of Sendai, Sapporo (Hokkaido) and Taihoku (Formosa) 
win accept students even without entrance examination 
because of the relative dearth of candidates. It is also for 
this reason that the competition for entrance to the higher 
schools whose graduates are permitted to enter Tokyo 
Imperial University, is so keen, and why the standard of 
the Tokyo Imperial University is admittedly the highest in 
the country. But with this surplus of university graduates, 
who only tend to reduce the salaries because their supply 
if Hr greater than the demand for university-trained men, 
it is easy to see that parents ate beginning to ask whether 
university education is worth while. Consequently, the 
middle school, commercial school or technical school 
graduate is becoming increasingly sure of a job in Japan 
as the university graduate’s position becomes increasingly 
precarious on his trying to find a niche in society. Universi- 
ty education for education sake in Japan is therefore largely 
a thing of the past. . 



CHAPTER IX 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS ' 

I. Special Schools 

“ Special Schools ” is the title given in Japan to those 
institutions of secondary or advanced education which can- 
not be classified in any of the ordinary categories. The 
government special sdhools are ptimarily interested in 
offering courses in music, arts and languages, but the pri- 
vate special schools give instruction in many other fields, 
including law, medicine, chemistry, commerce, literature, 
domestic science and religion. The special schools num- 
ber 102 and they are divided into seven government schools, 
seven public schools and eighty-eight private foundations. 
In addition, there are forty-four government, two public 
and five private special technical schools. These last-named 
will be discussed in the next section under technical schools; 

The government special schools, with the number of 
their teachers and students are as follows : 



Ptofesjors 

And 

PupHi 

Gnduates 

Arcrage 

Applicants 

Avenge 

Number 

Toyama Special School 
ofPbatm,acy 

iS 

jyi 

80 

Tot 

jip 

adiuitted 

84 

Kumamoto Special 

School of Pharmacy. 

26 1 

215 

74 

555 

94 

Tokyo Foreign Lan- 
guage School 

8 s 

852 

cSS 

1.249 

529 

Osaka Foreign Lan- 
guage School 

62 

721 

Z16 

2,158 

434 

Tokyo Fine Arts 
School 

.75 

817 

izS 

1,168 

225 

Tokyo Academy of 
Music 

47 

554 

75 

592 

204 

Training Institute for 
Meteorological Ex- 
perts 

36 

51 

10 

176 

tr 
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Except for the two Schools of Foreign Languages, in 
Tokyo and Osaka, these schools admit women as well as 
men, and they oflFer one of the few opportunities that women 
have to continue their education beyond the rather rest- 
ricted courses of the girls’ high schools. But in the spe- 
cial schools, as with all other institutions of advanced learn- 
ing in Japan, the facilities provided ate not nearly adequate 
to care for the number of students annually applying for 
admission. In the case of the government schools tabu- 
lated above only 24% of the applicants were admitted in the 
year 1928-29. The position is somewhat better in the 
public and private special schools, but even there only 46% 
of the appheants were admitted in the year 1928-29. 

The government special schools of pharmacy give a 
course of general and advanced instruction extending over 
three years, and in special cases students are allowed to 
continue their studies for a further period of two years. 

The Osaka Foreign Language School offers instruction in 
the following languages : English, French, German, Russian, 
Chinese, Spanish, Mongolian, Malay and Hindustani ; the 
Tokyo School of Foreign Languages offers, in addition to 
these languages, instruction in Portuguese, Siamese, Italian 
and Tamil. The regular course in the Tokyo School of For- 
eign Languages extends over four years, and in the Osaka 
School three years. A post-graduate course of two years 
is also offered. The following figures illustrate the popu- 
larity of the different languages in the combined schools : 


Year 1923 

PopH 

Applicasts for 
sdroisslon 

Admitted 



918 

z 6 i 

379 

74 

63 

6j 



French 

161 

German 

148 

334 

65 

Spanish 

118 

210 

54 

Malay 

9 J 

I 2 I 

45 

Russian 

89 

220 

52 

Hindustani 


23 

18 

Mongolian 

34 

44 

24 

Italian 

15 

0 

0 

Portuguese 

JZ 

0 

0 
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The Tokyo School of Fine Arts is an admirably equipped 
institution situated in Ueno Park within the city and near 
the Imperial Museum and Library. It offers a complete 
training, by its foreign and native instructors, to those who 
desire to adopt an artistic career. There is also a special 
course for tliose who wish to become teachers of drawing 
in the middle schools, or institutions of similar grade. 
Tlie professional courses are eight; Japanese painting, 
western-style painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving 
in metals, metal-casting, designing and lacquer-work. The 
school is open to graduates of middle schools, and the 
ordinary course is of five years. In a typical year the division 
of the 817 pupils was as follows : Japanese painting 91 ; 
western-style painting 226 ; sculpture 83 ; architecture 37 ; 
designing 68 ; engraving in metals 27 ; metal-casting 22 ; 
lacquer-work 18; training course, post-graduate students, 
etc. 245. It is generally felt tliat judged by western stand- 
ards the work of the students in Japanese painting is of a 
finer quality than that of the students in sculpture, and 
that they later actually surpass tlie work of the European 
painters. Sculpture is but a comparatively recent innova- 
tion and has therefore very definite scope for improvement. 

The Tokyo Academy of Music is designed not only for 
the study and teaching of native and foreign music, but also 
to prepare music teacliers for public schools. There are two 
courses of study, the principal and the normal courses. The 
normal courses are mvided into “ A ” normal course and 
“ B ” normal course. There are, besides, preparatory, post- 
graduate, and elective courses. The period of study ex- 
tends from three to five years in tlie principal courses, three 
in tlie “ A ” normal course, and one in the “ B ” normal 
course ; two in tlie preparatory course, from tvm to three 
in the post-graduate course, and five years in the elective 
course for one subject. 

The subjects given in die different courses of study are as 
follows : 

In the preparatory course ; ethics, singing, music for 
solo instruments (piano, organ or violin) elements of music, 
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Japanese, foreign language (English or German) and 
gymnastics. 

There are two departments in the principal course, vocal 
and instrumental. The subjects given in the vocal depart- 
ment are ethics, singing (solo and choral) piano, harmony, 
elemental forms of music, history of music, Japanese and 
foreign language (English or German) and gymnastics. 

In the instrumental department : ethics, music for solo 
instruments (piano, organ, violin, viola, violoncello, con- 
trabass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, bombardon, trom- 
bone, or tmmpet) choral singing, instrumental music 
(chamber music and orchestral practice), harmony, ele- 
mentary forms of music, history of music, Japanese, for- 
eign language, (English or German) and gymnastics. 

The post-graduate course is divided into three depart- 
ments — ^the vocal, the instrumental, and the composition. 

The Training Institute for Meteorological Experts offers 
a three-year course to regular students, and also a prepara- 
tory course of one year and an auxiliary course for those 
who are already engaged in meteorological work. 

The public speciS, schools ate seven in number, of 
which four are schools of literature and domestic science, and 
,one each of commerce, fine arts and literature and science. 

V There are 88 special schools established by private founda- 
tions. Grouping the public and private special schools, 
the following figures give a general view of die type and 
scope of the work done : — 

During the year 1928-29 the total number of applicants 
for admission to these schools was 61,187, of whom 28,350 
were permitted to enroll. 

In the technical schools, as with most educational insti- 
tutions in Japan, government supervision and inspection 
are exercised. All aspects of the school programme, whe- 
ther relating to curriculum, student and faculty control or 
finance, are subject to governmental dictation, and must 
conform to official standards. 

The following is the curriculum of the technical 
schools ; — 
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Public 


Private 


Private 



Male 

Female 

Commerce 

7^0 


Literature 


722 

91 

3X8 

19J 

Science 

■ 

Domestic Sdcncc 

- 

Sewing 



Fine Arts 

260 


Medicine 

2.729(14) 

1.457(11) 

Pharmacy 

1,790 

X I 

800 

Dental Surgery 

3.126 

616 


X X 

X I 

Law 

12,694 



X54I 

— 

Economics 

3,270 




X 26 



Commerce 

8,253 

— 


X 14 

— 

Literature 

8,911 

3.862 


X 54 

X 4 

Mathematics & Sdence 

1,508 

25 


X 2 


Domestic Sdcnce 

— 

2,640 

Sewing and Manual Arts.... 

— 

2,941 

Religion 

2.079 

56 


X Z 



Total 

759 

yzz 

91 

318 

195 

z 6 o 

4,t86(i5)«- 

2,598 
X I 

3.742 

X 2 
12.694 
X34I 

3.270 

X 26 

8.253 

X 14 

12.773 
X 58 

1.533 

X 2 
2,640 

2.941 

2.135 

X 2 


Foreigners 


Fifty-sixth Annual Report of Minister of 
Education — p. 321-2-5. 



Music 

■■11 

31 

31 


Physical Training 


141 

260 

Private | 

Agriculture 


— 

618 

Colonbation 


— 

113 


Nursing 


35 

35 


Public 

1 1.019 

1,326 

2.345 


f 1928-29 

45.218 

12,702 

57,820 


1 Priv.ate 

! X 455 

X 16 

X 471 


(* Foreigners) 


II. Technical Schools 

Technical schools are established for the “purpose of 
imparting knowledge and art essential to those engaged in 
industry and of cultivating their moral characters In 
this categorji are included schools of agriculture, com- 
merce, fisheries, and nautical science. Such schools of 


(i) ViftySktlhAimal'RtpcrtcJllfMirjstcrcJ'E&asticn. Tefyz. 1934.— p. 531. 
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higher grade are called " Special Technical Schools.” 

Students in technical schools must be above the age of 
twelve. If they are graduates of ordinary elementary 
schools their technical education covets from three to five 
years : if they are graduates of the higher elementary schools 
they attend the technical school from two to three years. 
There are also trade schools in which the course may be as 
brief as two years. Post-graduate courses are provided in 
some technical schools. 

The 44 special technical schools now established are 
directly controlled by the Ministry of Education, 718 
by local authorities, and 199 by private individuals 
or corporations. Here again, as in all other establish- 
ments of secondary and higher education in Japan, the 
applicants for admission far exceed the number that can 
be accepted. In the year under review (1928-1929) only 
17% of the applicants were admitted to the government 
schools, 62% to the public schools, and 61% to the private 
institutions. These figures are not of course mutumy ex- 
clusive. That is to say, many of those who applied for, 
but were refused admission to the government schools, 
later made application at the public or private schools, and 
are consequently included as the figure for them. But in 
any case not more than about 5 5 % of those who applied 
for admission to the technical schools in the year 
were actually able to obtain admission. 

The standards of instruction are generally very much 
higher in the government and public schools than in the 
private establishments. This may be illustrated by an 
examination of the ratio of instructors to pupils. In the 
private schools the average number of students per teacher 
is 71, a condition which, particularly in technical education, 
makes satisfactory work almost impossible. In the gov- 
ernment and public schools the ratio is less than one to 
twenty. This in itself is sufficient to prove why students 
prefer the government and public schools, and why in turn 
employers of labour and the civil service give preference to 
graduates from the state and public schools. 



Type of School I Government Schooli Public Schooli Private Schooli 
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Technical continuation schools are designed to offer op- 
portunities of further study to students who have left the 
elementary schools either after graduation or before the 
course has been completed. In general the applicants for 
admission to such schools are young people who are en- 
gaged in earning their living, so that most of the classes are 
held in the evening. The courses offered vary in length 
and standards, but in general may be said to be most ele- 
mentary, although in some schools more advanced training 
is offered. Here again, however, the ratio of students to 
instructors is so high (66 to i) that satisfactory work is 
difficult. The average course extends over two years, and 
the number of hours from i6o to 420 per annum. Technical 
training that is limited to (on an average) five hours per 
week and is acquired in a class of 66 students cannot of 
course offer more than the rudiments. Within their limita- 
tions, however, a serious effort is being made to provide 
additional training for young people who would otherwise 
be entirely outside the educational system. 

The figures for the technical continuation schools are : — 


No. of Schools No. of Teachers No. ofPapili Admitted 


15.256 17.556 1,177,670 625,888 

Private 37 240 3,525 z,i6o 

Total 15,295 17.796 1,181,195 628,048 


In some of the technical continuation schools students 
are offered in addition to the elementary instruction in 
technical and vocational subjects, tr ainin g in commercial 
practice, civics, and occasionally in foreign languages. Tui- 
tion fees are charged and range from fifty sen to two yen 
per month, which is very low and within the means of the 
masses. 


Foreign Language Schools 

The following table shows the number of teachers, 
pupils, graduates, applicants for admission, and those ad- 
mitted, together with the annual comparative statistics 
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relating to the two schools of foreign languages : — 
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4 
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45 

10 

45 
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1,228 
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* Women 

The students of the post-graduate course are not included among the 
graduates. 


The following shows the subsequent careers of the gra- 
duates from the regular courses of the government schools 
of foreign languages for the preceding year, ascertained 
on March i of the year succeeding their graduation, and 
classified according to the schools, togetlier with the annual 
comparative statistics relating to them ; — 
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Table showing, for 1929-30, the number of pupils, graduates, 
etc., classified according to the subjects of study. 


Graduates. for 

Admission. 


Appl!can.5 

. , admitted. 


t; u / Literature Course 

.English 

V (Litetatutt 
French ^Trades 

_ f Literature 

German |.j.rrLdea 


Literature 


{ Literature „ 

Trades 

Colonizadon „ 

{ Literature „ 

Trades 

Colonization „ 
r Literature „ 
Regular Spanish {Trades „ 
Course I Colonization „ 

o ^ fLiterature „ 
Portu- ^ 

I Colonization „ 

{ Literature „ 
Trades „ 
Colonization „ 
Mon- f Trades „ 
golian I Colonization „ 
,r , (Trades „ 
^ y \ Colonization „ 
Hindu- f T»des „ 

' stani 1 Colonization „ 
Total 

Post-graduate Course 

Elective Course 

Special Course 

Short Course 
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Regukr, 

Course 


f Chinese 

Mongolian . 

Malay 

Hindustani , 

English 

French 

German 

Russian 

Spanish 

Total... 


Elective Course . 
Sped.1l Course . 


Pupils 


ro3 

24 

72 

36 

toj 

85 

67 

6S 

37 
597 


119 


Graduates 


1 8 

24 

21 

29 

32 

19 
22 

175 


41 


Applicants foe 
Admission 


296 

24 

lOI 

OJ2 

169 

234 

57 

t.655 

361 


Those admitted 


37 

14 

29 

17 

39 

24 

25 
22 

226 

2 

227 


Grand Total 


716 


216 


2,019 


455 


in. Technical Education 

As has been repeatedly emphasized, Japanese education 
has always placed particular emphasis upon morality and 
utilitarianism. It is not surprising therefore to find that 
from the earliest days of the modern system technical edu- 
cation has been fostered. To-day the teclinical schools and 
technical continuation schools boast more students than 
any other type of educational institutions, with the excep- 
tion of the elementary schools. 

The term “ Technical School ” as used in Japan includes 
agricultural schools, commercial schools, nautical schools, 
fisheries schools and trade schools. Technical continua- 
tion schools give instruction on similar subjects but the 
hours are fewer and the standard lower. 

Technical education was inaugurated in Japan under 
the new regime in 1871, when the Department of Public 
Works established a school for the training of the en- 
gineers required by the Department. This school was 
organized under an aU-British staff, and it so remained 
until 1886. The following year saw the opening of m 
agricultural college, under American instructors, in Hokkai- 
do,*'’ and in 1875 a private commercial school was opened 


(i) This was the nucleus of the present Sapporo Imperial University. 
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in Tokyo. At these three institutions graduated many 
of the men who in later years played an leading part in 
directing the energies and guiding modem Japan. 

Other technical schools were opened from time to time, 
and in 1899 the whole movement was given an enhanced 
status by the promulgation of the Imperial Ordinance on 
technical education. As defined by this Ordinance, tech- 
nical schools were to be established for the purpose of im- 
parting knowledge and art essential to those engaged in the 
industries and for the development of their character. 

There is a much greater variation in the standard of work 
done in the technical schools of Japan than in any other 
branch of the nation’s education. This is due in part to 
the nature of the work itself, but more particularly to the 
determination of the authorities to give technical training 
to as many students as possible, even though in many cases 
such training is of necessity rudimentary. In the closing 
years of the 19th Century it was necessary to educate the 
people to seek to have their children trained along technical 
lines. There still existed in some sections of society a strong 
prejudice against commercial training and a persistence in 
the earlier belief that education meant nothing but book 
learning. Throughout the greater part of Japanese history 
this belief had been fundamental in the nation’s education 
and it demanded great pians on the part of Japan’s educa- 
tional authorities to convince the people as a whole that 
enthusiasm for technical training was not contrary even to 
the wisest principles of education. Thus, much prejudice 
and many difficulties had to be overcome before it was pos- 
sible to induce the authorities to establish technical schools, 
and when they were established to persuade parents to 
send their children to such schools rather than to enter them 
as applicants for admission to the middle schools. 

The regulations for the establishment and mrintenance of 
technical schools closely resemble those for other educa- 
tional institutions. Thus, some schools are established by 
the national government, others by the prefectural autho- 
rities, still others by local authorities, and some by private 
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individuals. In every instance permission of the Minister 
of Education must be obtained, although, as suggested 
above, considerable latitude is permitted in regard to the 
subjects taught, the standards maintained and the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. 

As is not unnatural, higher standards are maintained 
in the government technical schools, of wliich at the pre- 
sent time there are 44. The following table shows the 
figures for these schools in a typical year : — 


of School 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Teachcrt 

Ko. of 
Pupils 

Applicants 

for 

Admission 

No. 

Admitted 

Technical Schools 

20 

88S 

7,6So 

16,889 

2,617 

Agricultural Schools... 

to 

}66 

2,984 

6,648 

1.139 

Commercial Schools ... 

12 

418 

6,981 


2,402 

Nautical Scliools 

2 


M84 

2,h6 

320 

Total 

44 

1.795 

19,129 

56,984 

6 A 78 


It vdll consequently be seen that only 17.5% of the ap- 
plicants for admission to the government technical schools 
in the year under review (and tliis may be accepted as a 
typical example) were admitted. 

The 20 technical schools listed in the above table 
admit graduates of the middle schools, special preparatory 
course, technical schools of secondary grade, and those 
who have passed the test. The terms of studies vary 
according to the subjects demanded and tlie conditions 
in the locality, but as a rule they extend from three 
to five years for graduates from ordinary elementary 
schools, and from two to three years for graduates from 
higher elementary schools. The agricultural schools are 
established under similar conditions, except that in some 
cases special shorter courses are offered and that the stu- 
dents admitted must be over fourteen years of age. Com- 
mercial schools in addition to the tegular course of study 
varying from three to five years are ^owed in some cases 
to establish a higher department to which are admitted 
graduates of higher schools or persons of similar attain- 
ments. In nautical schools and fishery schools tlie terms of 
admission and the length of the course ate almost identical 
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with those in the technical schools above referred to. 

In addition to the government technical schools there 
have been established by local authorities and private in- 
dividuals over nine hundred technical schools designed to 
provide similar instruction. While admission to the gov- 
ernment schools is difficult and the standards maintained 
comparatively high, in public and private schook admission 
is easier and over 6o% of the applicants are admitted and the 
standard of work varies greatly. The following table shows 
the number of students participating in these classes and the 
number of schools and teachers provided for their instruc- 
tion. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TECHNTCAL SCHOOLS 


Types of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Appliearstt 

for 

Ko. 

Sribool 

Schools 

Tdchon 

Pn?U$ 


Public 

718 

9-499 

197.06J 

104.549 

64,694 

PxiTute 

199 

3,820 

71-46; 

4M50 

27,129 






Technical continuation schools have been established in 
great numbers for the purpose of providing elementary in- 
struction in technical subjects for students whose education 
would otherwise end with the elementary school course. 
These schools are held at such times and in such places as 
win admit of the attendance of young people who are en- 
gaged in commercial or industrial life. The hours of in- 
struction range fi:om 200 to 420 a year, and in most cases the 
classes are held in the evening. The standards are neces- 
sarily low, but the value of the training given should not be 
unduly minimized as thereby schools do provide oppor- 
tunities for ambitious young men and women to obtain 
technical training which wiU be of benefit to them in the 
pursuit of their daily work. The following table offers 
evidence to justify the belief that these schools provide 
ample opportunities which are eagerly accepted by a large 
number of the Japanese. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TECHNICAL 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Type of School 

No. of Schools 

No. of Teachers I 

No. of Pupils 

No. Admitted 

Public 

15,256 

17.556 

1,177,670 

625,888 

Private 

37 

240 

3.525 

2,260 


The technical continuation schools are the only im- 
portant educational institutions in Japan that are not ob- 
liged to turn away a large percentage of applicants for ad- 
mission. This is because the standards in general are such 
as to make the work possible for students with the most 
meagre backgroimd, and because there are so many of these 
schools, due to the low cost of tlieir establishment and up- 
keep. Another noteworthy feature is that of the 17,556 
teachers in the technical continuation schools no fewer 
than 5,605 are officially listed as unqualified. These special 
schools were recently amalgamated and renamed Youths 
Schools. 



CHAPTER X 
GIRLS SCHOOLS 

The education of gills in Japan is still in many respects 
different from that of boys and youths. There are few 
subjects upon which it is more difficult for a foreigner to 
gain a just appreciation of the facts of Japanese -life than 
that of the status of women.^^’ That there have been and 
stiU are legal and social discriminations from which women 
suffer is evident,^®’ as is also the lack of consideration which 
on the farm or in the city so often characterizes the attitude 
of the Japanese man towards the women of his race. That 
the man is more important than the woman, that a boy child 
is more to be desired than a girl, that it is the wife’s duty to 
sacri fi ce herself for the welfare of her husband rather than 
vice versa — these facts are clear and admitted. So also is 
the comparatively small field of social activity to which 
even the most energetic, able and public-spirited women 
are restricted in Japan, though during the past ten years 
this field has been considerably widened. 

It is true that very great changes both in the legal and 
the social tights of women have taken place wi thin the past 
few years, and that their sphere of action is still constantly 
widening. Yet, it is predominantly true, as Baron Kikuchi 
wrote in 1908, that the Japanese people above aU else 
“ demand it of our women that they shall be good wives 
and wise mothers as a duty that they have to perform as 
Japanese subjects.”^^’ It is felt — and not by men alone — 

(1) See "Tie Social Status of Japanese VPomen" by Waka Yansada, published by 
Intemadonal Society for Cultutal Rdations, Tokyo, 1936. 

(2) See article by S. Matsushita, Ph. D. in “ Japan Times " 3rd December, I93<i- 
(5) Kshtebi—op. eit. p. 255. 
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that this is as much as should be demanded of any woman 
and that its performance should prove as ' satisfying to the 
women as it is beneficial to society. There is as yet no 
strong belief in the necessity of a thorough tr aining in 
academic subjects, or of a wide knowledge of the world 
outside the home for those whose chief, if not sole, object 
in existence is to become “ good wives and wise mothers.” 
The civic change is clearly coming but it is coming slowly 
and is being delayed by the indilFerence of the women 
themselves as well as by the reluctance of the men to 
admit of social equality in the sexes. 

There are three periods that can be traced in the history 
of women in Japan. In earliest times women seem to have 
occupied a comparatively high position in society. This 
is reflected in the fact that the first Imperial Ancestress was 
a woman — the Sun Goddess Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami. Then 
a number of important Empresses and women appear to 
have played no inconspicuous part in the practice of the arts 
and the patronage of learning. Even war and tribal leader- 
ship were not exclusively man’s field and women took an 
active part in politics and statecraft.''^ 

With the introduction of Chinese philosophy the posi- 
tion of women underwent a change. Baron fQkuchi has 
weU described the influence that the new learning exerted. 

“ Chinese philosophers seem not to have had much respect 
for women ; while Buddhism regards women as sinful crea- 
tures, a temptation and snare, an obstacle to peace and holiness. 
In our feudal system, in the code of Bushido, there was no such 
reverence for women as in the Western chivalry. As Professor 
Chamberlain has remarked : ‘ A Japanese knight perfomied 
his valiant deeds for no such fanciful rewards as a lady’s smile. 
He performed them out of loyalty to his lord, or mial piety 
towards the memory of his father.’ 

“ Under the feudal system it was natural that a woman 
could not become the head of a house, for she could not dis- 
charge duties required of such, the first of which was militaiy 
service. The rule of “ Three Obediences ” for women — obedi- 
ence while at home to her parents ; obedience when married to 


(i) Nanue. op. cit. p. 196. Brinkliy. op. at. p. 75. 
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her husband ; obedience when old (i.e. widowed) to her son 
(i.e. the head of the house) — ^was a necessary consequence of 
this disability.” 

There is, of course, always the danger of overstressing 
this deterioration in the status of women, for as Baron 
Kikuchi goes on to point out, while the woman owed obe- 
dience to the head of the house she received in generd the 
tokens of respect due to her as wife and mother. But it has 
nevertheless been true that throughout the larger part of 
Japanese history women have been looked upon as definitely 
less important than men. Their education has been con- 
fined primarily to instruction in the service of the family 
and the home. When in some of the wealthier or more dis- 
tinguished families further training was desired, it was 
designed to “ give her manners, grace and her taste refine- 
, ment rather than to arouse intellectual interests. This 
additional instruction would in general be confined to such 
matters as music, dancing, the tea ceremony or flower ar- 
rangement, In general it may be said that down until very 
recent times the only class of Japanese women whose minds 
were trained to make them in any sense the intelkcUial com- 
panions of men, were the Geisha, whose position in many 
cases was not unlike that of the Hetcsrae of Periclean Athens. 

The third period in the history of Japanese womanhood is 
being gradu^y introduced today. It is true that women do 
not yet either legally or socially enjoy the same rights as men, 
and it is generally agreed that the educational training given 
to gids is neither as extended nor as thorough as that given 
to boys. But this discrimination is gradually passing, and a 
new era in which the women of Japan wfll enjoy the legal, 
political and social rights to which their many virtues so 
eminently entitle them seems to be approaching. 

In the modem history of Japan, Banzan Kumazawa (1616- 
1697) appears to have been the first educational theorist to 
advocate the training of women in any way other than the 
development of the virtues of gentleness, obedience, chastity 
and honesty. Kumazawa taught that women should not 

(r) Hoshlno* '^TbfEJucafianafJ^ameti**ixiISItfobe op.cit, pi zry- 
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be content with these negative virtues but should “learn to 
exercise their minds, seek knowledge of teachers, and study 
some of the Chinese classics. ...” In short, while giving 
the highest place to the cultivation of womanly virtues, he 
also urged the women of his time to be mindful of intellec- 
tual development.*^’ 

Ekken Kaibara was, however, the most vigorous of the 
early proponents of intellectual training for women, and to 
the fadure to provide this he attributed all her shortcom- 
ings.*”’ But even Kaibara and his followers had no idea of 
offering women the same education as to men. Kaibara 
and his school aU agreed in the main distinction insisted 
upon by the Confucdan doctrines. Although boys and girls 
might begin their education together, “ males and females 
at die age of seven should not occupy the same bench ”.*®’ 
In one of the most popular books of instruction for women 
(published in 1725), it was taught that “ Unto a woman her 
husband shall be her Heaven and the relations of husband 
and wife shall be like those of a lord and his subject ”.**’ 
There is little change to record in the history of women’s 
education until the impact of foreign culture was beginning 
to produce its effect in the middle of the 19th Century. 
About the time of the Restoration, girls’ schools were opened 
by a number of the clans, and although the curriculum was 
largely based upon mediaeval precepts there was some evi- 
dence of the approach of a new era. Although these schools 
were closed when the national system of education was 
inaugurated, they did play an important pioneer part in the 
history of Japanese education. 'Ihe same can be said with 
considerably more justification of the influence exerted by 
the eady foreign missionaries and their wives, and of the 
schools which they were influential in opening.*®’ Before 

(i) Ncrase, “ Tii Ediiratton of Japaase JPoam ” in OImkm ep. dt. — ^p. 193. 

{2) Ibid. op. dt. _ p_. 195. 

(3) Confiidan Principle. 

(4) Quoted in AWf op. dt. p. 195. ^ ... , r-- 1 c i. 1 j 

(5) In this connection Ncruse names the Ferns Anglo-Japanese Oitis bchool and 
the Kyoritsu Jogafcko of Yokohama ; the Joshi Gakuin, Aoyama Jogakuin 
and the Rikkyo Jogakko of Tokyo ; the Doshisha Jogakko of Kyoto ; the 
Jogakuin of Kobe; and the Baiktra Jogakko of Osaka, p. 203. 
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the end of the 19th centuiy the missionaries had opened 
ovet forty schools for girls within the Empire of Japan. It 
is probably true that many of these schools fell far short of 
the standards that would be acceptable today, but as has 
been said by a distinguished Japanese woman educator who 
was herself a graduate of a mission school, “ People often 
speak of the many shortcomings of these schools, out to me 
it is wonderful rather to think how much they accomplished 
under the circumstances. There is no denying, at any rate, 
that many of the women who are leaders now among the 
Japanese women owe their spiritual and intellectual awaken- 
ing to these schools. And when we think of the hundreds 
who went out of these schools, their intellect stimulated with 
new learning and their souls awakened to the new signifi- 
cance of life, there should be only gratitude on our part.”'^' 
In September, 1871, the Emperor issued a Rescript direct- 
ed particularly to the aristocracy and advocating foreign 
travel for the purpose of increasing their knowledge and 
broadening their esperience. In view of the “ lack of an 
established system of education for women ” it was parti- 
cularly stressed that the nobles should take with them on 
their foreign travels their wives, daughters and sisters. 
“ Then would these see for themselves how in the lands 
they visit women receive their education, and would also 
learn the way to bring up their children.”*'^ 

Not all the daughters of the aristocracy could be expected 
to go abroad, however, and for the benefit of those who 
had to be educated in Japan the Government opened in 1877 
a girls’ department of tihe Peers’ Schools. It provided in- 
struction in elementary and secondary school grades, but 
the arrangement did not prove satisfactory, so that in 188 j, 
by the order of H. M. the Empress, an independent Peeresses 
School was established.'®’ Its classes were opened also to 
the daughters of families other than members of the peerage, 
who could comply with certain specified qualifications. 


(t) Nilohs “ Western Influences in Modem Japan ” op. nf. Z2Z. 

(2) Impnial 'Rescripf of the r4th September, 1871. 

(3) Ksircda. cp. cii. p. 1195. 
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and a six-year coiHse of elementary instruction was followed 
by secondary training of similar length. Later, a seminary 
department was added and the girls were given tlie oppor- 
tumty to pursue further studies in the various branches of 
art and learning.'^’ 

The provision of general education for the daughters of 
the lower and middle classes was advocated in the Imperial 
Rescript proclaiming the new system of education, and in 
1872 it was made effective. Since that time, although the 
regulations have changed in many details, they remain, so 
far as elementary education is concerned, the same in their 
essential features for boys and girls. 

Secondary education for girls was inaugurated by the 
establishment of the Tokyo Jogakko (Tokyo Gids’ School) 
and the Ei-Jogakko (English Girls’ School) of Kyoto in 
1872. In 1882 a new department known as the Girls’ 
High School was added to the Tokyo Women’s Normal 
School, and this innovation gradually spread throughout the 
prefectures. By the Ordinance respecting Girls’ High 
Schools, promulgated in 1899, it became imperative for 
every prefecture to establish at least one girls’ high school. 
By 190J such girls’ schools (both public and private) num- 
bered only one hundred. Of boys’ middle schools in the 
same year there were almost three hundred, with more than 
three times the number of students.'“^ This disparity in the 
provisions made for secondary education for girls as com- 
pared with those for boys has continued, and has indeed 
always characterized Japanese educational history. Even 
in the Terakoya of the Middle Ages the number of bo}^s was 
almost always at least tvdce that of girls in attendance. 

No discussion of gitis’ schools in Japan would be com- 
plete without reference to the outstanding service rendered 
in this field by foreign missionaries and by Japanese educa- 

(i) Nantie. op. at. pp. loG-S. 

(i) Schools PupUs 

Boys zyi io 4 . 55 i 

Girls 100 31.574 

See Nantse op. at. p. 213. 

Note : — ^Todav there are 900 girls’ high schools and their students outoumber the 
boys in the middle schools. But most girls do not go beyond the high school. 
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tors -E’ho have themselves been influenced b)j the mission 
schools. Such schools as the Ferris Academy in Yokohama 
(established in 1870), and later the Women’s Union Chris- 
tian College, Kobe College, and a great number of other 
institutions established by missionary enthusiasm, have 
contributed much in the history of women’s education in 
Japan. Among die Japanese women who luve been in- 
fluenced by Western ideals in regard to the education of 
girls, perhaps hliss Tsuda and Dr. Yoshioka arc the most 
outstanding. Further, hirs. Harris’s radical experiments in 
modern educational methods may reveal peculiar impor- 
tance for the future. Miss Tsuda and Dr. Yoshioka started 
their schools in the opening year of the ccntuiyf, and when 
Miss Tsuda died in 1929 her famous women’s college had 
an enrolment of over 400, admirable buildings, and stan- 
dards of work that compared favourably with Japanese 
men’s colleges of a similar grade. Dr. Yosliioka’s medical 
school, •R'ith almost 1000 students, was doing excellent work 
in the training of women physicians and public health 
specialists.”’ The Japan Women’s University, established 
by hlr. Jinzo Naruse in 1901, has also been an important 
influence in this field. 

In spite of these exceptions, however, it is true that 
the education of Japanese girls still fails to obtain the assist- 
ance that it should receive in a country of modem standards 
and ideals. Tlfls fact is clearly evidenced by the nomen- 
clature of the schools. On leaving the primary schools, 
those boys who are able to continue their education go 
first to middle schools (Chugakko) and then to higher 
schools (Kotogakko). Girls, on the other hand, go direct 
to their Kotojogakko or giris’ high schools. “ This fact 


(i) It is of interest to observe that ■women doctors arc recorded in J.ipancse history 
as far back as the Nara period. At that time they are reported to have gained 
their learning through being allowed to listen to doctors’ lecture, although they 
were not permitted to study the books themselves. Nevertheless, there are 
apparently authentic cases of women doctors who were accomplished in 
obstetrics, acupuncture and even surgery. Individual eases of women phy- 
sicians and surgeons are recorded in both the Ashikaga and Tokugawa eras. 
Stx. Appendix. Bulletin cf ibe To%o W'omen’t Medical College. Ocf.t^iA- PP* 
19-21. 
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alone indicates tlie attitude taken by the authorities towards 
boys and girls. It was, of course, presupposed that boys 
would go on to higher schools after finisliing the middle 
schools, while for the girls the secondary school was quite 
high enough.”*^' The situation is aggravated also by tlie 
fact that the academic standards of the girls’ high schools 
are much lower than those of the boys’ middle schools. 
This is certainly not necessitated by any intellectual infenor- 
ity of the Japanese girls. The Government has not provided 
a single college for women, although seven universities and 
a great number of specialized schools of college t3?pe have 
been established for men. However, some universities are 
permitted to offer full privileges to women students. For 
example, Tohoku Imperial University (Sendai) permits its 
women students to take the degree of Hah/sbi (Doctorate), 
the same as do the men. 

This discrimination between the educational facilities 
provided for boys and girls in Japan is sometimes excused 
on the ground that Japanese women neitlier need nor desire 
more advanced academic facilities. Any such justification for 
the policy of discrimination is becoming less and less conclu- 
sive among the women of Japan. It is quite true that there 
is no very strong “ women’s rights ” movement in modem 
Japan. It is even true that a great many Japanese women 
are definitely opposed to any programme that would result 
in the members of their sex being exposed to the dangers 
tliat allegedly accompany participation in public and acade- 
mic life. For example, at a national convention of women 
primary school teachers held in the spring of 1934 amotion 
favouring women suffrage was defeated by '800 votes to 3 ! 
Nevertheless, the number of women (and men also) who 
recognize in Japan that the intricacies and problems of 
modem life demand the most adequate training possible of 
both men and women is steadily growing. Women in 
Japan have always played a definite part in the business 
world, diough generally in its more simple manifestation. 


(i) Hosbiiut. op. at. pp. =24-225. 
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but they are now in a few isolated but symptomatic cases 
moving into posts of greater responsibility. They are also 
knocking at the doors that shelter the profession^ classes. 
Their right to enter, on the ground of both capacity and 
character is patent to all unbiassed observers. Only oppor- 
tunities for training are lacking, but it is likely that this 
situation will not be allowed to persist for long. 

Girls’ high schools as at present organized have as their 
declared objective ; “ to give a general education of high 
standard to women, to foster the spirit of national morality 
and to develop female virtue.”^’ Actually, and as com- 
pared with the work done in the boys’ middle schools, the 
standard in the girls ’ institutions is not high. There is a 
great variation in the courses of study offered by the various 
high schools. The general course usually covers either 
four or five years, but in some cases when local conditions 
prescribe the change this is reduced to three for graduates 
of higher elementary schools. A post-graduate course of 
two or three years is sometimes offered to those who wish 
to pursue the study of one or more selected subjects. Some 
high schools for girls provide only courses in household 
science ; in others this special subject is added at the end 
of the ordinary course. Other schools still add a higher 
course of three years at the end of the regular course. 

Candidates for admission to girls’ high schools that offer 
a four or five-year course must be graduates of an ordinary 
elementary school or have an equiv^ent fr amin g, and 
schools offering- a three-year course can accept only gra- 
duates of a higher elementary school or those with an equi- 
valent training. 

An adequate idea of the type of wotk done in the gids’ 
schools can be obtained from an examination of the foUorv- 
ing table whicb shows the number of hours per week de- 
voted to the various subjects in a typical four-year course 
in a girls’ high school.^^ 


(1) 5 Annual Report of tiie Depaxtaicat of Education, p, 145. 

(2) Taken from the T^iiczUd for the ope ra tion of Girls’ Sshcc* 

Arl. 
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Curricolttm 

Morals 

Civics 

National Language 
Foreign Language 
History, Geography 

Mathematics 

Natural Science 

Drawing 

Domestic Course ... 

Sewing 

Music 

Gymnastics 


Pint Year. 

6 

3 

3 

I 

4 
3 


Second Yeir. 
Z 

6 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 


Third Y’car. 

I 

1 

5 

3 

5 

5 

I 

4 

1 

3 


Founh Year. 

I 

1 

5 

3 

2 
5 
5 

4 
4 

3 


Total 


28 


28 29 19 


For compansoa the hours of work devoted to the differ- 
ent subjects in a Girls’ Domestic High School course of 
four years are given below. 


Cutticulum 


First Year. 


Second Year. Third Year. Fourth Year, 


Morals 2 

Civics — 

National Language 6 

History, Geography _ 2 

Mathematics * 2 

Natural Science & Do- 
mestic Science 3 

Sewing 8 

Drawing 1 

Songs J 

Business — 

Gymnastics 5 


2 1,1 

— I I 

6 5 5 

2 2 — 

2 2 3 


II — 

I I — 

-24 
5 5 3 


Total 


28 28 29 29 


Some idea of die work done may be gained from the 
five-year curriculum of the girls’ high schools, on p. 240. 

It shows the standard of ordinary lessons given in high 
schools for girls of a five-year course. In schools of a 
shorter course, sucli as four years or three years, heads of 
schools may modify the curriculum according to general 
rules of the Department of Education. 

National language : Lessons in the Japanese l^guage are 
given in various ways, such as reading, composition, gram- 
mar, dictation, recitation, etc. The te^-books in Japanese 
are chosen to teach the beauty of national polity and the 
origin of the Japanese race, as well as the national character^ 
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with a view to inculcating healthy thought and to develop- 
ing gende and graceful feminine virtue. The chosen read- 
ing books contain both prose and poetry of modern, me- 
diaeval and ancient times. 



l 8 t year 

and year 

3 td year 

4 th year 

5 th ycat 

History 

Japanese 

history. 

Japanese 
contempora- 
ry history. 

Oriental 

history. 

Occidental 

history. 

Modern 

Japanese 

history. 

Geography 

Japanese 

geography. 

Manchoukuo 
& Asiatic 
geography. 

Asiatic & 
European 
geography. 

European 
& American 
geography. 

Astronomi- 
cal & geolo- 
gical geo- 
graphy. 

Mathiota- 

tics 

Arithmetic 

integers, 

decimals, 

compound. 

numbers. 

Arithmetic 
divisor, 
multiples, 
fractions & 
proportions. 
Algebraic 
equations, 
plain geo- 
metry. 

Arithmetic 
percentages, 
algebra, 
plain geo- 
metry. 

Arithmetic, 
evolution, 
involution, 
mensuration, 
solid geo- 
metry. 

Elementary 

Trigono- 

metry. 

NaifiraJ 

tcttnce 

Botany, 

Zoology. 

Mineralogy, 

Physiology, 

Hygiene. 

Chemistry, 

Physics. 

Chemistry, 

Physics. 

Elementary, 

Biology. 


The following table gives a general idea of the number 
of girls who are able to attend these high schools, and it 
indicates also the various authorities which provide such 
facilities. 


Type of School 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Teachers 

No. of 
Pupils 

No. of 
Applicants 

No. 

Admitted 

Government High 
School for Girls 

5 


1.370 

1.294 

53* 

Public High Schools 
for Girls 

yai 

8,90} 

242,268 


' 153.319 

95.149 

Private High Schools 
for Girls 

210 

1 

4.055 

88,528 

Public Domestic High 
Schools for Girls... 

igi 

1,076 

25415 

PrivateDomcsticHigh 
Schools for Girls... 

15 

>95 

3,886 

Totals 

940 

14,272 

359.267 

154.615 

^5,681 












































CHAPTER XI 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
History 

One of the greatest difficulties that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had to face in the construction of its educational sys- 
tem in the Meiji Era was the lack of properly-trained inst- 
ructors. It was quite natural and inevitable that this should 
be so in Hew of tlie fundamental change, not only in 
tlie content of the educational curriculum but also in 
tlie methods of teaching. In view of the extraordinary 
difficulties that had to be overcome, tlie achievements are 
worthy of tlie highest praise. The difficulties have not 
an been surmounted, however, arid the officials of the 
Department of Education ate tlie first to admit the neces- 
sity of raising still furtlier the standard of teaching through- 
out Japan. Every possible effort is being made to achieve 
this end by the establishment and support of normal 
schools, and by tlie provision of sdiolarships and other 
forms of aid for suitable candidates. Tlie machinery that 
has been constructed and is being used to this end is 
described in the foUowing pages. 

Tlie first normal sdiooi under the new dispensation in 
Japan was established in Tokyo in 1872. The demand for 
teachers was so great that within two years no less tlian 
fifty-three training schools were opened, seven by the na- 
tional authorities and forty-six by tlie prefectures. Many of 
these schools were excusably primitive in the extreme, and 
at first far from adequate in thdr efforts to bring into exist- 
ence a body of teachers capable of employing effectivdy the 
new and greatly changed mediods of dass instruction which 
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were now to take the place of the individual training that 
had marked the relations between the teachers and their 
students during the preceding centuries. 

The number of normal schools continued to expand 
rapidly, but without adequate supervision or direction in 
the following years. By 1883 there were 80 such centres 
for teacher training, but the lack of uniformity, and the 
deplorably low standards of some of the institutions, led to 
a demand for reform, which by 1886 the Department^ of 
Education was able to answer by completely reorganizing 
the whole system of normal school education. The two 
state normal schools in Tokyo were united into a single 
institution to be known as the Higher Normal School, and 
to it was assigned the duty of preparing teachers for the 
prefectural normal schools. Each prefecture in turn was 
ordered to organize one, and only one, normal school; 
standards were raised and made uniform, and in return for 
public support during the period of training, the teachers 
were obliged to agree to teach for a specified number 
of years, as are, for example, the French normahans. 
The change in the spirit of itic reformed institutions was 
even greater than the change in the curriculum and physical 
equipment. “ A semi-military discipline was introduced 
. . . and the pupils were taught to look upon their 
future profession as fo rmin g an important part of the 
functions of the State, which they must fulfil as a duty to 
the State.”‘^’ 

In the Imperial Ordinance on Normal Schools issued in 
1886 the first article gave the following definition of the 
purpose of the Schools : “ Normal Schools are designed to 
train teachers. The pupils must be trained to cultivate the 
spirit of Obedience, Sympathy, and Dignity.” This is the 
spirit and atmosphere that still pervades the Japanese nor- 
rnal schools. Whatever its limitations as the expression of 
an ideal, it has at least greatly improved the general standard 
of teaching, and it has in general produced a teaching body 


(i) Kikticbi. Bp. cit. p. 283. 
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capable of maHng effective the -will of the national autho- 
tities whose ideds its members are employed to in- 
culcate. 

Since 1897 the restriction in the number of normal schools 
has been withdrawn, and new regulations as to courses have 
&om time to time been introduced. But the general meth- 
ods and objectives have altered little. 

Normal schools in Japan are divided into four categories, 
higher normal schools for men, higher normal schools for 
women, special institutes for the training of teachers, and 
ordinary normal schools. 

According to the Imperial Ordinance, the higher nor- 
mal schools for men were established for the purpose of 
training teachers for normal schools and middle schools. 
At present there are only two such institutions, both estab- 
lished under the direct control of the Department of Educa- 
tion-. They are tlie Tokyo Higher Normal School and the 
Hiroshima Higher Normal School. In these schools there 
are two major courses, one in science and one in literature, 
each extending over a four-year term. In addition, the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School pro\’ides a course in physical 
education, a special investigation course, a post-graduate 
course, and special courses as opportunity offers and de- 
mands are made, while the Hiroshima Higher Normal 
School offers a course in pedagogics, a special investigation 
course, and a post-graduate course. Certain elective courses 
are also permitted in special circumstances. 

A middle school and a primary school are attached to 
each of these Higher Normal Schools and are used for teach- 
ing practice by the pupil teachers and for demonstration 
classes by experts. The standards of the attached middle 
and primary schools are high so that there is keen competi- 
tion each year for entry to them. 

Present Scope of Higher Normal Schools 

The following table gives some idea of the scope upon 
which these two Higher Normal Schools operate : — 
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Tokyo Higher Nor- 
School 

(1935-34) 

IIZ 

5 


1,071 

aa 4 1 

5,500 

327 

io. 7 fo 

Hiroshima Higher 
Normal School ... 

(1933-34) 

i 

2 

77 

681 

IIS 

2.442 

1S7 

13.0;^ 

Total 

(1933-34) 

1S7 

5 

192 

! 1.752 

382 

5.942 

514 

11 . 5 ?^ 


Courses in Higher Normae Schools 

The courses in. literatxire and science in the higher 
normal schools extend over four years and are divided into 
several sections to comply with the varying requirement of 
the pupils. The students are admitted after competitive 
examination, and the competition is most keen, with less 
than io% of the applicants succeeding. In some cases 
only I in 25 succeeds ; in others, i in 5 or 6. All candi- 
dates must be graduates of normal schools or middle 
schools and with special recommendations, or others with 
simtkr qualifications. As typical of the work done in the 
ordinary course the following schedule of the section of 
Japanese language and Chinese literature of the literature 
course may be examined. Practice teaching is carried on 
in the attached middle school and the attached ptimaty 
school of the two Higher Normal Schools. 


PIm Ycir Sccocd Yar Third Year Fourth Year 


Morals and Ethics i a 2 a 

Jai^ese Language 5676 

Chinese Literature 5^7? 

English Language lo j j — 

Mathematics 4 — — 

Logic 2 — — — 

Draering 2 — — 

Music 2 — 
































First Yeir 


Sccofld Year 


Fourtls Year 


Gymnastics 3 

Psychology in Education, — 

History : Japanese & 

Oriental — 

Philology & Phonetics... — 

Outlines of Philosophy... — 

Total hours 30 


Third Year 
3 3 

^ 3 J 

_3 3 — 

5 

— — 2 

i? 28 27 


Obligations of Higher Normal School Graduates 

As the pupils of the higher normal schools are obliged to 
serve the state for a certain number of years following gra- 
duation, they receive during their period of tr ainin g not 
only free tuition but also free lodging and other expenses. 
The period of compulsory service foUowing graduation is 
based on the amount of money the pupil-teacher has re- 
ceived during the training course. Those who have re- 
ceived full support from the state are required to teach for 
not less than sis years ; those who have only received free 
tuition must settle for a minimum of two years. The gra- 
duates of the Tokyo and Hiroshima Universities of Litera- 
ture and Science are under no obligation to serve as teachers 
after their graduation. 

The higher normal schools for women are established 
for the training of teachers in high schools for girls and 
for die girls’ departments of the ordinary normal schools. 
Similar to the higher normal schools for men there are 
two institutions for women, both under the direct control 
of the Department of Education. Tliey are the Tokyo 
Higher Normal School for Women and the Nara Higher 
Normal School for Women. 

Women’s Higher Nor.mal Schools 

Tlie curriculum of the higher normal schools for women 
is divided into three courses of four years each, specializ- 
ing respectively in literature, science and domestic science. 
Tliere is also a post-graduate course, and in some cases 
special elective courses are permitted. The Tokj'o Higher 
Normal Sdiool for Women provides in addition a course 
in practical nursing, and the school at Nara a course for 
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training Kindergarten teachers. It also offers a special pre- 
paratory course for foreigners who wish to qualify to 
teach in Japan, Each school has a girls’ high school, an 
elementary school and a Kindergarten attached. Here the 
students of the higher normal school have an opportunity to 
examine pedagogical methods applied by experts and obtain 
teaching practice themselves. 

Present Scope of Women’s Higher Normae 
Schools 

The following table shows the staff, graduates, and can- 
didates for admission of these two schools : — 



Teacher* 

Popilj 

Graduates 

Appti casts’ 
for j 
admission j 

Those 

adrulttcd 

1 

■ 

Male 

Fcaalc 

Tokyo Highcc Nor- 
mal School for 
Women 

(1933-34) 

62 

443 

104 

831 

] 

1 14 

y.2’i 

Nara Higher Normal 
School for Women. 

(5933-34) 

43 

413 

106 

633 

103 



105 

856 

210 

1,464 

ZI7 

6.7;^ 



The students in the higher normal schools for women are 
selected firom the graduates of girls’ normal schools or girls’ 
high schools, or from other graduates who have similar 
qualifications and have been specially recommended. AH 
must be of soimd constitution and good moral character. 
Candidates are aU subjected to examination, and admission 
is granted up to the school capacity. This means the rejec- 
tion of about 85% of the appHcants. 

Curricula in Women’s Higher Normal 
Schools 

The curriculum of the women’s higher normal schools 
includes the foUowing subjects : ethics, educational theory, 
English language, Japanese language, Chinese Hterature, 




















normal schools 


history, geography, music and gymnastics in the literary 
section ; and ethics, education, l^glish language, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural science, music and 
gymnastics in the science section. Variations are allowed 
in particular cases, and special courses are also arranged if 
the demand justifies it and the staff and equipment are 
adequate. The graduates are obhged to teach from two to 
six years according to the amount of financial assistance 
tliey have received. 

Special Teachers’ Training Inshtotes 

The Special Institutes' for the Training of Teachers were 
organized to provide teachers for normal schools, middle 
schools and high schools for girls. The table on p. 248 
gives the distribution of the schools, and the subjects in 
which they respectively specialized. The various schools 
specially operated these institutes under their control at a 
time when there was a scarcity of teachers. As, however, 
there is today a glut of teachers, only one of these special 
courses is continued, viz. that of the Tokyo Higher Normal 
School for Women. 

Each institute was under the management of the pre- 
sident or director of the university or school to which it was- 
attached. The courses extended over three years, except 
for gymnastics and music, which were limited to two years. 
Admission was open to graduates of normal schools, middle 
schools, high schools for girls, or to those who showed by 
examination or otherwise that they had equivalent qualifi- 
cations. The following figures illustrate die extent of the 
work done by these institutes : — 


1 

1 

N04 cf 
Imdtutes 

1 1 

No, of 
[ Teacher* 

i — ’ 

1 pQpUs 1 


cants for 
adimssioQ 

Those 

admitted 

Pet- 

cenuge 

admitted 

/Male 

’ 9 =®--? \Fcmale 

15 

2 1 

m 

m 

412 

148 

5.356 

306 

459 

^3 
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lajtitote 

Ufldcf Atispiccs of 

Location 

Sob/ects 

3 St 

Tokyo Higher 
Normal School 

Tokyo 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics, English, Mathematics, 
History, Geography, Gymn^- 
tics. Natural history. Physics 
and Chemistry, 

2nd 

Hiroshima Higher 
Normal Schools 

Hiroshima 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics, English, History 
and Geography, Is&thematics, 
Physics and (iemistry. Na- 
tural history. 

5rd 

Nata Higher Normal 
School for Women 

Nara 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics. Science, Mathematics, 
History and Geography. 

4th 

Tokyo Academy 
of Music 

Tokyo ! 

! 

Music. 

5th 

Osaka Foreign 
Language School 

Osaka 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics. History, Geography 
& English. 

£th 

Tokyo Higher 
Normal School for 
Women 

Tokyo 

Domestic Science and Sewing; 
Gymnastics and Science ; 
Japanese language and Chinese 
classics; History, Geography. 

7th 

Imperial University 
of Kyoto 

Kyoto 

Japanese language and Chinwe 
classics : Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry. 

8th 

Kyushu Imperial 
University 

Fukuoka 

Mathematics, Physics and Chem- 
istry. 

9th 

Tohoku Imperial j 
University 

Sendai 

Mathematics, Physics and Chem- 
istry, 

loth 

Fourth Higher 
School j 

Kanazawa 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics Physics and Chemistry. 

nth 

Hamamatsu Higher 
Technical School 

Hamamatsu 

Mathematics, Physics and Chem- 
istry, 

12 th 

Tokyo School of 
Foreign Languages i 

Tokyo 

English, 

13th 

Fifth Hi^er 
School 

Kumamoto 

(Kyushu) 

Japanese language and Chinese 
classics, l^thematics. 

14th 

Otaru Higher Com* 
merdal School 

Otaru 

(Hokkaido) 

i 

; English. 

^ 15th 

Saga Higher 
School 

Saga 

(Kyushu) 

History and Geography. 
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Normal Schools 

At least one ordinary normal school must be established 
by each prefecture and by the Government of Hokkaido, 
which in the national cadre of education is considered as a 
prefecture. The object of these schools is to fra in teachers 
for the elementary schools. Each normal school must 
have an attached elementary school, and those that admit 
women students are expected to have also a Kindergarten 
attached. 

The normal school course is at present divided into two 
sections, the first covering five years, and the second lasting 
two years for men and women. Candidates for admission 
to the first section must be graduates of higher elementary 
schools with a two-year course or hold equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Candidates for admission to the second section must 
be graduates of middle schools or of girls’ high schools, or 
have equivalent qualifications, and the men must be not 
less than seventeen years of age and the women not less than 
sixteen years old. A post-graduate course is also provided. 
There are in addition training courses for teachers already 
holding certificates, and a similar course for Kindergarten 
teachers may be provided. The following statistics illustrate 
the numbers and work of the normal schools : — 



j No. of Schools 

Teachers { 

Pupils 


For boys j 

For girls 

Total 

Male 

Ixmalc j 

Tctil 

hUle 

Female j 

Total 

1933-34 

57 

46 

103 

2,io6 

228 

2-354 

21,898 

10,919 

32,817 


The number of apphcants for admission to the normal 
schools is far greater than the schools’ capacity, so 
that about 80% of the applicants have to be refiised each 
year. 

The subjects taught and the hours devoted to each in Ae 
ordinary normal schools are outlined in the following 
pages ; 
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Ordinary Course for Boys 


Corricolum 

First Year 

Second Year 

Third Year 

Fourth Year 

rtftKYeat 

Morals 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Civics 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Pedagogy 

— 

— 

2 

4 

5 

National Language and 
Chinese Qassics 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

History & Geography 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

English 

4 

4 

4 

— 

' 

Mathematics 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Z 

Science 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

Business 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing, Manual work 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Music '. 

2 

z 

I 

I 

I 

Gymnastics 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 


34 

34 

34 

28 

28 


Ordinary Course For Girls 


Curncalom 

First Year 

Second Year 

Third Year 

Fourth Year 

Fif* Yor 

Morals 

I 

X 

2 

2 

2 

Civics 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Pedagogy 

— 

— 

2 

4 

j 

National Language and 






Chinese C&sics 

6 

6 

3 

4 

4 

History & Geography 

4 

4 

4 

Z 

2 

English 

5 

3 

3 



Mathematics 

4 

3 

3 

z 

2 

Science 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

Domestic Course, Sew- 






ing 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Drawing and Manual 






Work ■ 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Music 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Total, Regular I.essons 

34 

54 

34 

28 

28 


In the Second Section, the Schedule for Boys is as follows : 


Curriculum 

Fint Year 

Second Year 

Morals 

2 

2 

Qrics * 

I 

I 

Pedagogy 

6 

6 

National Language & Chinese Classics — 

2 

2 

History &: Geography 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

Science 

2 

2 

Business 

2 

2 

Drawing, Manual Work 

2 

2 

Music 

2 

2 

Gymfiastics 

3 

3 

Total hours for regular lessons 

26 

26 
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Additional Lessons First Year 

National Language and Chinese Qassics... 2-4 

History 2-4 

Geography 2-4 

English 2-4 

Mathematics 2-4 

Natural history 2-4 

Physics and Chemistry 2-4 

Business 2-4 

Drawing 2-4 

Manual work 2-4 

Music 2-4 

Total hours for additional lessons 8 


Second Year 
2-4 
2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

8 


Gross Total 


34 34 


The Gids’ Course 
following : 


Morals 

Civics 

Pedagogy 

Nation^ language and Chinese Classics— 

History, Geography 

Mathematics 

Science 

Domestic Course & sewing 

Drawing and manual work 

Music 

Gymnastics 

Total hours for regular lessons 


Additional Lessons 

National Language & Chinese classics . 

History 

Geography 

EngUsh 

Mathematics 

Natural History 

Physics & Chemistry 

Domestic Course 

Sewing 

Business 

Drawing 

Manual Work 

Music 


Total hours for additional lessons 
Gross total 
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The one-ycar Post-Graduate Course may be summarized 
thus: 


Curriculum 

Morals 

Philosophy 

Nation^Languageand Chinese Classics... 

Domestic course. Sewing 

Business 

Gymnastics 

Boyl 

2 

} 

A 

3 

3 

2 

Girit 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

Total hours for regular lessons 

17 

IS 

AddirionU Lericot 

Civics - 

Nationiil Language and Qiincsc Classics... 

History 

Geography 

Engush 

Mathematics 

Sdcnce 

Domestic Course & Sewing (Girls) 

Business 

Drawing, Manual work 

Music 

Gymnastics 

Over two lessons of the above 

lO 

10 

Total 

27 

2S 


General Directions for Normal School 
Training 

The following general directions are given with respect 
to the training of teachers in normal schools : — 

“ The teaching in Normal Schools must be based upon the 
Imperial Ordinance on Normal Schools and special attention 
must be paid to the following points : — 

(i) To be filled with the spirit of Loyalty and Patriotism 
is specially important tor teachers, and hence pupils 
should be made to realiae the grandeur and obligations 
of loyalty and filial piety, and to be inspired with senti- 
ments proper to our nationality. 

(a) The discipline of mind and cultivation of virtues are 
_ specially important for teachers, andiience pupils should 

be made to pay special attention to those points in their 
daily life. 
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(j) To observe cbsdpline, to keep order and regularity, 
and to maintain dignity worthy of one who is to be a 
master and model is specially important for teachers, 
and hence pupils must be trained in habits of strict obe- 
dience to commands and instructions of superiors, and 
of correctness in tlicir behaviour and speech. 

(4) To promote healtli is specially important for teachers. 
Hence students should be encouraged to pay special 
attention to physical education and hygiene and to 
improve their health in everyday life. 

(5) The instruction given must be fitted to the requirements 
of those who arc going to be teachers, and should be 
in conformity with directions given in the regulations 
for teaching in elementary schools. 

(6) In teaching, attention must be paid to the methods 
employed, so that pupils may comprehend the method 
while receiving instruction on a subject. 

(7) The way of acquiring knowledge should not be solely 
by instruction, and hence pupils must be trained in 
habits of cultivating their knowledge and improving 
their skill by individual efforts.” 

“ The only subject that needs to be noticed here perhaps is 
Pedagogy or Education, with practice in actual teaching. Under 
this subject, pupils are to be taught general knowledge concern- 
ing education, and in particular the purport and methods of 
elementary education ; items to be given are elements of psy- 
chology and logic, theory of education, principles of teaching 
methods, outlines of modern educational history, educational 
laws and regulations, school management, school hygiene, and 
so on. Practice in teaching is carried on in the dementaty 
school which must be attached to every normal school ; pupils 
are made to teach children in turns, while the teadier in diarge 
of the particular subject of teaclu’ng, the headmaster of die 
elementary school, and the dementary school teacher in charge 
of the dass are present with pupils, not engaged in teaching, 
but to supervise and .critidse the lessons, and sometimes take 
the class memselves to show model teaching.’^ 

Note : — Critics generally agree that this rigid regimentation _ of normal school 
teachers is the cause of that relative loss of individuality in their personality 
and teaching. 

As the normal school of a prefecture is the educational 


(t) Kihicbi op. cit. pp. 286 — 288 and 288-289. 
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centre of that political division, its director pr principal is a 
man of considerable importance and a government offi- 
cial appointed by H.M, the Emperor on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Education. He must be of Sonin rank. 

Normal School Discipline 

All normal school students are obliged to live in the 
school dormitories where they are subject to a semi-military 
discipline and dose supervision of their conduct, outside 
activities and health. There is no tuition fee, and pupils 
are given allowances in addition to free lodging, textbooks 
and other essentials. As in otlier schools the pupils are 
taken annually on visits to places of historic, reli^ous, 
scenic or national importance. In return for their training 
the students ate required to serve as teachers, or in some 
other educational capadty, for periods varying between two 
and a half to eight years according to the vdue of the as- 
sistance given them by the state. When the Ministry gives 
full support the teachers are expected to teach eight years to 
compensate for the state aid they receive. 

BUNRIKA DAIGAKU 
(University of literature and Science) 

Since April ist of 1929 there have been the two Uni- 
versities of Literature and Science, one in Tokyo and the 
other in Hiroshima. These state universities may best 
be understood as post-graduate universities of the higher 
normal schools. They draw their students very largely from 
the higher normal schools, and their object is to train 
highly-qualified teachers for the middle schools or the higher 
schools. There has been much discussion regarding them 
since their creation. The authorities are divided as to their 
need and usefulness. Some consider that they are oifering 
the highest possible standard of teacher training, and serv- 
ing in some degree as a course for high-grade students^ of 
the “ agrege ” type. Others consider that their creation 
was nothing more than a sop to raise the status of the higher 
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normal school teachers whom the Ministry found it im- 
possible to promote in any other way for their loyal seiA^- 
tccs. But none can doubt their utility, tliough it might at 
first sight have appeared superfluous to create two new 
universities when diere were already so many. The class of 
student admitted is liigh. He has already in many instances 
passed with honours either in the liigher normal school or 
in some other university. Many of the students have 
taught in either middle schools or colleges and can there- 
fore understand die problems which die young teacher 
has to face. But where the students arc of specially high 
standard by die dmc they leave die Bunrika D.aigaku is that 
these universidcs arc really die only institudons in Japan 
wliich have an}’diing of the tutoriid system. Tlic classes 
are small. For c.\'amplc, about 15 students are accepted 
each year for the English course. Tlicn, the students are 
not harassed by an overcrowded curriculum. This gives 
them the time they seek to spcdnhze, and to do some seri- 
ous reading in their chosen subject under the personal 
guidance or their professors. The added advantage is that 
they arc able to do tliis under first-class tutors who are rec- 
ognized authorides in dicir subjects, and who really come 
into personal contact with their students in a manner which 
is impossible in the older universities where the classical 
lecture-system prevails, and where the classes are often too 
large to permit of any sadsfactory contact between professor 
and student. Aforeover, most professors at the tvm Univer- 
sides of Literature and Science arc regular members of the 
staff, which is an important factor in Japanese universides. 

The English faculdcs of these two universides give the 
liighest training in all Japan. This is easy to understand 
when it is remembered that the students are for the most 
part recruited from the English course of die higher nor- 
mal schools. The students there are allowed to enter the 
university course, after examinadon, at die end of dieir 
third year, though a few do not advance imdl their fourth 
year. Others prefer to teach for a dme before returning for 
the university course. Even should diey enter the university 
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course after the third year they have already done she years 
of English, and specialized in its study for three years. The 
university course is for three years. Therefore, by the time 
they have completed the course it may be said that the 
graduates are specially selected students who have done at 
least nine years’ study of English. For this reason they are 
keenly sought as teachers, particularly as they have had 
specid training also in the technique of teaching English 
by the direct method, which the graduates of the English 
faculty in the Imperial and private universities have not 
received. What applies to the study of English applies also 
in varying degrees to the other subjects. It is therefore 
now generally conceded that the two Universities of Litera- 
ture and Science justify their creation, both because of the 
exceptionally high standard they set and because of the 
specialists they provide, and who in turn raise the standards 
in the institutions which they later serve. 

There have been in recent years various projects to change 
the system of these two universities, but so far nothing has 
been done. The object of the proposed changes is chiefly 
to make them still more responsible for the training of 
teachers, and to provide for the graduates of other institu- 
tions a teachers’ training course which they would be re- 
quired to take before they were allowed to teach in the public 
schools. This proposal has met with a good deal of sup- 
port among the qualified teachers, who naturally resent 
that the graduates of other institutions, though they have 
received no special training as teachers, should be on an 
equal footing with them. However, due to the various 
political and other obstacles involved, nothing has been 
done to change the position, so that in 1937 the status of the 
Universities of Literature and Science is almost as it was 
at their creation in 1929. 



CHAPTER Xn 
OTHER SCHOOLS 
I. Peers School 

The Imperial Household Department of Japan has es- 
tablished two schools for the training of the sons and 
daughters of the aristocracy. These schools are known 
respectively as the Peers Schools and the Peeresses School, 
and are not controlled by the Department of Educa- 
tion, although in general the courses followed are siinilar 
to those imposed in the ordinary educational institutions. 
Admission to these schools is somewhat exclusive, al- 
though it has been known for pupils to be admitted who 
are neither the children of members of the peerage nor even, 
in some rare cases, children of Japanese nationality. As 
regards the curriculum there is more emphasis placed on 
foreign languages and stricter training in etiquette. In 
the boys’ school there is also a greater emphasis placed upon 
such sports as riding, fencing and the like. 

n. Missionary Schools 

The early missionaries who came to Japan at the time of 
the Restoration, and particulady those ftom the United States 
of America, were keen to promote public education, whose 
power was at that time making itself felt in the Western 
World. The influence of such educators as Horace Mann 
was not confined to their own countries. The Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries alike firmly believed in 
the old doctrine that those who have tlie training of a child 
wiU be able to plant in him religious beliefs that will never 
be uprooted. Thus, one of the first activities undertaken 
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by the missionary immigrants was that of opening schools 
for the training of Japanese youth. 

Nor were Japanese children slow to respond. It is 
probable that very few of the Japanese students who entered 
missionary schools during the last forty years of the 19th 
Century chd so from any desire to acquire a knowledge of 
Christianity, but they did wish to learn foreign languages 
and to acquire the basis of occidental learning which was 
becoming so very important in the rapid transformation of 
Japan from a mediaeval to a modem state. Thus the mis- 
sionaries easily recruited their students, and many ambitious 
young men and women of Japan acquired an insight at least 
into occidental learning through the mission schools. 

For the most part it may be said that the missionary 
schools in the early days were staffed by men of better edu- 
cation than were many of the foreign instmctors who were 
then hired rather in^scriminately by the local Japan^e 
educational authorities. For this reason many of the mis- 
sionary schools rapidly acquired a name for scholarship 
which made them attractive to the more serious smdents 
among the Japanese. Thus there has at no time been any 
considerable difficulty experienced by the majority of the 
missionary schools in obtaining as many pupils as could 
profitably be enrolled. Within recent years, however, the 
best class of Japanese students have tended to avoid the 
missionary schools and to seek state schools. -^The reasons 
for this are not hard to understand. In the first place, the 
mission schools’ hey-day was at the time when the Japanese 
schools were developing. Secondly, now that the best 
Japanese schools are of such a high standing the briUiant 
students go there. Today, therefore, the mission schools 
have largely to content themselves with those students who 
have failed to enter the best Japanese state schools. 

Just how far the missionary schools have been successful 
in converting their pupils to a living belief in the principles 
of Christianity it is very difficult to estimate. It would 
perhaps not be inaccurate to say that abstract Christian 
principles have acquired a wider circulation and pro- 
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duccd a larger influ^ce in the lives of the students than 
could possibly be estimated by mere tabulation of the num- 
ber of students who have become orthodox members of die 
Christian churches. 

In recent times, at least, a disdnetion should perhaps be 
made betw^cen tlic Roman Cadiolic and die Protestant mis- 
sion schools. In the Roman Gidiolic scliools there are 
more direct efforts made to convert the pupils to a belief in 
the doctrines of die Qiurcli. In some cases this has pro- 
duced an adverse reaction among the more nationalistic 
members of the community in whom dierc is still a very 
definite anti-Christian sentiment. Within recent years 
many criticisms of, and in a few instances even open 
attacks upon, Roman Cadiolic mission schools have been 
recorded in the Press. 

In some cases schools established under missionary aus- 
pices have been promoted to die dignity of universities, a 
tide diat has most recendy been conferred upon Kwansai 
Gakuin, a school established in 1889 imder the joint aus- 
pices of the United Church of Canada and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (of the soudi United States). Other 
institutions with university rank established by missionaries 
are Dosliisha, (Kyoto) Jochi Daigaku (Roman Cadiolic) and 
Rikkyo, or St. Paul’s (American Episcopalian). The last 
three are in Tokyo. 

Missionary schools in Japan must obtain governmental 
permission to establish and operate, and diey are obliged to 
maintain standards approved by the Monbusho. They are 
subject to official inspection, and in every respect must live 
up to the government regulations. Any religious teacliing 
they do must be optional and given out of curriculum hours. 
This regulation is general and rigidly enforced. 

ni. Schools for the Physically or Mentally 
Handicapped 

The Imperial Ordinance relating to schools for the blind, 
deaf and dumb makes it compulsory for each prefecture and 
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the Hokkaido'^’ to establish at least one school of each class 
of the afEicted. Further, permission is given to cities, 
towns and villages, or to private persons, to found schools 
for the blind, deaf and dumb. At the present time in Japan 
there are two government institutions of this type, one the 
Tokyo School for the Blind and the other the Tol^o School 
for the Deaf and Dumb. Both are tmder the immediate 
control of the Department of Education. In addition, there 
are twenty-nine public schools for such afflicted persons, and 
forty-two private schools. The discrepancy between the 
number of public schools is explained by the fact that the 
government rules permit prefectures to adopt schools es- 
tablished by private individuals or by cities or towns ^ 
prefectural schools, and advantage has been taken of this 
regulation by a number of prefectures. 

Schools of this type generally consist of two departments, 
the elementary and the middle grade, although in some 
schools permission is granted to dispense with either depart- 
ment. To be admitted to the elementary department of any 
school for the blind, or the deaf and dumb, candidates must 
be over sis years of age. For admission to the middle 
grade department they must have completed the elementary 
training or give proof of an equivalent standard. 

In the schools for the blind the curriculum in general 
emphasizes such subjects as music, acupuncture and mas- 
sage. Teaching by the Braille method is not so advanced 
as in the West. But there is a system adapted by a 
■^panese teacher,'** and based on the Braille, by which the 
blmd are taught to read. For the most part, however, 
blind Japanese students are taught by ear and memoty- 
training. Throughout the whole period of Japanese his- 
tory, massage, which plays so large a part in the the- 
rapeutics ccthe country, has been looked upon as an art 
particularly -uited to die blind. This traditional attitude 
is still mainta-^e^^ go that the schools for the blind offer a 

(,) InaUquKtionsot m Education the northern island of Hokl^sido 

i«; treated as a prci .^urc. 

(2) Mr- K- Ishikawa, i sistant-Instructor in the Tokyo Blind and Dumb School- 
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first-class training in massage. 

The annual number of applicants for admission to the 
Tokyo School for the Blind is about 125, of whom approx- 
imately 60 are admitted. The subsequent careers of die 
graduates from this school, to take a typical year, are as 
follows : — 


Teachers 14 

Engaged in acupuncture and massage 6 

Hospital workers 2 

Further study 10 

Odicrs 2 


The schools for the deaf and dumb are similarly divided 
into two departments, providing an elementary and a middle 
course. The ordinary curriculum is confined very largely 
to drawing, sewing and the industrial arts. Some success 
has been achieved in tcacliing articuladon and lip-reading, 
for which purpose the most modem Western mediods have 
been introduced into a few schools, wliich have diercby 
trained instructors for other schools. 

The Tokyo School for Deaf-mutes has in the neighbour- 
hood of 130 applicants each year, but of diese only about 90 
are admitted. 

Unfortunately, there is as yet in Japan no well-arranged 
system of training mentally defeedves. Their educadon in 
separate classes is carried on cxpedmentally in a few schools, 
thanks to the inidadve of the local audioriries. There is, 
however, no properly organized public system designed to 
provide die care and training diat could so weU be utilized 
by this unfortunate type, which for the most part are left to 
the care, or otherwise, of their families. 



CHiVPTER XIII 
THE UNIVERSITIES 

The tnajority of the students who complete their middle 
school course desire to continue their studies at tlic higher 
schools and eventually enter a university. In order to do 
tliis they must decide whether or not to try for admission to 
an Imperial university, for if this be their aim, they must 
attend one or other of the comparatively few higher schools 
whose graduates are admitted by the Imperial universities. 
The Imperial universities justify tlieir action in tcfiising to 
accept students from any but approved higher schools on the 
ground that the standard in the different higher schools 
varies to such a degree that any other course would result 
in the admission of many unqualified students. As a result, 
any middle school graduate who fails to be admitted to one 
of the recognized higher schools which serve as nurseries to 
the Imperial universities must attend either a public or 
private university. While in some rare cases this is no great 
handicap (to those who gain admission to Keio University 
or Waseda University, for example), for the great majority 
it means that there will certainly be no easy road to success, 
and in normal times not even a reasonable assurance of 
lucrative employment, for government offices as well as 
the great commercial houses and professional offices in many 
cases give preference to graduates from the Imperial univer- 
sities. It may indeed be taken as an axiom that certain key 
posts in the civil service and teaching are barred to any other 
than graduates of the Imperial universities, which is a cause 
of considerable discontent among first-class graduates of the 
better private universities . Thus the pressure on the middle 
school student when he comes to take his final examination 
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is double— he must not only do well enough to be in the 
upper 20% who arc able to gain admission to sotm higher 
schools, but he must strive to be among the upper 4% who 
arc accepted by one of the higher schools with Imperial 
university recognition. The realization tlierefore of what 
it may mean for his whole life comes to depend upon the 
outcome of a single examination taken at the age of approx- 
imately 18. This is sometliing that few students of the West 
can appreciate to the degree Siat it is felt by the Japanese 
middle school boys. Tlic result is an intensive effort de- 
signed primarily, and indeed almost exclusively, to memoriz- 
ing notes that will help the candidate to vdn success in the 
examinations. Tlie effect of tliis prodigious effort upon the 
physical and nervous sj'stcm cannot fall to be detrimental ; 
tlie likelihood of warping the student’s attitude towards 
life a serious danger, and the educational value probably nil. 
Yet, given tlie limited accommodation offered by the higher 
schools and universities and die national ambition for 
education, some restriction of numbers is imperative and 
up to the present no more satisfactory method has been 
evolved than diat offered by the competitive examination. 
Until increased facilities for liigher education are provided 
this drain upon the nervous and physical energy of the most 
intelligent youtli of the country will presumably continue 
to the national and individual detriment. Yet, to provide 
s till mote higher schools and universities would probably 
aggravate quite seriously Japan’s social problem, as there are 
already too many unemployed university graduates among 
the “ white-collared salarymen” today. 

The Japanese higher schools are for men only, and the ave- 
rage age on entrance is 18-19. The majority of the liigher 
schools offer a preparatory course (which is essentially the 
same as that of the middle schools), and a higher or regular 
course of three years wiiich is designed according to the 
official statement “for the purpose of completing higher 
general education . . . and of fostering the spirit of nation- 
S morality.” It is also of course designed in the vast 
majority of cases to prepare the students to take examina- 
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tions which will admit them to the universities rather than 
to prepare them for life’s demands. 

In 1894 an effort was made to convert the higher schools 
into institutions designed to give a form of education that 
would be fairly complete in itself. A course in law was 
therefore added in the Higher School in Kyoto, and a course 
in engineering in Kumamoto, but the experiment proved a 
failure. The students would have none of it. They re- 
alized that the real rewards were reserved for the graduates 
of the universities, and so to that goal they directed all their 
efforts. Very soon the higher schools, in practice if not in 
theory, reverted to their present status of preparatory 
schools for the universities. The following table justifies 
this and the preference for the Imperial universities : — 

Students in the Tokyo Imperial University ... 1,858 
Students in the Kyoto Imperial University ... 1,146 
Students in the Tohoku Imperial University.. 341 
Students in the Kyushu Imperial University ... 349 

Students in the Hokkaido Imperial Uni- 


versity 7 

Students in the government universities 247 

Students in the public or private rmiver- 

sities 51 

Students in the universities in the colonies ... 7 

PupUs in other schools 6 

Those engaged in business 3 

Reserve officer cadets 2- 

Govemment or school officials 5 

Those who were studying by themselves 6j6 

Those whose conditions were unknown 200 

Those who died 5 

Total 4,883 


The following table illustrates statistically the higher school 
activities at the time of the last report of the Department of 
Education : — 
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Schools 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Tc*cher» 

No. of 
Pupils in 3 
year course 

No. of 
Applicants for 
3 year course 

No. 

Admitted 

Government Higher Schook : 
(5 year course only) 

24 

1,019 

15,848 

824 

155 

Government Higher Schools. 
Preparatory courses and 
j year course 

■ 

64 

471 

— 

— 

Public High Schools both 
courses 

2 

So 

613 

1,460 

306 

Private High Schook both 
courses 

B 

196 

792 

1.387 

511 


Admission to tie higher schools is confined (a) to those 
who ate graduates of the preparatory (middle school) course 
of the higher school to which applica.tion is made, (b) 
to those who have completed the fourth year of the mid^e 
school course, or (c) to those who in the opinion of the 
h'linister of Education have equivalent attainments. These 
the higher school naturally sdect from the qualified appli- 
cants, very few for whom they have accommodation. 

Achnission to a high school exempts the student from 
military training until his 28th year, when he can volunteer 
to do one year’s service in lieu of the usual period of two 
years. 

The course of study in the high schools depends upon the 
ultimate objective of the students. In general it is divided 
into a literature course and a science course, although some 
modifications are allowed in special circumstances. In 
each course two foreign languages are studied by the 
majority of the students, although only one is compulsory. 
Those who do not take the second language must substitute 
some other subject. 

Although a great deal of stress is laid upon foreign 1 ^- 
guages (usually English and either French or German, with 
T. ?tifi being allowed optionally for those who intend to study 
law), the standards attained are not in general considered 
satisfactory. Hiere is a good deal of thought being given to 
this subject and a grovting tendency to advise students to 
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specialize in one foreign language and attempt to gain a 
sound knowledge in that rather than a smattering of two. 

The subjects and hours of study per week in the Lit- 
erature course are as follows : 


Carticulom 

Rcit Year 

Second Year 

Third Year 

Morals 

1 

I 

I 

National language and Chinese 
Classics 

6 

5 

5 

First Foreign language 

9 

8 

8 

Second Foreign language 

C4) 

(4) 

( 4 ) 

History 

3 

I 

4 

Geography 

2 

— 

— 

Outlmc of Philosophy 

— 

— 

3 

Psychology and Logic - - 

— 

2 

2 

Legislation and Economics 

— 

2 

2 

hhithcmadcs 

3 


— 

Natural science 

2 

3 

— 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

ap 

29 

28 


(33) 

( 33 ) 

(3*) 


In the Science course the emphasis is shifted somewhat, as 
will be seen from the following schedule : 


Carricalorn 

First Year 

Second Year 

Third Year 

Motals 

I 

I 

t 

National L-anguage and Chinese 
Classics 

4 

Z 


First Foreign Language 

8 

6 

6 

ijecond foreign Language 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

(« 

!^fathe□lat^cs - 

4 

4 

4 & ( 2 ) 

Physics 


5 

I 

Chemistry 

— 

3 

5 

Botany and Zoology 

2 

2 

4 

Ivlineralogy and Geology 

2 

— 


Psychology 

— 

2 

— 

Legislation and Economics 

2 

— 

— 

Dra-wing 

2 

3 

( 2 ) 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

28 

28 

28 


( 32 ) 

( 32 ) 

( 32 ) 


From an examination of this curriculum it wiU at once 
appear that Japanese students study certain subjects in the 
higher schools that are not generally taken up before the 
umversity -among western nations. Psychology, logic, 
mineralogy, zoology, and economics, are not in most coun- 
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tries to be found in tlic curriculum of any institutions 
below college rank. This, of course, docs not mean tliat 
tlic Japanese student matures more quickly tlian liis western 
confrere for the age of admission to Japanese high schools 
is approximately the same as for Western colleges. The 
Japanese academic career is however very much longer — 
a fact tliat is due to some extent at least to the difficulties 
of acquiring that elementarj’- tool of instruction, the written 
language. 

Tuition fees of Y80 ($40 or ,^8 at par) a year are charged 
in most of the Iiigher schools, although the private higher 
schools have no invariable rule on tins subject. Here, as 
in all branches of Japanese education, many of tlie students 
whose families’ fortunes would not permit them to attend 
Iiigh school, are assisted by wealtliy benefactors who in 
many cases have had some feudal or liistoric connection widi 
the family of tlie beneficiary. In Japan, as in Scodand, there 
are few charitable causes so quick to arouse sympathy as die 
impecunious youdi fired with academic ambidon. Not all 
such aspirants can be sure of assistance, but benefactions of 
such a nature are not at all uncommon and may perhaps be 
said to be more frequendy found in Japan dian in any other 
countrj', with the possible exception of Scodand. In spite 
of this wide-spread generosity, how^ever, the large majority 
of the students in die higher schools are sons of com- 
paratively w'eH-to-do families, their fathers holding in most 
cases official or professional posts. 

Admission to the Imperial universities from the higher 
schools does not entail ffie bitter struggle that marked the 
progress from die middle sdiool to die higher sdiool except 
for the marginal students. A far larger percentage of higher 
school graduates are able to obtain admission to the univer- 
sities than is so widi middle school students applying for 
admission to the higher schools. In fact, aU higher school 
graduates are entitied to enter some university or other. In 
a normal year all would be admitted if many did not persist 
in trying, often repeatedly, to enter some university of dieir 
choice, such as the Imperial universities of Tokyo and 
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Kyoto. 


General Studies and Statistics 

In Japan the name university is given to institutions of 
higher learning which usually consist of one or more facul- 
ties and which must include provisions for post-graduate 
study. Where more than one faculty has been organized 
the post-graduate students in the different faculties may be 
brought together in a University Hall. In many instances 
the universities have also established preparatory courses. 

Japanese universities are divided into four categories, 
Imperial universities, government universities, public uni- 
versities and private universities. In the year 1936 there 
were in Japan : — 

6 Impenal Universities 

12 Government Universities 
2 Public Universities 
2j Private Universities 

Imperial rmiversities are established by the government 
and consist of a University HaU and various faculties as 
determined by Imperial Ordinance. The following table 
gives the statistics of attendance at the Imperial universities 
for the year 1933-34 — the latest figures published. 



Professors fle 
Lecturer* 
Total 

Students 

Total 1 


.Applicants 
for Admission 
Total 

Numbers 

admitted. 

Total 

Imperial University of 






Tokyo 

672 

8,269 

2,286 

5.297 

2,726 

Imperial University of 


Kyoto 

528 

5.710 

1.319 

2.589 

1,958 

Tohoku Imperial Uni- 


versity 

254 

1,612 

473 

875 

553 

Kyushu Imperial Uni- 


versity 

Hokkaido Imperial 

262 

1.949 

550 

1,113 

6j8 

University 

Osaka Imperial Univer- 

296 

1 . 35 1 

690 

3,923 

752 

sity 

196 

t.i 3 S 

243 

608 

375 

Total 

2,208 

21,026 

5.561 

14,205 

7,022 
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TIic Impetial University of Tokyo is the oldest and there- 
fore considered traditionally the most important university 
in Japan. It illustrates tlie form of organization adopted 
by the otlier^ Universities, and is therefore described here 
in some detail. 

The University consists of a University Hall, a librarj^ 
and the following seven faculties : 

Law, 

Medicine, with Hospitals and Dispensaries attached. 
Engineering, 

Literature, incorporating an Institute for Historical Compiia- 
tion. 

Science, with a Botanical Garden and Marine Laboratory, 
Agriculture, including forests, firms and an Institute for Train- 
ing Agricultural School Teachers. 

Economics. 

The Tokyo Imperial University further includes the Insti- 
tute for tile Study of Infectious Diseases, the Institute of 
Aeronautics, tlie Tokyo Astronomical Obsen’^atory, and the 
Earthquake Research Institute. 

The otlier Imperial Universities are organized in much 
the same way, though on a somewhat smaller scale. 

The government universities are established by the Gov- 
ernment, but have only one faculty. There are at tlie pre- 
sent time tliirteen such universities which are as follows ; 

The Tokyo University of Commerce 

The Kobe University of Commerce 

The Tokyo University of Literature and Science 

The Hiroshima University of Literature and Science 

The Niigata University or Medicine 

The Okayama University of Medicine 

The Chiba University of Medicine 

The Kanazawa University of Medicine 

The Nagasaki University of Medicine 

The Kumamoto University of Medicine 

The Nagoya University or Medicine 

The Tokyo University of Engineering 

Tlie Tokyo Kogyo Daigaku (Polytechnic University). 
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Tlie Tokyo University of Commerce consists of the one 
faculty of commerce, a preparatory course, a library, a 
special department of commerce and an institute for train- 
ing commercial school teachers. Tlie table on p. 270 
shows die' attendance at the Tokyo University of Commerce 
for die years 1928-34. 

The odier Government universities each have, in addi- 
tion to die faculty of Medicine, an attached hospital and a 
hbrary, wliile die universides at Chiba, Kana2awa and Naga- 
saki have a special department of pharmacy. The follow- 
ing table shows the attendance at the seven public Univer- 
sides of Medicine during the year 1933-34. 



Pxofessort & 
Lecturers 
(Totil) 

Students 

(Tota 3 ) 

Graduates 

(Total) 

Applicants 
for admission 
(Total) 

Those 

admitted. 

(Total) 

Niigata University of 
Medicine 

41 

330 

63 

126 

91 

Ok-ayama University of 
Medicine 

4 t 

447 

94 

138 

114 

Chiba University of 
Medicine 

52 

641 

147 

S66 

191 

Kanazawa University 
of Medicine 

57 

477 

I Op 

549 

138 

Nagasaki University of 
hicdicinc 

61 

499 

125 

657 

127 

Kumamoto University 
of Medicine 

38 

535 

72 

II 2 

107 

Nagoya University of 
Medicine 

57 

376 

JOO 

88 

88 

Total 

347 

3.>03 

710 

2 . 55 ^ 

856 


Public universides .are established by public bodies 
other dian the Imperial Government. The two public 
universides ate : 


The Osaka University of Commerce 
The Kyoto University of Medicine. 

The organizadon of the public universides foUows the 
type established by die government universides, but the 
quality of the staif and the type of work done Me generally 
considered to be less sadsfactory. The following table for 
the public universides corresponds to those already given 
for the Imperial and government universides. 
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OSAKA UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 



Pfofesjort 

A: t«cturcn 

Studemi 

Gndustei 

Af'plicantJ for 

Thotc idmitfecl. 

1951-34 

57 

* I 

767 

218 

565 

2J2 


^ Foreigners 


PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES OF MEDICINE 



rtofetiott 
tc Lectcrtfi 

Stttdcnti 

Gndoirci 

AppbQanu for 1 
Adrjjjfjon 

Tbc«c adndreed 

Kyoto Unirersit)' 
ofMedidne ... 

34 

6&5 

170 

1-314 

183 


Private universities may be established by individuals of 
organizations approved by the Department of Education. 
Tlie standards imposed by the Department are progressively 
rising, and the number of universities is increasing, but 
slowly. The following table gives some idea of the scale 
upon which Japan’s private universities are now operating. 



Pfof.&Lcc. 

Students 

Gnduutes 

Applicants 

Nuttbet 

Kcio Gijuku University 

279 

<3.6*4 

2,012 

5-062 

2,276 

Waseda „ 

370 

7.986 

1-715 

8,310 

3,101 

Maji .. 

160 

5.710 1 

1,261 

1.S9S 

1-J18 

Hosei „ 

177 

2.596 

S6o 

1-464 

1.097 

Chuo „ 

146 

2.408 

830 

1,137 

S87 

Nihon „ 

331 

4.186 

1,205 : 

2,833 

2,047 

Kokugakuin „ 

89 

561 

113 

589 

251 

Doshisha ,, 

Tokyo Jikeikai University of 

91 

1-459 

409 

813 

590 

Medicine 

64 

1-173 

351 

2.7S5 i 

350 

Ryukolru University 

86 

714 

240 


244 

Otani „ 

So 

511 

157 

=34 

173 

Senshn „ 

134 

887 

175 

650 

510 

Rikkyo „ 

iij 

1-413 

415 

800 

483 

Ritsumedan „ 

129 

1,015 

363 

739 

631 

Kansai 

iz6 

1-482 

383 

891 

685 

Takushota „ 

97 

781 

183 

414 

367 

Rbsho „ 

9J 

381 

124 

M3 

144 

Komas^iwa „ 1 

65 

484 

178 

117 

no 

Tokyo University of Agriculture... 

71 

j88 

215 

1 157 

172 

Nihon University of Medidnc 

55 

975 

284 

1.944 

33? 

Koyasan University 

48 

115 

96 

95 

89 

Taisho „ 

115 

588 

184 

179 

173 


71 

504 

107 

204 

119 



7^ 

217 

7S 

120 

lOI 


25 

401 

180 

350 

137 

Totals i 

1 

3,090 

41-570 

13-549 

31.744 

16.791 
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GENERAL 

_ Tlie private universities vary greatly in size and organiza- 
tion. Waseda University, for example, has ten faculties, 
while several of those listed have but one. Ihe standards 
of work done in tlie different institutions still vary consid- 
erably, although the Department of Education is doing 
what it can to get the more backward institutions to raise 
their standards of instruction. Several of the universities 
listed have been established with foreign aid and influence. 
Such institutions are Rikkyo or St. Paul’s (American 
Episcopal Church and Church Missionary Society), Doshi- 
sha (American Congregational), Kwansai Gakuin (United 
Church of Canada and M. E. Church South) and Jochi 
(Roman Catholic). 

The foregoing statistics give an idea of the scope upon 
which higher education is organized in Japan. Indeed, as 
far as numbers are concerned only one country in the world 
(America) exceeds Japan in its supply of universities. The 
question naturally arises tlierefore whether or not the work 
that is done in these institutions offers a satisfactory com- 
pletion to the training of the young men of Japan. 

The most obvious problem associated with the relations 
of the Japanese student towards the universities of his 
coimtry is that of admission. There are more than enough 
places in Japan’s universities to absorb aU graduates from 
the higher schools, but there is the most severe competi- 
tion for admission to the best universities. Admission to 
an Imperial university marks the great ambition of every 
eager student. As has been pointed out in earlier pages, 
it is only possible to achieve this goal by winning initial 
success in a large number of earlier examinations, from the 
majority of which only some 10 to 20 per cent, of the com- 
petitors emerge successful. An example of the difficulties 
encountered by the Japanese students in working towards 
their ultimate aim to be admitted to an Imperil Univer- 
sity is given by Dr. Washio in an article in the “ Japan 
Advertiser ” of the 5rd of September, 1930 : — 
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“ To see how hellish it (the competition) is, one may read for 
instance the report of the Musashino Higher School. It is 
one of a few private Higher Schools established outside of the 
Government Higher Schools with the object of preparing boys 
for the Imperial Universities. By concentrating its effort on 
that purpose this school had in its first trial the record success 
of ioo%, but in order to obtain this result 91 students who 
were originally enrolled in the school through a careful selec- 
tive entrance examination had to be reduced to 38 at the time 
of graduation : of the rest 27 had to be dropped behind by the 
class examinations of the school itself, 19 were obliged to 
leave the school and 7 died from over-study. This is merely an 
illustration of the suffering that is involved in the general state- 
ment that only 10% of the applicants for the Government 
Higher Schools succeeded,” 

The reason that the Imperial universities are so highly 
preferred becomes clearly evident from an examination of 
the academic history of the leading figures in business, 
journalism, official life and the professions throughout 
Japan. Particularly in the dvil service is the percentage of 
Imperial university graduates very high, and these men natu- 
rally tend in turn to look with favour upon applicants from 
their own institutions. Thus it is estimated that an Im- 
perial university graduate has at least twice the chance of 
finding a satisfactory post as has a graduate of equal ability 
from a less prominent institution. Until the recent boom 
connected with Japan’s overseas expansion, figures showed 
that about 40% of the graduates of the Imperial Univer- 
sities succeeded in obtaining positions within the first few 
months of leaving college, but that only about 20% of the 
graduates from other universities were equally successful. 
This problem of the unemployed university graduate was 
becoming most grave in Japan until the development of 
1951 and the following years in Manchoukuo, and the trade 
boom which they brought with them, and which opened 
a large number of new posts to active and ambitious young 
Japanese. It can easily be imagined that the keen disap- 
pointment of being unable to find work after going tlitough 
the dreadful examination ordeal that marks the Japanese 
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educational system was sufficient in itself to cause a great 
deal of unrest among young university men. This prob- 
lem, although possibly alleviated for the time being, will 
undoubtedly recur in tiie future, for the number of students 
entering tlie universities every year shows no sign of de- 
clining, whereas it is not probable that an equal number of 
new posts in Manchoukuo, China, the South Seas or in the 
business world will annually appear. 

When he reaches the university, the Japanese stuednt is 
not trained to express himself in original creative activities. 
The emphasis of his whole academic career has been to 
memorize, and this tends to continue throughout his uni- 
versity course. Thus, the fields in whicli Japanese univer- 
sity students have made the best records as compared with 
students from other countries are those in whitffi memory 
plays the most important part, namely medicine and applied 
science. The Japanese system of examinations in schools 
is responsible for tliis. The memorizing of undigested 
knowledge is the key to progress from one school to that of 
a higher grade. Hence the premium and xmdue strain on 
the memory. 

Witliin the universities there is a general assumption that 
after the first two years at least the students should in aU 
cases be allowed to pass their examinations. It is of course 
true that they have already gone through a long drawn-out 
and strenuous period of testing and selection, and that in 
any case it could hardly be expected that very many students 
who had survived that ordeal would be able to produce 
satisfactory ex amin ation results in tlieir university course. 
There is, however, the additional element which is un- 
doubtedly considered ; that in the majority of cases these 
students have come to the university after a great deal of 
hard work and after considerable sacrifice on the part of 
their families and parents. Their whole career^ depends 
upon their obt ainin g the university degree, and in conse- 
quence few instructors ate ever prepared to plough a stu- 
dent in such circumstances, especially in the private univer- 
sities where good and bad get through the elastic meshes of 
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a net which financial considerations make it almost impos- 
sible for the authorities to change. From this proceed 
such derogatory epithets as “ commercialized education,” 
and “instruction factories,” so often heard concerning 
what is unquestionably a pernicious system. 

STUDENT LIFE IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

The life of the students in the average Japanese univer- 
sity would not be considered satisfactory by the typical 
western student. In tlie first place, the majority of the 
buildings and equipment are not adequate for the demands 
placed upon them in most of the universities. The rigid 
rules, moreover, with regard to heating, which prescribe 
the date upon which the fornaces or more primitive heating 
apparatus is to be started (usually on December i), and 
regardless of weatlier conditions, results in most cases in 
making it necessary for the students to workfor weeks, if 
not months, in rooms that would be tmcomfortably chilly 
for the average western student. Even the Japanese stu- 
dents themselves, although accustomed to somewhat similar 
conditions in their homes, find it necessary to wear extra 
clothing, yet even so they often fall ill from die cold and 
draughty classrooms. This is also unquestionably one of 
the causes of the heavy toll from tuberculosis among 
students. 

Those students who are not living at home live for the 
most part in dormitories or boarding-houses near the uni- 
versities, in which they lack many of the comforts that 
would be considered essential in the west. In some of the 
universities an attempt is made to regulate and organize 
the boarding-houses and dormitories, while in others such 
supervision is left to die police. From reports, however, 
it would seem that the police are more interested in the 
students’ social activities and political views than they are 
in their physical welfare, though their physical well-being is 
not entirely overlooked. 

The fraternity system as it is organized in America is un- 
known in Japan. But there are a large number of clubs for 
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discussion or social purposes organized by the students. 
More even tlian the Americans, the Japanese are a nation of 
“ joiners ” and this fact becomes veiy app.arent even in their 
college days. Athletics has come in recent years to play 
a verj’ much more important part in the life of the Japanese 
university student. Here the American rather than tlie 
British atdtudc towards sport prevails, if indeed such a clear 
distinction can still be drawn, which is doubtful. Inter- 
collegiate baseball, association football, rugby football and 
other games play a real p.art in tlie life of many under- 
graduates, but there is a tendency to look upon defeat as 
a disgrace, which is to be highly deplored. 

In .all university activities only die uni-versity male stu- 
dents participate. It is true that a few of die universities 
admit women to some of their classes, and diat these women 
students have a more or less organized life of their own, but 
die universities in general are organized for young men. 
Few college activities ever consider the two sexes at the same 
time. In Japanese education the sexes are definitely segre- 
gated. Such clubs and societies as are common in the 
co-educational institutions in other parts of the world are 
almost entirely unknown in Japan. Tliis is of course in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the country. Further, in his 
own home also, the student would have no free and uncon- 
ventional contacts with members of the opposite sex of his 
own or any other social standing. This condition is of course 
unnatural, and the result is tiiat the university student, when 
seeking rdaxation in the company of members of the other 
sex, tends to patronize the public dance-h.alls, the C3£6s, and 
even less reputable places, despite the strict police regula- 
tions. There, many obtain something of the gaiety and 
excitement that are found at dances and on odier such social 
occasions by the American and British students. It is true 
that die Japanese police have made efforts to restrict the 
access of university and higher school students to die cafes 
and bars of the more brighdy-lit sections of the cities, but 
the student easily solves diis problem by dianging his in- 
form for some non-academic dress. It is of course diffi- 
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cult to offer an opinion on the Japanese traditional attitude 
towards the relations between the sexes. But it is not diffi- 
cult to estimate the dangers that the average university 
student is likely to run in trying to find relief from the 
strain of his academic work in the only centres that at pre- 
sent are open to him in the amusement, excitement and 
stimulation that are natural among all young men of his 

It may therefore be said without any fear of contradiction 
that the present system of Japanese education forces stu- 
dents to do clandestinely much that the students of other 
countries are allowed and even encouraged- to do quite 
openly. But this is in keeping with Japan’s traditions 
which tend to segregate the sexes in youth. It is, however, 
noteworthy that even many of the older type of Japanese are 
today opposing this rigid respect of a tradition which is not 
keeping pace with Japan’s adoption of so much from the 
West. As for the modems they openly revolt. The atti- 
tude of the hlinistry of Education in tms delicate matter is 
one of “ safety first.” Hence the strict regulations which 
the Ivlinistry claims to justify as the safest policy in the 
transitional period. 

“ Dangerous Thoughts ” 

A great deal of attention has been paid both by the educa- 
tional authorities of Japan and by others in positions of 
responsibility to the growth of radicalism among the stu- 
dents in the universities. The control of student thought is 
one of the constant problems on the agenda of all education- 
al authorities in Japan. There is even a special department 
at the Ministry of l^ucation to study the matter. This fact 
would seem to indicate that in spite of the tremendous em- 
phasis placed on training in morals throughout the whole of 
the educational system, didactic instruction is not in itself 
sufficient. 

The causes of radicalism in the universities ate manifold, 
and it is certainly not advisable to consider this subject with- 
out first defining in some measure at least the term “ radi- 
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calism ” as applied to Japanese students. For the most part 
this term as used in Japan would represent approximately 
the point of view of the academic liberals of the west. It 
is true tliat for a period during the “ twenties ” a number of 
Japanese university students gloried in the name of social- 
ists, or even communists, but it may be greatly doubted 
whether any considerable percentage of these young radi- 
cals did in fact have any serious understanding of the prin- 
ciples or the causes which they espoused. For the most part 
the radicalism in the universities is the outcome of dissatis- 
faction with the educational system and its fruits, particularly 
the fear of unemployment rfter graduation. Having suf- 
fered through some eighteen to twenty years of the stiffest 
academic training in the world, Japanese students in their 
last year at the university are faced with the very definite 
possibility of being thrown upon the world without any 
occupation that comd be considered a recompense for their 
really prodigious exertions. With the Japanese tradition 
of direct action to support them, student dissatisfaction very 
often flares into student revolt, and in consequence there 
develop student strikes which are so interesting a feature 
of the Japanese academic world. 

Universities in Tokto 

The following list shows the disproportionate number of 
government and private universities in Tokyo. They make 
Tok3’-o Japan’s intellectual centre. The provinces challenge 
this centring of so many universities in tiie capital as unfair 
to the country’s students as a whole. A recent Minister of 
Education (Mr. Hirao) proposed therefore a redistribution, 
but his plan miscarried. This is largely because of the 
political and other influences involved. Some of the 
numerous private universities have been founded for so 
long, and as nurseries to the political parties, are now so 
strongly entrenched that they are even able to threaten the 
security of a hlinister of Education. 



CHAPTER Xrv 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The problem of health in Japanese schools has already 
been briefly referred to. That it is a real problem is attested 
by the growing attention which is being given to its manifold 
aspects by the education authorities and by outside observ- 
ers. There can be no doubt that the three most obviously 
detrimental features of the Japanese educational system 
from the standpoint of student health are, first, the strain on 
the eyesight imposed by the detailed work that must be done 
in reading and writing tlie complicated Chinese characters ; 
second, the lack of properly-built and well-heated schools ; 
and third, the deficiencies in the typical Japanese diet which, 
in spite of improvements during recent years, still persist. 

As regards the difficulties in handling the Chinese char- 
acters there is little that it would be profitable to say, and 
notliing apparently that can be done. The characters are 
thdfe, and as far as it is possible to forecast they will continue 
to be used in approximately their present form. So long 
as this is true Japanese students wfll suffer from weak eyes 
and tlie t3rpical student will be a young man or young woman 
wearing spectacles. It is not at all uncommon to see jo 
or even 75 per cent, of the students in middle schools or 
girls’ liigh schools wearing spectacles. In the spring of 
1937 it was reported that over one million two hundred 
thousand students in Japanese schools wore spectacles. 

Efforts are being made to replace the old wooden schools, 
wliich were the typical buildings of the early period of 
modem education in Japan, by new concrete stmctures de- 
signed in accordance vdtli the latest knowledge regarding 
the valuable properties of sunlight and fresh air. This 
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movement is being hindered by lack of funds, but it is 
nevertheless taking place at a rather surprising rate, and 
it is not at all uncommon to see even in comparatively 
poor country districts school-buildings that arc admira- 
ble in construction and arrangement. It is ncvcrtlielcss 
true that the Japanese educational authorities do not ap- 
preciate the value of warmth in the maintenance of tlie 
pupils’ health. Not only are the schools strictly limited 
with regard to the number of weeks in each year during 
which they are permitted to use their heating system, but 
even when it is used the temperature is frequently kept 
at too low a point or too high. This is in some cases at 
least done intentionally, and without relation to the cost 
of proper heating. Some spartan authorities feel that it 
would be unwise to provide students with comfort in their 
school-rooms that would exceed tlie conditions they can 
expect at home. Thus to the average foreigner entering a 
classroom, even in the most up-to-date Tokyo schools in 
winter, the temperature is often unpleasantly cold; and 
while the Japanese students do not find the conditions nearly 
so unpleasant as would occidental children, there is never- 
theless a definite connection between the long hours spent 
in these cold rooms and the appalling incidence of tuber- 
culosis and sinus, throat and lung diseases among the youth 
of Japan. One foreign writer has described the results of 
this situation in the following words : — 

“ As an example of the ravages of tuberculosis among Japa- 
nese students a striking instance was offered in October, i932> 
when 1000 students of the Ichioka Girls' School and Sumiyoshi 
Middle School, both in Osaka, were medically examined. 10% 
of the boys and girls were found to have a persistent fever from 
37.1 to 37.4 degrees. Dr. Ono, who examined the students, 
stated that further examination by means of Roentgen rays and 
other medical apparatus showed that most of those included 
in the 10% were cases of latent tuberculosis. He added that 
he is sure that if students of other schools were examined 
similar results would be obtained. This is in the middle gmde 
schools. Due to the exacting demands of entrance examina- 
tions for the higher schools and universities, it is not unrea- 
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sonable to assume that the percentage of sufferers from T.B. is 
still higher in tliese institutions. It is noteworthy, too, that on 
examination, in the spring of 1952, of the primary school 
teachers in the Fukagawa district of Tokyo, 60% were found 
to be suffering either from incipient T.B. or diseases of the 
respiratory organs. Speaking in the Diet some time ago Dr. 
Kanasugi stated that though the official figures of those suffer- 
ing in Japan from tuberculosis was set at 150,000 it must be 
several times as large. 

It is not to be supposed that tlie authorities are making 
no effort to correct the condition described above. During 
the early years of tlie modem educational system the ten- 
dency was for tliose in charge of the work to stress the moral 
and intellectual development of the child and to relegate 
liis physical welfare very largely to the background. Tra- 
ditionally, of course, the Japanese scholar, like his counter- 
part in China, was uninterested in physical development, 
and made no effort to fortify his own physique. 

More recently, however, this attitude has changed, and 
modem educators are beginning to recognize as fully in 
Japan as they do in other countries that a weak physique is a 
handicap to proper mental development. At the present 
time considerable care is being exercised in the selection of 
sites for schools. Thus, in applying for permission to 
establish a school it is necessary for the founders to state 
the topography of the district, present an analysis of the 
available drinking-water (in country districts), and to 
make proper provision for an exercise ground, athletics, 
military drill and play. The specifications of die school 
buildings including detailed statements of sanitary arrange- 
ments, window-space and other matters of similiar im- 
portance are also required. Where dormitories are pro- 
vided, similar information must also be supplied and 
particular emphasis is placed upon the provision of ample 
batiiing and washing facilities. Physical drill is carried out 
in all schools under the direction of supervisors chosen for 
that purpose, and a serious effort is generally being made to 


(i) Thomas'. “Japatis 'National Editcaiion," p. 54.' 
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see that all stadents obtain the eserdse and fresh air that 
are required to keep them in good health. Nevertheless, it 
is unquestionably true that the cold and draughty school- 
rooms which are still common throughout the Empire do 
have a detrimental effect upon the physical well-being of 
the students. It is also notewor&y that the students’ 
compulsory uniforms in most schools are unhealthy. The 
fact that they are badly cut and ungainly in appearance, 
and that they are seldom or never pressed, and not frequent- 
ly cleaned, is important both asthedcally and hygienicaUy. 
But the rather light and shoddy garments that are provid- 
ed as winter uniforms are definitely unsatisfactory as 
an outer covering for students living in the cold and damp 
Japanese winter. For this reason those students who can 
afford it come to school in winter in ^€vi kimono 21x16. bakama 
which are warmer than their school uniforms. Few schools 
object to this practice. From the assthetic point of view 
there is nothing whatever to be said for these uniforms, and 
it seems most unfortunate that they were ever introduced, 
although they are unquestionably more practical in so far 
as fedlitating the ease of movement in a modem dty is 
concerned than would be the traditional but more attractive 
costume of Japan. Girls’ uniforms are on the whole more 
satisfactory thm those of the boys, and though in state 
schools uniformity of dress is demanded, in some private 
schools the gids are permitted to express their personality 
in their dress, though always wi thin modest limits of course. 

The question of diet in Japan has been examined in great 
detail by several competent observers. There is no doubt 
that the Japanese diet contains far too large a percentage of 
carbohydrates and starches, and some at least of the un- 
usually large number of digestive disturbances common 
among Japanese may be traced to this condition. Within 
recent years, however, the Japanese diet has been changing. 
More milk and green vegetables are being used. Then the 
enviable variety of fish in the national diet is not losing its 
popularity, and fresh feiits are being employed to a degree 
as never before. The result is that the rising generation of 
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Japanese is very definitely taller aiad better fo rm ed tbtin any 
generation of the past. Yet, in the spring of 1937, the mili- 
tary authorities claimed that there was a reduced vitality 
among students. Statistics reveal that there has been an 
average gain of at least two inches in height since 1900. 
Several interesting facts are to be found in connection with 
this change, facts wliich would tend to prove that the 
changing social conditions as well as changing diet have 
produced an advantageous result. In a statement recently 
put out by the Physical Culture Section of the Ministry of 
Education it was shown that recent tendencies in the young 
people of Japan include changes which have an aesthetic 
value and also produce happier physical results. The 
tendency has been for the increased growth to be centred 
in the lower limbs. The Japanese young man and 
woman have been growing taller chiefly due to the develop- 
ment of their legs. An interesting finding in this connection 
is that young people in the city are generdly taller than those 
in the country, and the larger the city the taller the student. 
The rate of increase in growth is, moreover, higher in girls 
than in boys. In explaining this change the Physical CrJ- 
ture Section of the Monbusho gives part of the credit to 
the use of foreign clothes which permit greater freedom of 
movement, but emphasizes more particularly the value of 
physical education, the improvement in diet, and the 
decline in tlie custom of sitting on the feet which un- 
doubtedly retarded the development of the legs in earlier 
generations. Rising standards of living, the introduction 
of foreign clothes and customs, the changing diet, athletics 
and physical education, all undoubtedly play a part in tlie 
improvement in the physique of the average Japanese sta- 
dent. It is nevertlieless still true that a great d^ remains 
to be done, and that in particular attention must be paid to 
the extremely heavy mortality from pulmonary diseases. 



CHAPTER XV 

SOCIAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
Control of Social Education 

The Ministry of Education is charged with the control of 
social education. To do this it maintains constant touch 
with the permanent ofiRcials in the prefectural governments. 
Further, the hCnistry systematically directs well-organized 
national movements in collaboration -^tith those schools, 
libraries, museums, etc. which come under its jurisdiction, 
as well as with the prefectural authorities and their schools, 
libraries, museums etc. The Ministry is also strictly con- 
troUing the committees on social education in all villages 
and towns, while cooperating with the village and city 
schools and other organizations working to promote sociri 
education in any way of which it approves. Its chief aim in 
this work is to get all the nation’s organizations working 
together and in harmony to achieve what in recent years the 
hrinistry has come to conceive as one of its most pressing 
tasks. 


Social and Adult Education 

Japan has always believed that the source of the child’s 
education is the home. This principle is cherished in their 
family system, which the Japanese consider the rock on 
which their national character, strength and security are 
founded. The conception of the Emperor as the Father of 
the Nation and of the family centred in the Imperial House 
is a fundamental tenet of the Japanese people. It gives them 
their faith in the state, and therefore in themselves. There 
are today certain signs that the Japanese family system is 
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weakening in places. Tliis is due largely to the industriali- 
zation of tlie country and the consequent migration of 
the rural population to the industrial districts. It is also 
caused by tlie influences of foreign peoples and their increas- 
ing contact widi the Japanese youth. Then there is the 
individualism which results from foreign influences in 
education etc., and especially those from Ae U. S. A. It is 
these trends wliicli have helped to produce certain abuses 
in Japan in recent years, and also certain violent reactions in 
political quarters. The more conservative are fearful that 
tliese various influences may cause the Japanese famil y 
system to crumble unless they are stopped. For this reason 
efforts are being made to shut out quite a number of what 
the older generation in particular considers as pernicious 
influences, and responsible for the corruption of Japan’s 
youth. The Department of Education is therefore gravely 
concerned with this question, and in recent years it has 
done quite a lot to counter these influences, especially 
by an endeavour to reinstate the family in die revered 
position it has traditionally held. In spite of these 
foreign influences, however, the family is still the proud 
unit of Japan’s strength, and this is never seen so cleidy as 
when the nation believes itself threatened in any way from 
without, as since 1934. 

Free Education and the Home 

It must be frankly recognized that the growth of Japan’s 
public education has inadvertently contributed much to the 
tlireatened breakdown of the family system. Free educa- 
tion has taken so much responsibility from the home, and 
charged the state with the training of the children. To- 
day thousands of peasant children leave their homes for 
the city schools who in die past would have remained 
on their parents’ farms. This change has taken place 
to such an extent, and so quickly in Japan, that it would 
seem to some that the home has little or nothing fa- 
ther to do with the eduaition of its cliildren. The JMinis- 
try of Education has therefore sought in some measure 
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during recent years to remedy this. In its endeavour to 
eradicate various social evUs, it has set itself to take stock 
of the home, and as far as possible to help parents to 
assess their responsibilities anew. It has consequently 
planned to re-instate in their former place of honour those 
nationally healthy customs associated with home-life, and 
to improve family life so that it might not become corrupt in 
its endeavour to adapt itself to the rapidly evolving civiliza- 
tion in Japan. The Ministry considers this the most press- 
ing problem in Japan’s education today. Minister of 
Instruction Hirao stressed this in his proposed reforms of 
1956. That it is a grave task none who knows Japan can 
deny, and the special department created in the Ministry to 
meet the situation has set its best brains to seek a solution. 

The “Ie” or Home in Japan 

For the reader to understand something of the problem 
involved it is necessary for him to have an understanding 
of the “ le ” or home as a unit in Japan. The Japanese 
family is such a real thing that it supersedes the individual. 
The father, mother and child must sacrifice themselves in 
the family interests wherever necessary. Japanese history 
and literature illustrate this principle fully. This explains to 
the West the seemingly incomprehensible voluntary sale of 
daughters to prostitution to help the indigent family, or for 
a brother’s education, which in turn is expected to be for the 
good of the family as a whole, honorably and economically. 
It explains the untold sacrifices that parents will sometimes 
make for their children’s higher education, a sacrifice which 
often proves hardly worth while, when either the child is 
incapable of profiting from higher education, or when 
economically he would be better off by working as an 
artisan instead of flooding the “ white-collar market.” It 
explains also the union of the families in marriage rather 
than of the individuals, and the lasting affection among the 
children of a family, which is none the less real because it 
is not easily perceived as westerners prefer to have it. 
With this affection goes the obligation, often a very onerous 
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-one, of helping all the members of the family where the 
better-off mernbers can do so. This makes the position of 
the eldest son in the Japanese family one which carries with 
it responsibilities that few foreign students of Japan ever 
fully understand. But with all this tlie Japanese home is even 
more hermetically closed than the French or Latin home- 
life. Because of this it is often in grave danger of being 
misjudged. One tiling, however, may be taken as certain. 
It is that generally spe^ng there is a loyalty among the 
members of the Japanese family such as is difficult to equal 
in any other country. Since, dierefore, the family is noth- 
ing more in tlie Japanese mind than the state, it is easy to 
understand that this same loyalty is extended to the larger 
family in turn, and of which the Emperor Himself is con- 
sidered the Father. Hence the force of the traditional 
Japanese patriotism. 

Having thus explained the Japanese national cohesion, it is 
worth while prosecuting this explanation stiU further by 
considering in greater detail the 

Japanese Family System 

From the earliest days the family system has been regarded 
by the Japanese as the very foundation of their social order. 
In olden times those who descended from one ancestor 
(Sosen) bore tlie same family name (Uji), and those families 
with the same famil y name formed in turn a clan (Shizoku). 
Then these f amili es formed togetlier a village which de- 
veloped as the nucleus of national society and the state. 
This helps further to understand why tlie Japanese concep- 
tion of the state has always remained as nothing more than 
the extension of the family. Added to this was the fact that 
each generation usually succeeded the other in its craft or 
occupation.'” They also worshipped a tutelary deity (Uji- 
gami), and collectively prayed to this god for the prosperity 
of their clan. From tlie beginning of the nation there is 
consequently an unbroken succession of the family. It is 


(i) Thoftias end Kqyemay Contn:eraeI History of Je^n, Tofyoy p. 69. 
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not out of place to add here that this is unquestionably the 
most potent reason why the Japanese resent the marriage of 
any of their sons with foreign women, more of course than 
they do the union of their womenfolk to foreigners, which 
however, most Japanese resent also. 

Further to this it may be said that there is the unbroken 
lineage of the elder sons of the families, like an apostolic 
succession as it were, leading the families and clans, and 
in turn the nation. These leaders the other members 
of the family consider it their duty to respect and obey, 
and even if respect is absent they must obey. In this 
obedience and respect is the germ of Shintoism which is so 
often misunderstood by foreign students of Japad. It is no- 
thing more than the profound respect for the nation’s elders 
throughout the ages, and raised to a cult by the Japanese 
people. If therefore we find the sons and daughters respect- 
ing so highly their parents, their elders’ honour, occupation 
and stability, ought it to be surprising to find that in turn 
they strive for the promotion of that family’s good name and 
fortune, and that Aey should consequently so shrink from 
besmirching the farnUy escutcheon as to believe at times 
that suicide alone can wipe out what the Japanese con- 
sider a heinous crime ? Such a delinquent considers him- 
self a rotten branch of the family tree that ought to be 
cut off, and be it said that the tradition is for the other 
merti^'ts of the family to believe the same, and often to ap- 
pro'U 01 f ]^g self-pruning by suicide. This in turn largely 
ex-ti^'F^ne Japanese attitude to suicide which the West can- 
p/ake tor t profound appreciation of what family 

.ten P^O'eans, it should be easy to understand that such 
^ancapable CjtJonal customs as the veneration of ancestors, 
ecqnon:iicaUj.,j.Qrherly and sisterly affection, friendship out- 
artisan msteacj^^ camaraderie within the barracks and the 
e^iau^ also U j-q paternal employer, absence of quarrel- 
an ot the mdi^ery. (a Japanese virtue universally adrhired), 
children of a fac^g loyalty to the Emperor for all He re- 
P^^fion, are virtues which the ideal Japanese 
With this affection ^jd to this the behef that the Emperor is 
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descended from the same ancestors as His subjects, and that 
the Imperial Family is considered the Head Famil y or 
“ Soke ” of Japan, and it should be easy to appreciate 
somet h i n g of Japan’s national strength, and the reason why 
she has risen to such pre-eminence in so relatively short 
a time. This will also explain why the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, along with all loyal Japanese subjects, is so concerned 
about the danger which today tlireatens the Japanese famil y 
system. All realize tliat if the family system goes in Japan, 
then almost everything of traditional vHue goes with it. It 
is in fact not too much to say that Japan stands or falls as a 
world power by her respect of her fai^y system. Insepara- 
ble from the family system is of course the belief in the 
paternal conception of the Emperor. It is traditionally 
based on mutual affection and trust between the Ruler 
and His national family. For this reason the Emperor 
conceives of His people as members of one great fami- 
ly, and this concepdon has been held for nearly three 
diousand years in Japan. It is a conception in which loyalty 
and filial piety are one. The Japanese accept this principle 
in their family and national life as quite natural. If their 
belief is challenged in any way they show themselves proud 
of it. It is in fact the glory of their national spirit, and there 
can be no doubt that it explains also their fighting spirit, 
both on the field of battle and in any field where their honour 
is at stake. Yet this patriotism is something they feel but 
cannot explain. 

Development of the “ National Morautt ” 

The Ministry’s grave concern at the threatened decay of 
this national spirit in certain quarters is seen in most of its 
recent publications and annoimcements. It is at the same 
time deeply conscious of Japan’s inability to counter this 
tlireatened decay in her sodsd and nationH life without be- 
ing accused of nationalism and malicious intentions aimed 
at other covmtries. Yet, no serious student of Japan will 
deny tliat it is in the main anything more than a keen desire 
first to set her ovm house in order. In fact, not only the 
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Ministry of Education but almost all leaders of thought in 
Japan see tliat something is wrong. Lack of cohesion 
among them how best to tackle the problem is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the litdc progress made. As for the Ministry 
of Education the following is a brief survey of what it did 
in 1936. 

Provisions for Sociae Education 

The key-note to all provisions for social education is 
found in the Imperial Rescript on Education given by 
Emperor Meiji, the full text of which is found elsewhere 
in Ais volume.'*’ All subsequent provisions arc merely 
considered as commentaries on this Rescript, wliich, when 
rightly understood and practised, embodies all that the 
most loyal Japanese wish to inculcate in future generations. 

Tlie more recent provisions which the Ministrj’^ has 
made to encourage social education arc therefore based on 
the Rescript, and consequendy in obedience to the Imperial 
Will. Among most recent movements are special lectures, 
courses of study, exhibitions etc. planned to combat perni- 
cious influences. As more lasting educational efibrts there 
have been established libraries, museums and social setde- 
ments. These provisions include also the training of boys 
and girls in the national enlightenment movement and pro- 
visions for the protection of young children outside the 
school from harmful influences. The Ministry has also 
paid considerable attention to the improvement of popular 
amusements, many of which were considered a snare to the 
morals of young people, and therefore undermining the 
national spirit of Japan. It has also devoted much thought 
and care to censoring the new literature, though many of 
the more liberal-minded Japanese believe that the Ministry 
h as devoted too much thought to this special branch and 
that it has thereby gravely threatened liberty of thought. 

Moral Education and Civic Training 

This branch of the Ministry’s work is largely devoted to 
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fighting what we have referred to elsewhere as “ Dangerous 
Thoughts ” or solving the “ Thought Problem.” This 
problem has its origin in the increasing interest of Japanese 
students in Marxism, wliich interest is aggravated, in the 
opinion of tlie authorities, by the growing discontent 
resulting from increasing vmemployment among the in- 
telligentsia. The hlinistry has taken the matter so much to 
heart as to create a special department for the study and 
fighting of all communistic influences. Here it is aided by 
the growing determination of the Ministry of Justice to 
eradicate communism. It considers that aU such influences 
strike at the very heart of the Japanese family life. But it 
now sees tliat it is no good uprooting these evil influences 
unless it has something to sow in their place. Here it 
faithfully believes that tlie traditional family system if rightly 
understood adequately supplies the want. The Ministry 
is therefore offering lectures and opportunities for civic 
training, but though it appears vmder new names, what the 
Ministry is really endeavouring to inculcate is merely the 
Japanese family system revived and invigorated. Added 
to tliis civic training tlie Ministry is stressing the desirability 
of an intense training in Japan’s history and spiritual culture, 
the need of economic solidarity of the State in matters of 
finance, national defence, industry and communications. 
In all the schools vmder its control the IVIinistry is insisting 
that special teachers should be appointed to give tlie requir- 
ed instruction. Along with this goes of course a stricter 
military training in Ae schools. AU students from the 
middle school up are given militax)’^ training, and five hours 
are aUocated in the schedule for this eacli week under the 
name “ Gymnastics.” hliUtary officers are attached to all 
the schools to give this training, and students are only excus- 
ed from it on medical grounds. Even students of certain 
night-schools are not exempted. The students have their 
regular field-days, and tliey are trained as tlioroughly as my 
students, with perhaps the exception of tliose in totalitarian 
states such as Italy, Germany and Russia. StiU, this intenser 
miUtary training is nothing more than a feature of the 
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nation’s intention to dev^clop its national spirit, and it 
would be an error to interpret Japan’s efforts to effect a 
national revival as nothing more man an endeavour to 
increase students’ military efficiency in the schools. 

Religious Education 

Foreign critics often ask if the Japanese do not marvel at 
the numerous Christian missionary bodies there are in the 
country. But they do not as much as might be expected, 
since in Buddhism tliey have so many sects, and therefore 
they seem to take it for granted that those who worship are 
entitled to do it in their own way. This probably accounts 
for the relative religious freedom there is in Japan. But 
the authorities wisely see that to permit religion to go hand 
in hand with education in the schools would be dangerous. 
They therefore insist on its being a subject apart so that 
education might not suffer at all from any internal 
disputes in the schools. All schools, including of course 
the Christian foimdations, are consequently obliged to teach 
religion out of school hours. But for the adults, whose 
place in social life is already established, the Ministry offers 
special spiritual education, chiefly in keeping with the 
tenets of Shintoism of course, in order to make of the 
national spirit a more vital force than it has been of late 
years. But what the Ministry is attempting is nothing more 
than a revival to bring about a nation’s self-awakening to 
the importance of its very existence. In this connection it 
is important to bear in mind that the Japanese do not regard 
Shintoism as a religion in the Western conception of the 
word, as was deduced from the controversy between the 
Ministry of Education on the Roman Catholic schools.*^’ 

General Culture 

It is natural that as the expression of some of these danger- 
ous thoughts in Japan there has been heard the cry for 
equality of opportunity in education as the first step to a 
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greater degree of equality in other directions. Tlie Minis- 
try has therefore found it necessary to supply some measure 
of adult education to those who were unable to obtain any 
or adequate education in their childhood. To achieve this, 
therefore, die Ministry has arranged special courses for adults 
in general culture, religion, philosophy, metaphysics, 
ethics, assthetics, theology, history, sodologj'^, psychology, 
pedagogy, politics, jurisprudence and literature. The wide- 
spread demand for such courses has surprised the Ministry, 
which has also provided courses for adults in such special 
subjects as physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, minerdogy, 
astronomy and geography. This preference for the natu- 
ral sciences instead of the Japanese language, Chinese 
classics, history etc., has caused the Ministry to re-assess its 
provisions, so that now it is endeavouring to inculcate 
national ideals through the new courses of study, and as 
these new courses give promise of providing in turn the 
original inventions and devices of which Japan’s growing 
industry so stands in need, the Ministry sees that by, offering 
this special training the economic conditions of the country 
vnU also be improved and industry advanced. Thereby it 
believes that much of the cause of dangerous thoughts will 
be removed, and that by creating economic stability in the 
nation its moral equilibrium will be largely re-established. 

Vocational Training 

The matter of vocational training has been treated fully 
elsewhere in connection with the INIinistry’s plans for chang- 
ing Japan’s educational system. It is therefore enough to 
say here that the Ministry is giving much attention to this 
branch of education. It sees in the training of future brides 
a healthy influence in the home. It has decided in fact to 
give much study to the education of women in general with 
a view to raising the standard of the home-life. The suf- 
fragist movement in Japan has done something to enforce 
this. The IMinistry hopes also to avoid a good deal of over- 
lapping, which, before vocational training, was found in 
many branches of Japan’s social life. In industry also the 
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Mnistry believes that thetc is much to do in vocational 
training in order to increase Japan’s prestige in the in- 
dustrial world. 

Instruction in Sanitation and Hygiene 

Japan has recently discovered to its surprise diat the 
increased stature among students has not meant a general 
improvement in health. This was a national shock, es- 
pecially as it came at about the same time that in the 
Berlin Olympics of 1936 Japan had achieved such re- 
markable victories, and in swimming in particular. The 
Ivlinistry therefore realizes that it avails the country little to 
have a relatively small group of athlete specialists if the 
general health of the nation is lower. The hlinistry of 
War is more deeply concerned than anyone about the 
matter because it claims that the conscripts coming up 
for service are not of the same standard as in the past. 
Tuberculosis also seems to be making greater inroads 
than a few years ago. Then, the death-rate of infants 
in Japan is appallingly high. Already therefore the Minis- 
try is doing something to raise the general standard of 
health, by supervising more strictly the students’ health 
in school and out, and especially by helping women before 
and after child-birth. The whole problem is so formidable, 
however, that it is unlikely any tangible results will be ef- 
fected until Japan creates a Ministry of Health to under- 
take a responsibility which with its far-reaching ramifica- 
tions it seems unfair to expect the Ivlinistry of Education to 
solve with any hope of lasting success.'^' 

Education in Amusement and Taste 

^What the Ministry is trying to do in this branch is to pro- 
vide healthy cinemas and plays, to exercise a strict censorship 
over imported amusements from countries whose traditions 
and s^ndards are not those of Japan. It is endeavouring to 
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train youth to shun tlie vulgar and to safeguard Japan’s in- 
digenous arts and refined tastes. It is also making strenuous 
efforts to help the people to see tliat Japan is a home of fine 
arts, and that die traditional tastes of the people are esthetic, 
and that by cultivating them Japan will be more highly 
respected in the world. As has already been pointed out,'^> 
one aspect of this problem is of particular interest. It comes 
from the fact that foreign tourists visiting Japan are inclined 
to ask for what is shoddy. “ Yokohama goods ” are now be- 
coming synonymous with what is un-Japanese because they 
are made specially for foreign tourists who do not under- 
stand Japanese art. Tlie foreign tourists, it is said, demand 
the tawdry un- Japanese wares, and the Japanese merchants 
quite naturally supply them. This clash of economics and the 
aesthetic is not the least difficulty in the matter of purifying 
the nation’s tastes, and the Ministry is at a loss what to do. 

Provisions for Social Education and IsIethods 
OF Applying Them 

The following are some of the practical methods the 
Ministry is applying to achieve some measure of success in 
its campaign to spread national ideals : — 

I. PROVISIONS FOR HOME EDUCATION 
I. Courses of Study for Mothers 
It has already been said tiiat the Ministry of Education is 
gravely concerned with the high infantile mortality in Japan 
and is making efforts to safeguard the motiier before and 
after child-birth. It has in addition instructed the Imperial 
iiniversities, medical faculties and women’s higher normal 
schools to proidde special courses of study for mothers 
to foster sound instruction in matters of child welfare, 
hygiene, and domestic science. So far, the Ministry’s ex- 
periments have proved highly successful in all parts of the 
country, and there has been considerable response ftom 
Japanese mothers. Some have even attended the primary 
schools to seek the instruction of which they were deprived 
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as girls, due either to lack of educational provisions when 
they were young or to household duties which prevented 
their attending school. 

Terms and Hours 

The problem of arranging courses of study for mothers 
at a time when they are free to profit from-fhem is obviously 
a serious one. From the attempts made, the Ministry has 
found that from 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. is the best time for 
the majority. The course of study includes three or four 
subjects which are taught in fourteen or fifteen lectures 
each lasting about two hours. 

Subjects 

The subjects chosen are those which are most likely 
to help the mothers to bring up their children satis- 
factorily in every way. The lectures are generally illust- 
rated by films, lantern-slides and practical demonstrations. 
Each year the mothers themselves are asked what courses 
of study they would like included in the course, so that the 
Ministry induces them to collaborate with the lecturers 
in planning the course in order that it might meet the 
mothers’ needs. 


Lecturers and Lectures 

Men and women of the highest academic qualifications 
are chosen as lecturers. Many of them are recognized 
national authorities in their subjects, and opportunities 
ate given to the mothers to consult them on questions con- 
cerning the lectures or their everyday problems. The 
Ministry’s aim is therefore to make the courses so practical 
that they really do meet the mothers’ needs. 

Students 

Though the Ministry has planned the courses of study 
for mothers, any women who show keenness to attend 
the lectures are encouraged to do so. The rate of at- 
tendance at the lectures is consequently quite high. In fact. 
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the e^eriment has proved so successful that the Ministry 
now intends to encourage the local self-governing bodies to 
undertake similar provisions. The Ministry is even plan- 
ning to organize these courses for women into a recognized 
school with branches throughout the country. 

2. Circulating Exhibition and Library for 

Home Education 

The Ministry has accumulated a large quantity of data 
on home education. These it classes under the foUovdng 
headings : — 

1. religion in the home ; 

2. education ; 

3. observances (annual and montUy) ; 

4. hygiene ; 

j. welfare of babies ; 

6. nursing. 

The data include illustrations, diagrams, tables, photo- 
graphs, models etc. These the Ministry circulates without 
much expense to even remote districts of the country. 

3. Improvement of Toys and Picture-books 

Japan is the greatest manufacturer of toys and picture- 
books in the world. The Ministry believes, however, 
that it is salutary to keep an eye on the toys and picture- 
books distributed to children with a view to guiding the 
child in its daily life. So important does die Ministry be- 
lieve this to be that it has imposed upon the Bureau of Social 
and Adult Education the duty of supervising the produc- 
tion of toys and picture-books, and to urge their improve- 
ment where it considers it eiqiedient. The Bureau is 
therefore striving to improve picture-books and toys by 
eliminating the bad and creating a taste for the good. 
Toys that it considers worthy it recommends to manufac- 
turers. In diis way it believes that it will eli m inate from the 
market the coarse and vulgar toys and picture-books and 
supplant them by only the best. 
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II. PROVISIONS FOR CHILDREN’S GUIDANCE AND 
PROTECTION AS AN EXTENSION OF 
HOME EDUCATION 

I. Social Provisions, such as Kindergarten, 
Creches etc. 

On seeing that there was much to be desired in the bring- 
ing up of Japan’s children, the Ministrj'- of Education began 
to provide Kindergarten to assist motlicrs in rearing 
tlicir children. But the Japanese Kindergarten is different 
from the Infant Schools in England or the Ecoles Matcr- 
nellcs of France. The Japanese Kindergarten takes care 
of children from the age of tlirce to six. It specializes in 
developing tlicir budding mental capacities, but without 
any formal instruction whatever. Along with this the 
infants arc helped to form good habits which will facilitate 
tlieir mothers’ task in the home upbringing. The creches 
protect the children’s lives, but the Alinistrj^’s desire is to 
realize the principles of the nursery school whereby tlie 
public day nursery may be combined with the Kindergarten. 
It further seeks to provide the Kindergarten with some 
features of practical training in life. To this end those 
responsible for the day nurseries have of late added some 
educational atmosphere to the nursery methods. 

2. Provisions for Children’s Amusement 
AND Culture 

The Alinistry has of late years found that it is increasingly 
difficult with the growing complexity of Japan’s social life 
to provide adequate and wholesome amusement for the 
children whose natural craving for amusements of all kinds 
is so insatiable. In an endeavour to satisfy tliis need the 
Ministry has provided : — 

Playgrounds for Children 

This is no easy problem in mountainous Japan where the 
excessive population demands so much land for rice culti- 
vation. It should be remembered diat some two thirds of 
Japan is covered by mountains. It was imperative, however. 
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to do somctliing to take the children ofF the streets, which 
are becoming increasingly dangerous in citj' and village be- 
cause of the rapid growdi of towns with their congested 
automobile traffic, and because also the Japanese city does 
not usually provide a pavement for pedestrians. The Minis- 
try has provided of late, therefore, a number of small city 
parks, wliich have done much to alleviate the congestion by 
offering recreation-grounds to the children. School play- 
grounds are also being more freely used after school hours. 
The Ministry seeks to appoint specialists who will serve as 
superintendents of these parks and recreation-grounds so 
that the greatest possible use may be made of them for the 
protection and health of the urban children. 

Amusements for Children in their 
Leisure Hours 

The Ministry has done much to provide children with 
all sorts of healthy amusements for their leisure hours. 
These include story-telling, dramatic entertainments, con- 
certs, cinema shows, circuses and conjuring. But of all 
tliese the cinema is the most popular among cliildren. How- 
ever, the Ministry is so determined to protect the cliildren 
from baneful influences that it forbids students up to 
higher scliool standard attending tlie public cinema-halls. 
It therefore occasionally loans educational films to schools, 
youths’ and adult associations, and at various times even 
hires the public cinema-hall to show films which it considers 
wholesome. The Ministry is also recommending and even 
producing good films itself for distribution among the pre- 
fectures, and some are even sent to foreign countries. Here 
it is helped by the Board of Tourist Industry of the Japanese 
Government Railways, which in recent years has produced 
some excellent films for both foreign and domestic propa- 
ganda. The ]\'Imistry further helps in staging simple nursery 
plays, or tales which are selected from among the best of 
the old and tlie new stories, and which the schools stage 
with good music in order to cultivate the cliildren’s appre- 
ciation of what the Mnistry considers the best. 
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Japanese publishers produce more bool'^ for chiidren 
than die publishers of any other countr)'. In fact, every 
book-stall appears a free libraiy for chiidren. But here 
is the since the children can get access to books of all kinds, 
almost without rcstriaion. The Ministrj’ has therefore 
instituted the Qiildrcn’s Libraiy' to cncoumge good read- 
ing habits among children. Along with these Children's 
Libraries the Ministr}’ has endeavoured to foster children’s 
interest in museums and art-galleries, so that parties arc 
regularly conducted for visits. 

(d) Cmr-ORns’s Clubs and SociEnns. 

TTc Ministiy has striven in recent years to encourage the 
reviving interest in the Japanese Family system to get the 
elders to help more in the training of the younger. With 
the Japanese family system consututed as it is this is not 
difTtcult, and thanks in a large measure to die Youdis’ 
Movement much good has resulted in die dirccdon by the 
founding of Qiildrcn’s Clubs and Socicdcs, 

(c) Dots’ Organizatio.n’s 

The history of the Boys’ Organizations is noteworthy 
because of the object for which they have consistently 
striven. It is to consolidate the social group to which the 
boys belong in either town or village. This was a natural 
result of the Feudal System. Later, they developed as social 
organizations and aimed to sert-e others wliile serving 
themselves. Hiis special group in Japan is called the “ Sho- 
nendan ” (lit. “ Boys’ Party ”). Similarly, in the feudal days 
in Japan the boys of the samurai class banded themselves 
to help each other in their studies. But this was of course 
for the exclusive honour of the dan. From among these 
organizations that of the “ Kenjisha ” in Satsuma still sur- 
vives. But in the Ivfeiji era the sphere of influence naturally 
widened and these boys’ groups developed into dubs around 
the tutdaty deity, just as did the young men’s assodations. 
Wirii the introduction of new ideas from abroad these boys’ 
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parties -were later re-or^nized into Troops of Boy Scouts, 
which are federated nationally and internationally, so tliat 
Japan is always well represented at the Jamborees. 

Because of the excellent work done by the Boy Scouts 
for improving national and international relations, the 
hlinistry gives a subsidy each year to promote their work. 
It also subsidizes the Boys’ Organizations generally. There 
are at present in Japan 700 Boys’ Associadons with some 
70,000 regular members organized into a national federa- 
tion. Besides these there are in tlie primary schools tlie Red 
Cross Boys’ Associations which do praiseworthy work. 

m. EDUCATION OF YOUTH. YOUNG MEN’S 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Education of Young Men 

The Ministry has concluded in recent years that it is 
imperative to provide for the post-school training and 
education of young men. For tliis reason there is in 
every town and village in Japan the Young Men’s As- 
sociation whose members cooperate for mutual help and 
culture. 

Young Men’s Association 

This nation-wide movement deserves special mention 
and praise. Foreigners visiting Japan rarely fail to praise 
the admirable voluntary work done by these youths 
tliroughout the country. They are the gloved hand of the 
police on all public occasions, and perform their duty with- 
out ostentation or hope of pecuniary reward. They are 
uniformed, and there efiBciency is often in inverse ratio to 
their cheap and ill-fitting uniforms. It is unquestionably one 
of the finest voluntary organizations in Japan. Its history is 
tlierefore worthy of mention. It has already been pointed 
out that from olden times there have been young men’s 
clubs called by such names as Wakarenju or Wakashugunu. 
The members of these clubs worked voluntarily whenever 
there was a festival of the tutelary god, or for the maintenance 
of public peace in their towns and villages. There were also 
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the young men of the \varrior class who, in obedience to the 
spirit of their ancestors, and by obscri'ing the family precepts, 
organized themselves into various clubs. The famous 
of Aizu was a typical club. They commonly 
desired to promote their spiritual training and enhance their 
family name and honour. After the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, the hfJnistiy of Home Affairs and the Ministty of Edu- 
c.ation offered their guidance to these organizations and 
thereby openly encouraged them. As part of the en- 
couragement the Ministry first provided Continuation or 
Night Schools. Instead of tlicsc Continuation Schools, 
Youtlis’ Schools were established in April, 1955. There 
were on die ist October, 1955, i(5,688 of these schools 
with 2,075,913 students. Later sdll it was decided that the 
expenses of the association should be met by the moneys 
the members earned from their own labours. In this way 
the association has since become self-supporting and self- 
governing, so diat the members elect their own leaders. 
There is to-day therefore in Japan hardly a village without 
a branch of this Young Men’s Associadon, and in April of 
1951 dicrc were 25,681 branches wliich counted 2,522,971 
members. In 1934, the figures were : — 

Boys’ Associations Jtfembers 

16,099 =.4^*.875 

Girls’ „ 

14.055 1.561,557 

The Association provides lectures, courses of study, 
debates, reading circles, physical training classes etc. It 
has no political significance whatever. In the village and 
city life the members are untiring in their work. If there 
is a fire they are there almost as quick as the fire brigade, to 
control the crowd and give help in any way. On fete days 
they are on duty for many purposes, ’^en there is an imita- 
tion air-raid the youths are mobilized, and it is remarkable 
what they are capable of doing, either independently or 
under expert guidance. None who passed through the 
Great Earthquake of 1923 can forget their unddng relief 
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and reconstruction work, and even noble sacrifices. Still 
more recently their valuable work in Tokyo during the 
Incident of February, 1956, is fresh in the memory of all 
who had anything to do witli tlie trouble at that time. The 
Japanese people respect their work and give them every 
assistance. The Young Men’s Association is without doubt 
one of the great institutions of tlie Japanese nation, which 
is justly proud of it. Many foreigners envy it, and wish 
that a similar disinterested organization existed in thek 
home countries. 


Young Men’s Schools 

Tlie Ordinance for the Young Men’s Schools was pro- 
mulgated on the ist April, 1935, and was enforced from that 
day. The former Techni<^ Continuation Schools and 
Young Men’s Training Institutes were amalgamated into 
tlie Young Men’s Training Scliools. The former Tech- 
nical Continuation Schools and Young Men’s Training 
Schools were tlie most important institutions in the national 
education of young men, and the new system of Young 
Men’s Schools has fused the characteristic features of these 
two kinds of institutions for young men into one institu- 
tion. It has also fused the merit of vocational and indust- 
rial training of the Technical Continuation Schools and tlie 
merit of mental and physical training of the Young Men’s 
Training Institutes. This the Japanese educationists con- 
sider an epoch-making revision in young men’s training and 
education. 

According to tlie new Ordinance, tlie object of the Young 
Men’s Schools is to give necessary physical and mord 
training to young men and women, and to foster their 
virtues, as well as to imp-ort general and technical knowledge 
so as to increase their qualifications for good dtizensliip. 
The Young Men’s Schools are to provide chances for con- 
tinued study to indigent yotmg men and women, who, on 
leaving the elementary schools, cannot enter liigher grade 
schools but have to engage in trade or industry. 

The Young Men’s Schools have an ordinary course and 
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a main course, but they may have only an ordinary course or 
main course according to the condition of the locality- A 
post-graduate course and special course may also be estab- 
lished in the Yotmg Men’s Schools. The ordinary course 
will extend over two years, and the main course over five 
years for men, and three years for women. This, however, 
may be four years for men and two years for women accord- 
ing to the local conditions. The post-graduate course ex- 
tends over one year or more. 

Those admitted to die ordinary course are eidicr the gra- 
duates of elementary schools or of schools corresponding in 
standard to them. Those admitted to the main course are 
the graduates of the ordinary course, graduates of higher 
elementary schools, or diose schools of a corresponding 
standard. 

The study and training in the oidinaty course for 
men is in morals and civics, general knowledge, voca- 
tional training and gymnastics ; and for women, in morals 
and civics, general lessons, domestic science, sewing and 
gymnastics. 

The study and training in tlie main course for men is in 
morals and civics, general knowledge, vocational lessons 
and military training ; and for women, in morals and civics, 
general knowledge vocational lessons, domestic science, 
sewing and gymnastics. 

The course of study and training in post-graduate study 
is fixed according to the curriculum in the main course, 
provided that the lessons in morals and civics cannot be 
omitted. No tuition fee is charged at the Young Men’s 
Schools except by permission of the authorities concerned. 

. For the purpose of carrying out this project, an additional 
budget of ¥750,000 for the Educational Office was passed 
by the 67th special session of the Diet, viz. in 1954-1935. 

IV. CHOICE OF LEADERS IN HOME EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 

The Ministry of Education recognizes that first-class 
leaders are necessary to guarantee the success of its Home 
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Education Movement. It tlierefore gives courses of lec- 
tures each year to the leaders and those engaged in girls’ 
education. In these courses the Ministry’s aims are ex- 
plained. Conferences are also held at various times in 
conjunction widi the courses of study to promote the home 
education movement generally. In other words, the hlinis- 
tr}f tries to encourage as much cohesion as possible among 
all concerned with the movement. For this reason there 
are besides tlie Committee or Inquiry Section, wliich con- 
sists of the learned experts, (i) the Committee for the 
Promotion of Home Education, (2) the Section of Inquiry 
into Social Work, and (3) the Committee for Retrenchment 
in Public and Private Expenditure. AU collaborate to 
perfect the Home Education Movement. 

V. COURSES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
These courses are what the Ministry of Education has 
provided to satisfy the public demand for adult education, 
wliich has already been treated. The Ministry therefore 
asked some fifty institutions, such as universities and special 
schools, as well as the local authorities, to co-operate in prd- 
viding extension lectures whicli for the past twelve years 
the Ministry has systematically controlled. At the same 
time the Ministry, through these extension classes has 
striven to guide the thought of those who attend them. 
For tiiis purpose it has provided special classes in civics and 
the sciences. It has also endeavoured to raise the standard 
of living and public taste. The Ministry is satisfied with 
the excellent results thus attained so far, and it is con- 
sequently planning to make the scheme still more popular 
and to adapt its provisions to meet the rapidly changing 
conditions of social life in Japan. Here are some details 
of the work the Ministry has undertaken : — 

Terms. Term generally lasts for three _ months, with 
lessons once or twice a week and in the evening. 

Honrs. Generally from ten to fifteen lessons, each 
lasting two hours. Some twenty to thirty hours are there- 
fore devoted to each subject. 
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Subjecls. These depend somewhat upon the local needs. 
Generally, however, the Ivlinistry o&rs those subjects 
which it considers best related to the everyday life of 
those who attend the courses. These include philosophy, 
history, thought-guidance, social problems, law and eco- 
nomics, commerce and industry, agriculture and marine 
products industry, medicine, household management, do- 
mestic sciences and literature. 

The IVIinistry charges the lecturers to give in the 
plainest terms possible aU academic or technical instraction 
offered in the courses, and the lecturers freely use films to 
help the students to understand fully the subjects treated. 

It is customary for the students to elect certain of 
their fellow-students to serve as a committee and to collabo- 
rate in the work involved. 

The following table shows the increase in this work 
within recent years : 
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VI. SCHOOL EXTENSION WORK 

The buildings, equipment etc. of all the schools from 
elementary to university grade are recruited to promote 
adult education. The school auditoriums and class-rooms 
serve for popular lectures and lessons, exhibitions and ci- 
nema shows. The local technical schools are used to give 
demonstrations, and all tlie girls’ schools ser\’^e for lectures 
to women on the domestic sciences. Then the higher 
technical schools and universities ser\’-e for lectures on 
higher technical training for those who, though now em- 
ployed in engineering etc. have not had in the public schools 
the benefit of the tliorough grounding in the theorjf of the 
sciences they are engaged in. By this means the h'linistry 
is also answering the growing appeal in Japan for equality 
of opportunity in education, though anydiing approaching 
the Ecole Unique of French ideals is not contemplated. 

VII. LIBRARIES AND GUIDANCE IN READING 

The Japanese ate a great reading people. This largely 
arises from their traditional classic^ education which de- 
manded so much reading. This was also demanded in 
Cliina, whose educational system influenced Japan very 
much in this respect. The love of reading was also ac- 
centuated after the Restoration by tlie Japanese determina- 
tion to short-circuit western progress. This could only be 
attempted by omnivorous reading. The Chinese influence 
explains also why Japan has had libraries from olden times. 
There were, for example, tlie Kanazawa Bunko (Kanazawa 
Library) founded in IZ65 A.D., the Ashikaga Gakko (Aslii- 
kaga School), founded in 1395 A.D., in which many valuable 
books accumulated. Later, tlie Tokugawa Shogunate es- 
tablished tlie hfomijiyama Bunko or Momijiyama Library, 
and in it amassed a large number of rare and valuable books 
which were only lent to those recognized scholars ha%ting 
special permission, or to government officials. It might be 
added here tliat tliis same reluctance to lend valuable books 
to any but the right people is still found in Japanese 
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libraries, and foreign scholars in particular experience some 
difficulty in establishing their right to access. This applies 
only, however, to the more exclusive libraries. In respect 
of the public libraries it is quite different. In fact, it would 
have been impossible to be anything but generous, faced 
as the authorities were witli the popular demand for litera- 
ture of all branches. The numbers of those making use of 
the libraries have increased rapidly of late. Today, there- 
fore, there arc over 4,000 libraries which together contain 
nearly ten million books. Further, the Government gives 
subsidies to the more important among die libraries and 
offers courses of study for assistant librarians. The Cliil- 
dren’s Libraries not only lend books but also display speci- 
mens of books suitable for children’s reading and education. 
Tlie libraries further make a judicious selection of books for 
the free use of children, and the librarian is specially trained 
for his responsibilities and charged to help the children in 
choosing books that are best for them. 

Circulating and Women’s Libraries have also been 
opened. They serve collaterally in the work with the larger 
libraries, or working independendy they informally circulate 
among the villages those books which are considered best 
suited to the needs of the agricultural communities. These 
libraries are called “ Bunko,” which means “ box of books,” 
and they include such works as those on the care and wel- 
fare of babies, nutridon and household management, as well 
as books on general culture, the spiritual life, ffisthedcs, and 
amusements. 

The Ministry of Education has also a system whereby it 
recommends first-class books on general culture. Offi- 
cials ate designated to study and review the books, and in 
this way to guide the public in its choice. It also publishes 
a catalogue of standard books. This helps the public lib- 
raries and the local libraries in stocking the best books, 
and also to know what the hlinistry has placed on the 
index. 

In the matter of libraries the Board of Tourist Industry 
of the Japanese Government Railways has recendy made 
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an interesting propaganda experiment. It has provided at 
considerable expense, three circulating libraries which it has 
loaned to America to enable Americans to read some of 
the best books on Japan, 

Vm. MUSEUMS AND OTHER PROVISIONS FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

The Ministry has also paid considerable attention in 
recent years to teaching tihe public through museums, 
zoological gardens, aquaria and art-gaUeries, by pro- 
viding the people and school children with the means of 
direct observation. The Imperial Museums in Tokyo 
and Nara are rich in ancient Japanese art and historical 
exhibits. There are also excellent museums of science, 
industry and agriculture. Among these is the Science 
Museum of Tokyo, which the Ministry controls and which 
aims to diffuse some elementary scientific knowledge 
among the people. There is also the Railway Exhibition 
in Tokyo, under the Ivlinistry of Communications. Both 
endeavour by exhibiting machines, models 'and natural 
products to spread popular scientific knowledge among 
the public by means of experiments, demonstrations and 
popular lectures. 

IX. IMPROVEMENT OF POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 

It has already been said that the ISIinistry is deeply con- 
cerned about this matter. In recent years it has provided 
excellent films and numerous gramophone records which 
are offered to tire various education^ bodies on the best 
possible terms. 

The Ministry has also made considerable use of the radio, 
though, as has already been pointed out, more could be 
done by a closer cooperation between the Ministry of 
Communications, which controls the radio in Japan, and 
the Mini stry of Education. The hlinistry of Education 
demands, however, that the daily programme provide 
something of cultural and educational value, besides the 
daily news of current events etc. These programmes are 
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usually nation-wide hook-ups. In addition thetcfore to 
the time-honoured classical drama, such as the Noh-songs 
(Yokyoku), with the bamboo-flute (Shakuhachi) and the 
classical music, the programmes give modem music. In 
fact, on the whole there is probably more western-style 
music broadcast today than classical. English, French and 
German lessons are also given almost daily. Today, the 
programmes specially provide for those branches of educa- 
tion which appeal to the nation to strengthen the national 
spirit and unite the nation solidly through its family system. 

X. VARIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

I. Movement for Enlightenment 

This movement means nothing more than the .efforts 
made to inculcate the national spirit, which includes the 
improvement of public morals through religion and ethics. 
There are many such movements which the hlinistry 
sponsors. Some are trying to develop intense respect for 
the national constitution. Others aim at encouraging 
obedience to the Confucian doctrine, or national morality, 
humanitarianism or the international spirit. There are also 
some which are striving to reform customs and manners, 
and to cultivate frugality and industry. 

In old Japan, Buddhism and Confucianism were cliiefly 
responsible for this task. But in later times of the Toku- 
gawa era, i.e. the first half of the i8th Century, there was 
founded among the masses a new school called “ Shingaku ” 
or Popular Moral Teaching. This made a valuable contri- 
bution in educating the people. However, it wiU readily be 
understood that after the Meiji Restoration, when Western 
civilization penetrated the country so quickly, the people 
were at a loss to know which way to turn for guidance in 
prosecuting the new national ideals. It was at this stage, 
i.e. the year 1890, that the Emperor Meiji promulgated the 
historic^ Rescript on Education. 

On referring to the Edict*^’ the reader wiU see that it not 


( 1 ) Sei p. ICO. 
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only showed to tlie nation what the new ideals were but it 
also crystallized the manner in which the people should 
strive to realize them. 

Something of a serious set-back was felt after the dis- 
astrous earthquake of 1923. Tliough the world admired 
Japan for her amazing recovery after the tragedy, the Japa- 
nese themselves saw that the Great Earthquake caused a 
social crisis which brought to light many national weaknes- 
ses, some of the graver of which had been malignantly grow- 
ing in the unequalled national prosperity both during and 
following the Great War. It is not out of place, therefore, 
to say that the Great Earthquake awakened Japan from her 
smug feeling that aU was well, merely because she had no 
poverty, no unemployment and very few post-war prob- 
lems. The earthquake provided her with a devastated 
area to bring her to her senses, as one had hoped the Great 
War’s ruins had done for Europe. It revealed quite a num- 
ber of dangerous cliinks in the national armour. So much 
so that it was considered necessary to promulgate another 
Imperial Edict appealing to the nation to stress the promo- 
tion of the national spirit and the \drtues of simplicity and 
manliness. In other words, the Edict besought the people 
to recover the spirit of the early post-Meiji Restoration days 
when the entire nation was recruited to promote the national 
welfare with international honour. This second Rescript 
had far-reaching effects upon the nation. Immediately, 
all the organizations for national enlightenment roused 
themselves to work for tlie movement. In 1936 there 
were already 3,265 organizations, and the Central Federa- 
tion of the Organizations for the Enlightenment Movement 
was organized to control and coordinate this national work. 

2. Movement to Preserve and Promote Good 
Morals and Beautiful National Customs 

- As a people the Japanese are exceedingly proud of their 
national customs wWch date from so many ages. It is true 
that the yoimger college-educated youtlis consider today that 
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many of these customs are archdc, and they openly assert 
that they prefer the dance-hall or the cinema. But the nation 
as a whole is behind these old customs, as is testified by the 
village life throughout the country and the insistent demands 
for reference to them in daily radio programmes. The au- 
thorities have therefore to cater for this demand, especially 
through such organizations as the radio and the theatres. 
In order also to encourage modern youth to stay on the land, 
when there are so many inducements to desert it, the Minis- 
try of Education tries as far as possible to encourage 
youths to remain on their family farms by offering induce- 
ments which a few years ago were unknown. But it is 
equally true, on the other hand, that by providing free 
higher school education the Ministry encourages tlie country 
youths to aspire to white-collared employment in the cities. 
Hence the conflict. As part of its programme the Ministry 
consistently strives to promote the simple and honest 
customs of the country-folk, while endeavouring to eliminate 
those customs which are absurd or superstitious, and which 
can only aggravate the intelligent youths’ objection to re- 
maining in rural districts. Much has been done, thanks in a 
large measure to the Young Women’s Associations, which 
have 13,577 branches with a membership of 1,639,927, and 
the Women’s Qubs, which number 7,500, with an aggregate 
membership of 2,129,673. These organizations aim chiefly 
at self-education, to raise the tone of the village home-life 
and to purify village morals. To achieve this they promote 
regular and occasional lectures, courses, debates and study 
circles, concerts, literary study groups and dramatic socie- 
ties. Members also visit the sick and needy and study their 
home conditions, or conduct creches, information bureaux, 
and even provide medical care and nursing for the sick. 

3. Protection of Historic Places and 
Beautiful Natural Sites 

The Japanese are proud of their country’s natural beauty. 
The sea, mountains, lakes and pines really mean something 
to even the most humble of them. They are therefore 
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willing to collaborate wnth the Alinistry of Education in 
safeguarding those places which are so closely associated 
with tlieir histor}’-, or which are recognized as of special 
natural beauty. Some of these places date well back into 
the 2,600 years of Japan’s history, and their names are house- 
hold words among the people who consider that it is their 
duty to \nsit such places at least once during their life-time. 
The Japanese are for this reason a nation of travellers. Per 
capita it is doubtful whether any people travel through their 
home-land more than do the Japanese. They frequendy 
make pilgrimages to some national shrine or other. The 
Japanese Government Railways, by their cheap excursion 
fares, help the people to do this, and few countries enjoy 
cheaper travel facilities than does Japan. This also permits 
the school-children to travel considerably within their own 
country, and the hlinistry of Education has evolved a 
scheme whereby school-children from the primary schools 
can, in fact must, travel during their schooldays. The 
nationaUsts proposed in 1936 a plan to conduct every 
primary school chUd at least once to the nation’s shrine at 
Ise. This shrine of the Sun Goddess is the Mecca of Japanese 
shintoists, tiie Holy of Holies of their national life. 

Finally, the Ministry has designated five National Parks 
which contain what the people have voted as the most 
beautiful and popular places among the scenes • of which 
Japan boasts. The hlinistry therefore encourages the 
people to consider these, and in fact the whole land, as 
tlieir national heritage. It further encourages them to 
take a keen interest in their local history. By this and 
many otiier means, the Mini stry of Education is yearly 
endeavouring to correlate all its efforts to inculcate on 
the rising generation the fullest possible realization of the 
beauty, strengtii, dignity, culture, and world-power that it 
claims is the land of the Rising Sun. 

(1) For the 'W'holc of this chapter the authors arc indebted to the Bureau of 
Social Education of the I^Cnistrj* of Education, and to the document endtled 
" Importance of Social Education in the Home,” which the Bui^u published 
in 1952, and which states the Ministry’s official views on Social and Adult 
Education in Japan. 



CHAPTER XVI'" 

The Hirao Plan of 1936 

In May, 1936, the then Minister of Education, Mr. Hachi- 
saburo Hirao, proposed certain radical reforms in Japan’s 
educational system. Though the proposed reforms were 
no more than Mr. Hirao’s private plan, and impossible of 
acceptance by the majority of educationists and financially 
interested people in the country, they pointed to what enter- 
prising reformers would effect if given a free hand. Fur- 
ther, they indicated the line of any reforms which future 
IVIinisters of Education would most likely attempt. 

Extension of Primary School Course 

The most sweeping among the reforms of the Hirao plan, 
and the only one which his immediate successors are in- 
clined to pursue, is that of extending the compulsory primary 
school course from six to eight years. The corollary to 
this is to reduce the number of middle scliools, higher 
schools and universities, though for the time being there is 
little mention being made of this. The chief reason why 
the reformers wish to extend the primary school course is 
to reduce the unemployment among graduates of the higher 
institutions and imiversities. This is especially so as there 
is plenty of opportunity for youths who are willing to 
engage in occupations which most Japanese graduates of 
the mgher institutions consider below their dignity, largely 
due to the strong tradition which has already, been dealt 
with in the discussion of university education. 


(i) For a fuller discussion of the present situation of Japan’s educational system 
see The Year Book ofEducation for 1937, (Montague House, London C. i). 
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It has already been said that Japanese society is increas- 
ingly unable to absorb tlie growing number of university 
graduates each year. They quite naturally become dis- 
gruntled, and it is only thanks to the Japanese family system 
that serious consequences are averted. Relatives will 
provide these unemployed widi a roof and a pittance on 
which to live, even for long periods, in the hope that they 
will ultimately obtain the post for which they believe theit 
university training has qualified tliem, and when they will 
be able to refund what the family benefactors have done for 
them. The moral and social dangers of such a system to 
young men who would work, if what they consider the 
right sort of job could be offered diem, and who often pass 
years in idleness, can only be compared with the social 
dangers of the dole system in England. It is the private 
universities in Japan which swell this number of un- 
employed so mucli. If the graduates would accept posts 
in what they consider the lower strata of commercial and 
industrial life, the danger would not be so great. But they 
and their parents consider tiiis unworthy. The result is 
that tiiey prefer to enter some office, which is often already 
over-staiffed and where the pay is poor, rather than engage 
in some branch of industry where there is real scope for the 
manual worker. What aggravates tliis is that the score of 
private universities in To%o cause die standard to be 
often deplorably low in order to attract students. But this 
fact does not discourage a graduate of even the poorest 
university from believing that he is qualified for a post 
demanding academic qualifications. Not the worst feature 
dierefore of the university unemployment problem in Japan 
is that there are thousands of graduates who believe them- 
selves to be fitted for high-class posts but to which by reason 
of their inadequate university training they are unqualified. 

h'lr. Hirao made it quite dear in his plan that if the ele- 
mentary sdiool course was to be lengthened it would be 
necessary to reduce die number of middle schools. In fact, 
the lengthening of the p rim ary school course w^ merely the 
first step to reducing the middle schools, since it is the pre- 
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primary school course is the thin end of the wedge to open 
the door to so many other reforms in the educational 
system, the majority of reformers arc content to concentrate 
on that for the time being. They see that any basic re- 
forms must begin with primary education, and that if these 
are effected many of the desired reforms in higher education 
will take care of themselves. 

Middle Schools 

The Hirao Plan designed to make the middle school 
course one of three years instead of five, as it is at present. 
Further, the middle schools would be divided into higher 
grade schools and those schools providing a practical educa- 
tion. Then, the most radical change was to limit the middle 
schools serving as preparatory schools for higher education 
to one in each prefecture. Thus, by reducing the number 
of preparatory middle schools, Mr. Hirao claimed that the 
present “ examination hell ” resulting from such keen 
competition for the higher schools would be largely re- 
moved. The Hirao Plan provided also that aU the middle 
schools, other than the preparatory, would offer practical 
commercial, industrial or agricultural education. 

Normal Schools 

Each prefecture would be required to maintain one nor- 
mal school, and instead of as in the present system, graduates 
of the middle schools would be specifically trained for two 
or three years as teachers, should they decide to adopt teach- 
ing as a career. In this way Mr. FUrao hoped to do away 
with the loose system of recruiting certain teachers. 

Higher Schools 

The present seven-year higher school training (including 
' both the middle and higher school course) would be reduced 
to five years. To achieve this, the independent higher school 
course would be for three years, and during this course the 
students would be given manual training for six months. 
Then, only if those graduating at the institutes held certifi- 
cates showing that they had completed the manual training 



course would they be permitted to enter the higher institu- 
tions. 

Universities 

The graduates of the universities would be reduced in 
proportion as the middle schools were restricted to one for 
each prefecture. Each university would have its own 
clearly-defined territory, and except in special cases only 
students living in that territory would be allowed to enter 
the university. Those students wisliing to study at a univer- 
sity other than tliat in their home territory would be re- 
quired to live in the chosen university’s territory for a 
certain period. Moreover, they would be required to pay 
higher tuition fees than the candidates living in that uni- 
versity territory. This plan aims at avoiding the massing 
of students in large cities, and especially in Tokyo. How- 
ever, it is evident to anyone associated with Japan’s educa- 
tion^ system that this plan in the Hirao scheme is the most 
difficult of all to effect. With twenty-two universities already 
established in Tokyo, and with all that they mean to the 
academic, social and political life of Japan, it is impossible 
to see how, except with the strongest hand, which Japanese 
Mnisters of education are not permitted to use, the hfinistry 
could distribute these universities over the country. It is a 
little late therefore in the history of Japan’s educational 
system to attempt this. 

Reduction in Universities and Schools 

Private Universities. Mr. Hirao protested that there were far 
too many private universities. In his scheme, therefore, 
only those private universities ha-vdng special features in 
their training would be permitted to remain. Just what 
those required special features were the Minister did not say. 
Special Schools. The plan provided for the organization of 
schools of music, arts and other special subjects, to permit 
students who have completed the lengthened elementary 
school course to profit from them, reg^dless of the students’ 
age. Mr. Hirao considered that special tra inin g in the arts 
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is often postponed too long under the present system. 
Schools for Girls. These would be reorganized and planned 
on almost the same footing as the boys’ schools. But 
instead of receiving manual training, the girls would be 
required to study domestic science and its application. 

Cost of the Proposed Reforms 

Mr. Hirao calculated that his plan would cost at least 
¥42,000,000 to launch, and an annual appropriation after- 
wards of ¥22,000,000. Further, for the training of extra 
teachers to meet the demands of lie new system, ¥1,200,000 
would have to be voted. He contemplated beginning the 
annual appropriation of ¥22,000,000 from the fiscal year 
1941-42. 

Mr. Eiirao proposed an alternative and cheaper plan cov- 
eting the training of new teachers for five years. Other- 
wise the changes are the same as those of the first plan. This 
second plan would demand an extraordinary expenditure 
of ¥39,000,000 to launch, and a regular appropriation each 
year of ¥21,000,000 from the 1946-47 fiscal year. It is of 
interest to compare the amount voted in the last fiscal year 
(1937-38) for teaching, which was only ¥600,000. 

Mr. Hirao proposed a third plan to extend youths’ 
education, of which the following is the outline : — 

I. The ordinary course of the young men’s training schools 
would be given in the daytime, but night schools would be 
permitted if the local conditions required them. 

a. The course in such schools would be not less than 210 
hours yearly. 

3. Half the salary of the teachers of the higher section in the 
elementary schools would be defrayed by the national 
treasury. 

4. The cost of substitutes for young men’s training schools 
would be met by the national treasury. 

This third plan would have called for ¥800,000 in the 
budget of 1957-38 for the training of teachers and the ex- 
tension of school facilities, and an annual outlay of about 
¥1,200,000 from the 1938—39 budget. 
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Treatment of Expelled Students under the 
Hirao Plan 

Not the least important provision imder the Hirao Plan 
was that of giving another chance to students who had been 
expelled from schools during tlie past few years for “ dan- 
gerous thoughts,” or the clandestine study of communism. 
At a conference held at tlie Ministry of Education on June 
30,1956, Mr. Hirao said to tlie 43 principals of higher 
schools present : — “ Let students who have renounced 
communism return to tlie schools from which they were 
expelled.” Had this been put into practice it would have 
meant a great change in the Japanese educational policy, as 
well as in that of the hlinistry of Justice during die past ten 
years, in whicli so many students have been expelled from 
their schools without any hope of ever being taken back, 
and with litde chance of being offered any post in society, 
hlr. Hirao was not in office long enough to make any change 
in the matter, and nothing further has been said about it 
since. Tliis is probably because, on the one hand, his pro- 
posal did not meet with any official favour, and on the other 
tiecause the number of communist students has been declin- 
ing in recent years, due to the wave of nationalism and 
Japan’s growing commercial prosperity. 

Cultivation of the National Spirit 

Sweeping as were the proposed changes of l\fr. Hirao, 
he did not omit to stress the need of inculcating an intenser 
Japanese spirit upon students throughout the country. He 
therefore diarged the higher school principals to strive to 
develop a greater respect for the Japanese spirit in their 
schools, in order to combat the growing evils of indivi- 
dualism, wliich, he said, had been imported along with 
better tffings from the West. Here it might be argued that 
the Ivlinister’s charge to the school directors contradicted 
in some degree the plans which he had outlined to do away 
with much of the present standardization in Japanese schools 
which is largely responsible for the negation of individual 
thinkin g. The following excerpt from Mr. Hirao’s address 
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to the higher school principals on that occasion shows what 
will doubtless be the line of reforms which any future Mi- 
nister of Education who is strong enough will attempt : — 

’ “ Since the Meiji Era, Japan has absorbed with amazing ra- 

pidity the culture of Europe and America, and by that practice 
has made great progress. Because, however, it took in, along 
•with the better things, socialistic and co mmuni stic ideas without 
criticism, we are beset by basic evils. In order to remedy the 
situation, the Education Ministry, in accordance -with the Cabi- 
net’s renovation policy, has appointed an educational renova- 
tion council. It is hoped, ther^ore, that you will try to seek a 
fundamental solution in accordance -with this renovation policy. 

The purpose of the higher school is to train young men’s 
characters so that they -will become the bulwark of the nation. 
In practice, however, the higher school is considered a prepa- 
ratory school for the university. Hereafter, I hope you will 
see to it that the true Japanese spirit is instilled into die students’ 
minds through pracdc^ experience. 

The Education Ministry is p lanning to revise the compulsory 
courses with a -view to training real patriots. For this purpose 
we have dedded to set up se minars for teachers on Japanese 
culture. I hope you and your teachers will avail yourselves of 
this institution. 

In such a system of education, careful selection of teachers is 
naturally required. Espedally is it essential to have teachers 
of the finest character. In this endeavour you are requested to 
co-operate •with the Ministry as Hr as possible. 

Lastly, I have heard that higher schools shun students who 
have been communists but who have nevertheless renounced 
the pemidous doctrine. But I consider that as many as pos- 
. sible of such students should be readmitted. For one reason, 
continued ostracism of such smdents entails the danger of 
spreading the impression that the world is a dark and dreary 
place which must be fundamentally changed. Teachers must 
therefore have the hearts of parents, and influence the students’ 
minds to right thinking and virtue.” 

Concerning the Minister’s proposals to readmit com- 
mumst students to the schools which expelled them, the 
Jl/i newspaper of Tokyo reported at the time Mr. Hirao 
made his proposal that 617 higher school students had been 
expelled in the first half of 1936, and that none of them had 
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been r^dmitted. The Ji/i recalled that in the autumn of 1 93 5 
the Jvlinistry of Education had revised its ruling in respect 
of those who had renounced Marxian doctrines, thereby 
permitting them to return to their schools within two years. 
But as the final decision rested upon the principal of the 
school concerned, and as aU the liigher school principals 
resolutely opposed readmitting any student once he had 
been expelled, not a single student had been taken back by 
his sdiool. 


Situation in 1937 

Since the fall of the government in which Mr. Hirao was 
hlinister of Education, the cabinet has changed twice and 
there has been a general election. Little has therefore been 
done to change the educational system. Ex-Premier Haya- 
shi, who succeeded Mr. Hirao as hlinister of Education, 
made promises but could do nothing, as has already been 
pointed out. Mrs. Yasui, the present Minister in the Konoe 
Cabinet, when interviewed after being appointed to the 
portfoHo, had nothing to say, except that since he was not an 
educationist it was first necessary for him to study the system 
thoroughly before committing himself. As late as July of 
1937 Mr. Yasui had no programme to offer publicly. 

Expansion of Technical Schools 

The most pressing need in 1937 appears to be the provi- 
sion of trained men to take their part in Japan’s rapidly 
expanding industry. The shortage of trained men is the 
outcome of the traditional system which in the past has 
failed to keep pace with the dianges in Japanese life. The 
Education hlinistry has therefore estabUshed a Business 
Education Advancement Commission which is planning to 
create central and prefectural organkations to raise the 
number of graduates in technical schools. 

It is further reported that the Ministry has undertaken to 
subsidize the lower business schools an brding the business 
training curricula up-to-date. 

The demand for graduates of technical schools has gone 
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far beyond the supply. In 1937 it was much greater than 
in 1936, when the industrial companies applied for 4,530 
graduates in three branches of the higher technical schools, 
and 13,100 graduates in the lower technical schools. To 
supply this demand in 1936 the higher technical schools 
could only offer 1,140 graduates, and the lower technical 
schools were unable to supply more than 1,740 graduates 
in electrical and mechanical engineering and applied chemist- 
ry. In the spring graduation of 1937 the supply was about 
the same, so that the Ministry immediately became gravely 
concerned and decided to make adequate provisions. It 
is therefore reported in July, 1937, that the Ministry has 
allotted funds to establish higher technical schools in in- 
dustrial cities, and either to expand or create courses in 
electricity, mechanics, applied chemistry, mining engineer- 
ing and metallurgy in the present higher technical schools. 
In keeping with the plan of the Ministry of Education, the 
Home Ministry has decided to revise the laws and regula- 
tions for safeguarding health in the factories. The revi- 
sions are to be promulgated in July and enforced in Sep- 
tember of 1937. Further, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry is determined to expand industry in the agrarian 
villages. By this means the Mini stry of Agriculture and 
Forestry aims at helping the dissatisfied farmers and in- 
creasing the productivity of the country as a whole. 

What makes the task of the Ministry of Education to in- 
crease the technical training in schools a difficult one is that 
potential teachers in technical schools are being attracted to 
industry, in which there is a boom, mainly due to the speed- 
ing up in the manufacture of munitions. The important 
industrial firms are therefore offering more attractive sala- 
ries than the science teacher of the middle school could 
ever expect. Consequently, the Ministry of Education is 
faced with the dual task of turning out more technical 
graduates, and also of finding teachers for the schools. The 
higher normal schools are not of much help here since they, 
too, have been graduating fewer students of science in 
recent years. In the past the unemployed graduates in 
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science from the universities took the teaching posts, but 
today there are posts for tliem all in industry, and as they 
.are more lucrative there is a teacher famine in the science 
courses. To meet this dearth of instructors, the Ministry 
contemplates creating a provisional training course for 
science teachers in mathematics, physics and chemistry in 
either the liigher normal school or the higher technical 
school, or an increase in tiie regular students of the higher 
normal school. It is also suggested to enlarge the ten higher 
technical schools under tlie Ministry’s jurisdiction. 

Further, to speed up the solution of this problem, the 
Ministries of War, Nayj’^ and Commerce are collaborating 
with the Ministry of Education, so that it seems certain 
something tangible will be done to provide tr ainin g for the 
additional 8,000 technicians which industrialists claim will 
be required during the next six years. 

Concerning quite a different field of educational interest, 
it is said that tlie iVIinistry of Foreign Affairs is finding 
it difficult to meet the demands from Afferent countries for 
instructors in the Japanese language and culture. It is re- 
ported in July of 1937 that institutions in the United States, 
Australia, the Netherlands, Germany and Italy have asked 
for Japanese instructors to be supplied to them, but that the 
Foreign Office finds the demand far exceeds the supply. 
It appears that the chief difficulty is that of the qualifications 
which are insisted upon. The proposed contracts specify 
terms of two or three years and call for “ men of character, 
weU-versed in Japanese culture.” The academic field is there- 
fore almost entirely restricted to university and college pro- 
fessors, many of whom might be induced to accept posts if 
the term were shorter. The reason for this is that the Japanese 
professor who is long away from his school is in danger of 
losing certain privileges of seniority which he considers of 
more value in his career than the financially profitable stage 
passed in some foreign university. That there is difficulty 
in providing such professors is proved by the recent demand 
of Mr. Torao Wakamatsu, Japanese consul-general at 
Sydney, who was asked by the Queensland University to 
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lecommend a professot of Japanese language and culture. 
The salary was to be about z. year for three years. 
This, for a Japanese professor, is a very high figure indeed. 
Yet though the Ministry of Education and the Society for 
International Cultural Relations tried to find someone to 
take the post they failed. 

Cultural Award 

On Empire Day, February 1 1, there was created in Japan 
the “ Cultural Award.” 'ITiis new decoration is to be 
granted to distinguished scholars, writers and artists who 
have rendered valuable services to Japanese culture. It is 
propable that the award will result in Japanese scholars 
making increased efforts to improve the various branches 
of studies in which they are engaged, since the Japanese 
attach considerable importance to decorations of recognized 
value. Certain awards have already been made, and the 
diversity of qualifications of those who have been honoured 
gives reason to believe that this new decoration will 
stimulate an all-roimd cultural improvement. 

Apart from these proposed changes in 1937 there seems 
but sUght promise of much progress being made in 1937 in 
Japan’s educational system. Most Japanese educationists 
are eagerly looking forward to the Seventli World Confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education Associations 
to be held in Tokyo in August of 1937. They hope that by 
the exchange of views among educationists from aU over 
the world they may glean a number of valuable ideas which 
will help them in formulating Japan’s educational policy of 
the future. When at length some satisfactory policy is 
evolved to solve the problems in Japan’s present educa- 
tional system, and which this book has tried to show, it is 
likely to be one which will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the Japanese Empire and people, and to interest educa- 
tionists throughout tlie world. 



Appendix 

JAPANESE CHRONOLOGY 

From Emperor Jimmu B.C. 660-585 to Present Day 
With Corresponding Years in Christian Era 


The column “ GoTemment ” shows those who 
actually administered the aGairs of state, and 
where that column is blank it means that the 
Emperor or Empress governed in person. 

There was no chronological period during i- 
ti30J> (Japanese year). 

Read the vowels as follows : — 

‘ a ’ (a) like a in father ‘ ai ’ ai as in aisle 

• e ’ (e) „ c „ men ‘ ci ’ ci weigh 

* i ’ W » j >» pin ‘ n ’ " o ” bone 

‘ o ’ (n) »> o .» pony ' u ’ u: " oo ” moon 

‘ u ’ (u) „ 00 „ book 
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No 


Emperors 2c 
Empresses (O) 



Jimcau 

Suizei 

Annel 

Itoku 

Kosho 

Koan 

Korei 


8 Kogcn 



Kaika 

Sujin 

Sutntn 

Keiko 

Seimu 

ChCai 

(Empress Jingu) 

Ojin 

Nmtoku 

Richu 

Hansho 

Ingyd 

Anko 

Yutyaku 

Seinei 

Kenso 

Ninkea 

Butetsu 

Keitai 

Ankan 
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Jxpsficse Ye*r 
from to 

Chrittivi Year 
from to 

r» 

Bemirks 

I - 76 

B.C. B.C. 
660 - 5S5 

— • 


80 - 112 

581 - 549 

i 

3 years vacancy. 

112 - 150 

549 -511 



iji - 1S4 

510-477 

1 


186 — 268 

475 “ 395 


I year vacancy. 

269 - 570 

592 - 291 



371 -446 

290 - 215 



447 - 303 

214 - 158 

i 

1 


SO} - 563 

158 - 98 



564 - 631 

97 ~ }0 



632 - 750 

B.C. A.D. 
29 - 70 

i 


731 - 790 

A.D. 

yr - 150 

2 


791 - 8}o 

151 - 190 

u 


852 “ 860 

192 - 200 

0 

1 year vacancy. 

(861 - 929) 

(201 269) 

1 


860 - 970 

200 ~ 310 

>< 


973-1.059 

315 -399 


2 years vacancj% 

1,060-1,065 

400 - 40J 



1,066-1,071 

406 - 411 



1,072-1,113 

412-453 



1,115-1,116 

453 - 456 



1,116-1,139 

456 - 479 



1,139-1.144 

479 - 484 



1,145-1.147 

485 - 4S7 



1,148-1,158 

4S8 “ 498 



1,158-1,166 

498 ~ 506 



1,167-1,191 

307 - 351 



1,191-1,196 

531 - 353 
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No 

Empcfori 
Empresses (O) 

CorctamcQt 

Cbroaologicil Period 

from to 

28 

Senkwa 



^9 

Kimmei 



JO 

Bitatsu 



Ji 

Yomci 



J2 

Sushun 



55 

0 Saiko 

>f 

“'Sessho Prince Umayado 
(Shotoku Taishi) 


54 

Jomei 



55 

0 Kogyoku* 



J6 

Kotoku 

M 


Taika 1- 6 

Hakuchl 1- 5 

57 

0 Saimei* 



58 

Tenchi 



59 

Kobun 


♦Hakuho I 

40 

Tcramu 


Sujaku I 

41 

0 Jito 
»» 



42 

Mommu 

a 


Daiho I- 4 

Kciiin I- 4 

1 

45 

0 Getnmyo 


.. 4- 5 

Wado I- 5 

44 

0 Gensho 


Reiki i- 5 

Yoro I- 8 

45 

Shomu 

it 

it 


Jinki I- 6 

Tenbyo i-ai 

*Tenby6 Kanho I 

46 

0 Koken* 


Tenbyo Shoho i- 9 
TenbyS Hoji i- z 

47 

Junnin 


Tenbyo Hoji z~ 8 

48 

0 Shotoku^ 

it 

it 


.. 8- 9 

Tenbyo Jingo i- 5 
Jingo Keiun i- 4 







APPENDIX 


535 


Japinesc Year 
From to 

ChtJsUao Year 
from to 

Era 

Remark* 

1,195-1,199 

535 - 539 




539-571 



1,132-1,245 

572 - 383 

j 

(Alteimdre Pronunciation Bidatsu) 

1,245-1,247 

583 - 387 



1,247-1,252 

387 - 392 



1,232-1,281 

1,281-1,288 

59a ~ 621 
621 ~ 628 


*Regeocy. 

1,289-1,301 

629 - 641 

1 ^ 


1,302-1,305 

i, 5 lt>-i, 3 l 4 

642 - 645 

645 - 630 
630 - 634 

a 

m 

0 

g 

♦Empress Kogyoku & Empress Saimei was 
the same person. 


63^ - 661 



1,521-1.531 

66i - 671 




671 - 672 


*Hal-ub 5 -Jan., 1332-JUI7, 1332. 

1,552-1.546 

1,346 

1,546 

i,} 47 -i .357 

672 - 686 
636 

686 

687 - 697 



1.557-1.361 

1,361-1,364 

1.564-1.367 

697 - 701 
701 -704 
704 - 707 



1.367- 1.368 

1.368- 1.375 

1.375-1.377 

1.577-1.384 

707 - 708 
70S - 713 

715 -717 
717 - 724 

to 



i ^ 


1,384-1.589 

1,389-1,409 

1,409 

1,409-1,417 

1,417-1,4^8 

724 - 729 
719 - 749 
749 

749 - 757 
757 - 758 

Q 

W 

2 

! 

(Alter. Pro. Tempei) 

«Tenbyd KanhS April 4*. 1409- 

July 2nd, 1409. 

1,418-1,424 

1,424-1.455 

1,423-1,417 

1,427-1,450 

738 - 764 

764 - 765 

765 -767 

767 - 770 

\ 

: 

xErapresj Koken & Empltss Shototu irtre 
tie same person. 
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No 

Emperors tc 
Empresses 

GoTcrnmefit 

Chronological Period 

from to 

49 

Konin 




Hold 

j-ji 


77 




Ten-6 

I 

10 

Kammu 





I- 2 






*Enryaku 

1-25 

31 

Heijo 




Daldo 

I- 4 

32 

Saga 




97 

4- 5 


77 




Konin 

1-14 

55 

Jnnwa* 




99 

14-1J 


77 




Tencho 

I-IO 

34 

Ntmmyo 




97 

lO-II 






*Sb 5 \r 3 

1-15 


77 




Kasbo 

I- 3 

35 

Montokn 




97 

3- 4 


77 




Ninju 

I- 4 


77 




Saiko 

I- 4 


77 

*Dajy6 Daijin 

Fujiwaia Yoshifusa 

Ten-an 

I- 2 

56 

Serwa 

>: Sessho 




2- j 


! 77 

J> 

79 

»> 

Jokan 

1-14 


79 

77 

99 

Mototsnne 

» 

14-18 

37 

Yozci 




79 

18-19 


77 

77 



Gankei 

1- 8 

38 1 

Koko 




79 

8 — 9 


SJ 

77 

99 

‘ 97 


I- 3 

39 

Uda 

xKampafcu 



77 

3 - 3 


77 

77 

79 

77 

♦Kambyo 

I- 2 


77 




77 

2- 9 

60 

Daigo 





9-10 


77 




bhotai 

I- 4 


77 




Engi 

1-23 


77 




I Encho 

1- 8 

6x 

Snjaku 

Sessho 


Tadahiro 


8- 9 



77 

77 

77 

Johei 

I - 8 


77 

77 

77 


Tengyo 

I- 4 


77 

Kampaku 

79 

77 

.. 

4 - 9 

6z 

lvrarakam3 

77 

99 


77 

9-10 


77 

77 

79 

77 

Tenryaku 

I- 3 


77 





3-1 1 


77 




Tentoloi 

1- 5 


H 




Ov73 

I- 4 


77 




Kobo 

I- 4 
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J4p*nctc\eat Qinitin Yc*f 

from to from to 


Ert 


1450-1^440 

1,441 


770 - 7S0 
7S1 


Remtrks 


1441-1442 

14^2-1,466 

1466-1469 


751 -783 

752 - 806 

806 - E09 



*(Akcc. Pio. Enreki) 


1.469- 1470 

1.470- 1,485 


S09 - Sio 
810 - 823 


1483- 1,484 

1484- 1493 


823 - 824 

824 - 835 


*{ Alter. Pro. Junna) 


I.495-M94 

1,494-1.508 

1,508-1,510 


S33 - 834 
834 - 84S 
848 - 850 


♦(Alter. Pro. Jowa) 


I, 510-1,311 

». 5 »»-Mi 4 

J, 5 I 4 'I. 5 J 7 

1,317-1,518 


830 - 831 

831 -854 
854 - 857 
857-838 


♦Prime Minister. 


1.518- 1,319 

1 . 5 19- 1.55; 
I. 332 -I. 5 JO 

1.53^1.537 

1,537-1.544 


838- 839 

839- 872 
872 - 876 

876 - 877 

877 - 884 


C 

c 


X Regency. 


1.344- 1.545 

1.345- 1.547 


884 - 883 
883 - 887 


</ 


K 


♦(Alter. Pro. Ninwa) 


1.547-1.349 

1.349-1.330 

1,550-1.357 


887 - 889 

889 - 890 

890 - S97 


xdief Cbuncillar. 
♦(Alter. Pro. Katnptt) 


1,357-1.358 

1.338-1,561 

1,361-1,383 

1,583-1.390 


897 - 898 

898 - 901 
901 - 923 
923 - 930 


1.590- 1.391 

1.591- 1,598 

1,598-1,601 

1,601-1,606 


930 -931 
951 - 938 
958 - 941 
941 - 940 


1.606- 1,607 

1.607- 1,609 
1,609-1,617 
1,617-1,621 
1,621-1,624 
1,624-1,627 


946 - 947 

947 - 949 
949 - 957 
957 - 961 
961 - 964 
964 - 967 


(Alter. Pro. Shohcl) 


(Alter. Pro. Tenrcki) 
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No 


En:;>cror3 ic 
Ecprettcs 


GoTcniineat 


Chrofiological Period 

from to 


63 

64 


Reizci 

n 

Enjru 


65 


Kazan 


Kampain Fujiwara Sanej'ori 


Scssho 


Kampaku 


Dajo Daijin 


Korctat 3 a 

Kancmichi 


Yoritada 


Koho 

Atrwa 


Tenrofcu 


Ten-cn 

Jogen 

ff 

Tcngcn 

Eifcan 


Kanvra 


4- 5 

1- z 

2- 5 

I 

I- 5 

5- 4 
I- 4 

1- 2 

2- J 

I- 6 
I- 2 


66 Ichijo 

» 

JJ 

r» 

91 

ft 

n 

ft 

99 

91 

91 

ft 

67 SanjS 

9* 


68 


Goichijyo 

39 


69 


Gosujyaku 

39 

39 


70 GoreiTei 

39 

9* 

39 

rt 

99 

71 Gosanjyo 

99 


Seasfao 

99 

Kaneiye 

11 

2- 3 

M 

,, 

99 

Eien 

1- 3 

Dajo Daijin 

ff 

91 

Eiso 

I- 2 

Kampaku 

99 

91 

>» 

2 

Sessho 

99 

Mi chi taka 

91 

2 

3> 

99 

11 

Shoryakn 

1 - 4 

Kampaka 

99 

99 

f1 

4- 6 

99 

99 

Mchikane 

Chotofcu 

I 

’'Udaijin 

91 

Micbinaga 

99 

I 

♦Sadaijin 

99 

11 

11 

2- S 

99 

ft 

19 

Cboho 

1- 6 

f» 

9* 

91 

Kanko 

I- 8 

99 

99 


99 

8- 9 

99 

99 

r. 

Chowa 

I- 5 

Scssho 

99 

91 

19 

5- 6 

71 

99 

Yorimiciii 

Kannin 

I- 3 

Kampaku 

99 

99 

31 

3- S 

99 

99 

99 

Jian 

I- 4 

99 

yy 

99 

ilsnjn 

I- 5 

39 

99 

11 

Chogen 

I- 9 

99 

91 

91 

31 

9-10 

99 

99 

99 

*ChSiyaku 

I- 4 

99 

„ 

99 

Chokyu 

I- 5 

99 

91 

« 

Kantaku 

I- 2 

99 

99 

19 

Kantoku 

I- 2 

99 

99 

79 

*Eijy6 

I- 8 

99 

„ 

99 

xTengi 

I- 6 

99 

99 

39 

Kohei 

I- 8 

99 

99 

11 

•'Jiiyafcn 

I- 3 


99 

Norimidu 

91 

4 

99 

99 


99 

4- 5 

97 

99 

91 

Enkyu 

I- 4 


M V>« 
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JapafjCTc Year 
from to 


1,617-1,6:8 

i,6:8-i,6:9 


Christiin Vc»r 
from to 


967 - 968 
96 s — 969 


En 


Hctnitks 


(Aller. Pro. Anna) 


1,6:9-1,650 

1,630 

1,650-1,63: 
1,65:-!, 635 
1,653-1,656 
1,656-1,657 
1,637-1,658 
1,658-1,645 
1,645-1.644 


969 - 970 

970 

970 - 97: 

97* - 973 

975 - 97fi 

976 - 977 

977 - 97S 
87S - 985 
983 - 984 


1,644-1.645 9S4 - 985 

1.545-1.646 985 - 9S6 


1.646- 1.647 

1.647- 1.649 

1.649- 1,630 

1.630 

1.630 

1.650- 1,635 
1,633-1,633 
1,633 
i>°55 

1,636-1,659 

1,639-1.664 

1,664-1,671 


986 - 9S7 

987 - 9S9 

989 - 990 

990 
990 

990 - 993 
993 - 995 
995 

995 

996 - 999 
999-1,004 

1,004-1,011 


1,671-1,67: 1,011-1,01: 

ifi-ji-ifijO i,oi:-i,oi 6 


1.676- 1.677 

1.677- 1,679 
1,679-1,681 
1,681-1,684 
1,684-1,688 
1,668-1,696 


1.016- 1,016 

1.017- 1,019 
1,019-1,0:1 
i,o:i-i,o:4 
1,0:4-1,028 
1,0:8-1,036 


1.696- 1,697 

1.697- 1,700 
1,700-1,704 

1,704-1,705 


1.056- 1,057 

1.057- 1,040 
1,040-1,044 

1,044-1,045 


1,703-1,706 

1,706-1,715 

i, 7I5-''.7J8 

1.718-1.7:5 

i.7=S-l.7i7 

1.7:8 


1.045- 1.046 

1.046- 1,055 
1,053-1,058 

1,058-1,063 
1,063-1,067 
i,o6S 


1.725-1,7:9 

>.729-1.732 


1.068- 1,069 

1.069- 1,072 


2 

W 


j (Alter. Pro. Kanna) 

(Alter. Pro. Eisbo) 

(AJter. Pro. Shorefci) 

xThe Junior Minister of State. 
*Thc Senior Administtator of State. 


*(AJtcr. Pro. Chroekl) 


*(Aller. Pro. Eisho) 
H .. .. Tcnki) 

»( „ Jircki) 
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No, 

Erapcrofx & 
Emprcjjc* 

Govetntiient 

Chronologicil Period 

from to 

72 

Shitataiffa 

Kampaku Fujiwara yorimictu 

Enkyu 

4 - 6 


y* 

♦* 99 ** 

xJySho 

I- 2 



„ „ Morozane 


a- 4 


>» 

99 99 99 

xjyoiyaku 

I- J 




Eiho 

I- 4 


»» 

19 » »» 

Otoku 

1 - 5 

75 

Hotikawa 

*Inscl Shtiakawa ><H6-d 


3 - 4 



>9 99 

Kanji 

I- 8 




Kflho 

1- 5 


„ 

99 99 

Eichb 

I- 2 


9* 

19 99 

xjotolai 

? 


»* 

f> 99 

Kowa 

I- 6 


9> 

19 99 

Choji 

1 - 3 


>> 

t* 99 

xKaJyo 

I- 2 

74 

Toba 



2 - 3 


)» 

99 99 

Tcnnin 

I- 3 




Ten-ci 

I- 4 



99 99 

Eikyu 

I- 6 


>» 

99 99 

Gcn-ct 

I- 3 


» 

99 99 

Hoan 

I- 4 

7J 

Sntoku 

99 99 


4 - 5 


ti 

9* 99 

Tenji 

i- 5 


n 

99 99 

Daiji 

I- 4 


$* 

„ Toba H6-6 


4- 6 


n 

>7 »« 

xTenjyo 

I- 2 



»» „ 

X Cnojyo 

I- 4 


91 

99 »» 

Hocn 

I- 7 


t* 

1» ** 

Eiji 

I 

76 

Koaoye 

99 99 


I- 2 



99 99 

Ko(i 

I- 3 



99 99 

Ten-yo 

I- 2 



9* 99 

Kyuan 

I- 7 



99 99 

xNimbyd 

1- 4 




Kyujyu 

I- 2 

77 

Gosliiratawa 



a- 3 



9* 99 

Hogen 

1- 3 

7* 

Nijyo 

losei GoshiraJawa Ho -5 


3- 4 



99 99 

Heiji 

I- 2 


» 

99 99 

xEiryaku 

I- 2 



99 99 

Oho 

I- 5 



99 99 

Chokan 

I- 3 


” 

9» 99 

Eiman 

I 

79 

Rokujyo 

•9 99 


I- 2 



99 99 

Nta-an 

I~ 2 
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Japsmcsc Ycit Christian Year 

from to from to 

1.731-1.734 1,071-1.074 i 

1.734-1.73S 1.074-1.075 i 

1.753- 1.737 1.073-1.077 t 

1.737-1.741 1,077-1,081 t 

1,741-1,744 1.081-1,084 j 

1,744-1,746 1,084-1.086 i 

1.746- 1,747 1,086-1,087 i 

1.747- 1.754 1,087-1,094 i 

1.754- 1,756 1,094-1.096 i 

1.756- 1.757 1.096-1,097 I 

1.757- 1.759 1,097-1,099 I 

1.759- 1.764 1,099-1.104 I 

1,764-1,766 1,104-1,106 j 

1.766- 1,767 1.106-1,107 I 

1.767- 1,768 1,107-1,108 i 

1.768- 1,770 1,108-1,110 i 

1.770-1.773 1,110-1,113 i 

1.775-1.778 1,113-1,118 j 

1,778-1,780 1,118-1,120 ;• 

1,780-1,783 1,120-1,123 i 

1.785- 1,784 1,125-1,124 I 

1,784-1,786 1,124-1,126 

1.786- 1,789 1,126-1,129 

1.759- 1.791 1,129-1,131 g 

1.791- 1,792 1,151-1.232 

1.792- 1.795 1,132-1,135 i 

1.793- 1.801 1,135-1,141 

1,801 1,141 

1.801- 1,802 1,141-1,142 

1.801- 1,804 1,141-1,144 

1.804- 1,805 1,144-1,145 

1.805- 1,811 1,145-1,151 

1,811-1,814 1.151-1.154 

1,814-1,815 1,154-1,155 

1,813-1,816 1,155-1,136 

1,816-1,818 1,156-1,158 

1.818- 1,819 1,158-1,159 

1.819- 1,820 1,139-1,160 

1.820- 1,821 1,160-1,161 

1.821- 1,823 1,161-1,163 

1,823-1,825 1,165-1,165 

1,823 2.165 


^ (Alter Pro. SbOho) 
x{ „ „ Shorcki) 

^Retired emperor. *The affairs of state 
were administered by the retired emperor. 

' x(Altcr Pro. Shotoku) 

x( „ „ Kasho) 


H .. .. 

.. .. Chosho) 


x( „ „ Nimpei) 


>«( .. .. Eireki) 


1.825- 1,826 1,165-1,166 

1.826- 1,827 1,166-1,167 
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No. 

Emperor* & 
nmpftne* 

Governmenr 

Chronological Pcrio<f 

from to 


Rokujyo 

Insci Goshira- Dajyo Daijin 

Nin-an 

z- 5 



kawa Ho-o Taira-no-Kiyomori 



So 

lalcalrura 



3- 4 


1* 


Kao 

1- 5 


If 

»» ft 

>^j6an 

I- 5 


,, 

»» ft 

Angen 

I- 3 


ft 

»» ft 

jisho 

I- 4 

8i 

Antoku 

ft ft 


4- 5 



It 

Yowa 

I- 2 


If 


Juci 

I- 5 


>} 

it 

It 

3- 4 

82 






Gotoba 


Bunji 

I- 6 


ft 


Kenkyu 

I- 3 


f» 

Kamakura Shogun 


3- 9 

83 

Tsuebimikado 

ft ft 


9-10 


}» 

„ Alinamoto-no-Yoritomo 

Shoji 

I- 3 




Kennin 

I- 3 


It 

1) Mmamoto-oo-'<yoricyc 


3- 4 


ft 

If ft 

Genkyu 

I- 3 


>» 

„ Minamoto-no-Sanctomo 

Kcn-ci 

I- 2 



It It 

Jogen 

I- 4 

84 

Juntoku 

ft ft 

ft 

4- 5 


f* 

ft ft 

Kenryaku 

I- 3 


if 

It ft 

Kempo 

I- 7 


ft 

ft >» 

Jokyii 

I- 3 

85 

Chukyo 

It ft 

tl 

5 

86 

Gohirikawa 



3 “ 4 


Sf 


Xjoo 

I- 3 




Gennin 

I- 2 




Karoku 

I- 2 


If 

„ Fujiwawa Yoritsune 


2- 5 


tf 

ft ff If 

Antei 

I- 3 


ft 

ft ff If 

xKangi 

I -4 


ft 

ft ff Jf 

Joei 

I 



Kamakura 



87 

Shijyo 

Shogun Fujiwata Yoritsune 

J6ci 

I- 2 


ft 

ft 9 » ft 

Tempuku 

I- 2 


ft 

ft ff If 

Bunryaku 

I- 2 


ft 


Katei 

I- 4 


ft 

ft ff ff 

Ryakunin 

I- 2 


>t 


En-6 

I- 2 


ft 

ft ff ff 

Ninji 

I- 3 

88 

Gosaga 



3- 4 


ft 


Kan gen 

I- 2 


It 

>t rajiwaiu Yoritsugu 

ft 

2- 4 
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Japanese Year 

Christian Year 

Era 

Remarks 

from to 

from to 


1,827-1,828 

1,167-1,168 




1,828-1,829 

1,168-1,169 




1,829-1,831 

1,169-1,171 




1,851-1,855 

1,171-1.173 



x(Alter. Pro. Shoan) 

1,835-1,857 

1,175-1.177 



1,837-1,840 

1,177-i.iso 




1,840-1,841 

1,180-1,181 




1,841-1,842 

1,181-1,182 




1,842-1,844 

1,182-1,184 




1,844-1,843 

1,184-1,185 




1,845-1,850 

1,183-1,190 




1,830-1,832 

1,190-1,192 


* 


1,832-1,838 

1,192-1,198 






— 



1,838-1,839 

1.198-1,199 



xlt was 1862, when he was appointed to 

1.859-1.861 

1,199-1,201 



1,861-1,865 

1,201-1,205 



the Shuguo. 

1,863-1,864 

1,203-1,204 



1,864-1,866 

1,204-1,206 




1,866-1,867 

1,206-1,207 




1,867-1,870 

1,207-1,210 




1,870-1,871 

1,210-1,211 




1,871-1,873 

1,873-1,879 

1,211-1,215 

1,215-1,219 



x(A]tcr, Pro. Kenreki) 

1,879-1,881 

1,215^1,221 



„ .. Shokyu) 

i,S8i 

1,221 




1,881-1,882 

1,211-1,222 



1,882-1,884 

1,884-1,883 

1,222-1,224 

1,224-1,225 

rt 

H .. >• 

1,883-1,886 

1.225- 1,226 

1.226- 1,227 

3 


1,886-1,887 



1,887-1,889 

1,889-1,892 

1,892 

1,227-1,229 

1,229-1,232 

1,232 


1 

H .. •> 

x( „ „ Tetet) 

1,892-1,893 

1,252-1,253 




1.893- 1,894 

1.894- 1,893 

^> 233”^>-34 

1,254-1,255 



( ., .. Bunreki) 

1,893-1,898 

1,898-1,899 

1,235-1,238 

1,238-1.239 



( „ ,. Rekinin) 

1,899-1,900 

1.239-1.240 




1,900-1,902 

1,240-1,242 




1,902-1,905 

1,242— 1}243 




1,905-1,904 

1,243-1,244 




1,904-1,906 

1,244-1,246 
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No, 

Emperors & 
Empresses 

Government 

Chronological Period 

from to 



Kamakura 





89 

Gofakakusa 

Shogun 

Fujtwata Yoritsugu 

Kangen 

4 - 5 


9> 



,, 

Hoji 

I- 3 





99 

Kencho 

1 - 4 




*Munetaka Shinno 


4 - 8 


ft 



99 

Kogen 

T- Z 


ff 


,, 

99 

Shoka 

1-.-3 


ft 

99 

99 

99 

Shogen 

I 

90 

Kameyama 



99 

99 

I- Z 






Bun-o 

I- z 






Kocho 

1- 4 






Bun-ci 

I- 3 



>9 

Koreyasu 

Shinn5 

99 

3-11 

91 

1 Go-aic3a 




„ 

ii-ia 


99 

99 

99 


Kenji 

I- 4 


79 

»> 

99 

99 

Koan 

I-ID 

92 

Fushimi 



99 ' 


lO-II 


99 




Shoo 

I- z 


91 


Hisaakita Shinno 


2 - 6 


»> 

99 

99 

99 

Einin 

I- 6 

93 

Gofushimi 

i 




6- 7 


>9 

1 

>9 

99 

Shoan 

t- 3 

94 

Gonijyo 



99 

99 

3 - 4 


99 


„ 

99 

Kcngen 

I- 2 


,9 


„ 


Kagen 

I- 4 


99 

.. 

99 

99 

Tokuji 

I- 3 

95 

Hanazono 


Monkuni Shinno 


3 


>» 


99 


Enkyo 

I- 4 


99 




Ocho 

1 - 2 


99 




Showa 

I- 6 


ft 

ft 

1 

” 

99 

Bumpo 

1 - z 

96 

Godaigo 

99 

99 

99 

Bumpo 

2- 3 


99 ' 

99 

99 

99 

Gen^ 

I- 3 


ft 

ff 

99 

99 

Genko 

I- 4 


ft 

ft 

ft 

99 

Shoebn 

I- 3 


f> 

„ 

ft 

>9 

Karyaku 

I- 4 


tt 

99 

9 * 

99 

Gentokn 

I- 3' 


ft 

99 

ft 

„ 

Genko 

I- 3 



” 

ft 

99 

99 

3- 4 


Dynasty) 

,, 

Morinaga Shinno ; 

Kemmu 

X- 2 


»» 

99 

ft 

.. 


2' 3 


9» 


Naiinaga Shinno 

Engen 

I- 4 

97 

Gomurakami 





4- 5 
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Japanese Year 
from to 

Christian Year 
from to 

Era 

Remaiks 

1.906- 1,907 

1.907- 1,909 
i. 9 ° 9 -i. 9 i= 
1.912-1,916 
1,916-1,917 
I. 9 i 7 '’‘. 9 i 9 
1,919 

1.246- 1.247 

1.247- 1,249 
1,249-1,252 
1,252-1,256 

1.256- 1.257 

1.257- 1.259 

1.259 



♦His Highness Prince Munetaka. 

1.919- 1.9=0 

1.920- 1,921 

1.921- 1.924 
1.924-1,926 
1,926-1,934 

1.259- 1.260 

1.260- 1,261 

1.261- 1,264 
1,264-1,266 
1,266-1,274 




1.934-1.935 

=,935-1.938 

=.938-1.947 

1.274- 1.275 

1.275- 1,278 
1,278-1,287 




=.947-1.948 

=,948-1,949 

=. 949 - 1.953 

1.953-1.958 

1.287- 1,288 

1.288- 1,289 

1.289- 1,293 
1,293-1.298 

c 

1 

J 

j 

3 

i 

3 

£ 


1.958- 1.959 

1.959- 1,961 

1.298- 1,299 

1.299- 1.301 




1.961- 1,962 

1.962- 1,965 

1.983-1,966 

1,966-1,968 

1,301-1.302 

1,502-1.505 

1.303-1.306 

1,506-1,508 


- 


1,968 

1,968-1,971 

1.971- 1,972 

1.972- 1,977 
1.977-1,978 

1,508 

1.308-1,311 

1.311- 1,312 

1.312- 1.517 

1,317-1,518 



(Alter. Pro. Enkei) 

1.978- 1,979 

1.979- 1.9S1 
1,981-1,984 
1,984-1,986 
1,986-1,989 
1,989-1,991 

1,991-1.993 

1.993- 1.994 

1.994- 1,995 

1.995- 1.996 

1.996- 1.999 

1,999-2,000 

1.318- 1,519 

1.319- 1,321 
1,321-1,324 
1,324-1,326 
1,326-1,529 

1,329-1.531 

1,531-1,533 

1.333- 1.334 

1.334- 1.335 

1.355- 1.536 

1.356- 1.339 

1,339-1.340 

0* 

.H 

3 

• »o 

*n^ 

oc 

0 it 

n 

( „ « Kareki) 

(The Northern Dynasty) 

NAME JAPAN. YEAR. 

Komyoia (1,996-2,008) 

SuJwOin (2,ooS-2,oxi) 
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No. 

Cmperors 6c 
Empresses 

Govercmcnt 

Chronological Period 

from to 

97 

Gomurakami 




Kokaku 

I- 7 


99 




Shokei 

1-23 

98 

Chokei 




91 

23-25 


9> 




Kentoku 

I- 3 






Bunchu 

I- 4 


*> 




Tenju 

I- 7 


ii 




Kowa 

I- 5 

99 

Gokameyama 




91 

3 - 4 


99 




Genchu 

3 - 9 



Ashikaga 





100 

*Gokoinatsu 

bhogun 

Ashikaga Yoshimitsu 

X ,, 

9-10 


>9 




Meitoku 

4 - 5 


99 

it 



Oei 

I 


99 

91 

79 

Yoshimochi 

99 

1-19 

lOI 

Shoko 

it 

is 

it 

99 

19-30 


3> 

it 

79 

Yoshikadzu 

it 

30-52 


99 

Si 

99 

(Yoshimochi) 

St 

32-53 


99 

Si 

79 

( » ) 

Shocho 

1 

102 

Gohanazona 

99 

79 

Yoshiflori 


I- 2 


99 

99 

it 

79 

Eikyo 

1-13 


99 

99 

99 

Yoshikatsu 

Kakitsu 

1 


99 




Si 

2- 3 


» 





5 - 4 


99 




Bun-an 

I- 6 


99 

„ 

it 

Yoshimasa 

Hotoku 

I- 4 


99 

79 

99 

79 

Kotoku 

I- 4 


19 

99 

99 


Kosho 

I- 3 


99 

St 

it 

99 

Choroku 

I- 4 



79 

99 

» 

Kansho 

I- 5 

103 

Gotsochimikado 

91 




3 - 7 


99 

99 

79 


Buiisho 

I- 2 


99 

it 

Si 

19 

Onin 

1 - 3 


99 

79 

it 


Bummei 

I- 5 


99 

99 

97 

Yoshihisa 


5-19 


99 

79 

99 


Choko 

I- 3 


79 




Entoku 

I- 2 


99 


97 

Yosbitatsu 


2- 4 


79 

79 

97 


Meio 

I- 2 


79 

it 

77 

Yosjaidzuini 

9 , 

3 - 9 

104 

Gokashiwabara 

it 




o-io 


91 

it 

ft 


Bunki 

r- 4 


99 

it 

97 


Eisho 

I- 5 


99 

it 

97 

Yosbitatsu 


j_t8 


” 

Si 

77 

y oshiharu 

xDaiei 

I- 6 

lOJ 

Gonara 

91 

77 

19 

79 

6- 8 


” \ 

” 


91 

Koroku 

I- 5 
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Japioese Year 
from to 

Chtistian Year 
from to 

Era 

Remarks 

2 , 000 *- 2,000 

1,340-1,346 


TSokogonin (2,012-2,031) 

1,006-2,028 

1,346-1,368 

E 

Goen-yuin (2,031-2,042) 

2,028-2,030 

1,368-1,370 

P 4 

*Gokomatsuin (2,042-2,052) 

2,030-2,032 

1.370-1.372 

.i 


2,032-2,033 

1.572-1,375 



2,035-2,041 

2,375-1.381 


*Gokoinatsuin of the Northern Dynasty 

2,041-2,043 

1.381-1,383 


and the Emperor Gokomatsn were the same 


1.3S3-1.3S4 

: 0 

pcison» 

2,043-2,044 



2,044-2,052 

1.3S4-1.392 

•‘O’C 

: 0 0 


2.052-2.053 

1.392-1,393 

ct 

■ 0 

x(or Meitoku 3-4) 

2.053-2.054 

1.393-1.394 



2.054 

1,394 



2,054-2,072 

1.394-1.412 



2,072-2.083 

Mi 2 -i ,423 



2.083-2,085 

1^23-1,425 



2.085-2,088 

1^425-1.428 



2,0S8 

M28 



2,086-2,089 

1,428-1,429 



2,089-2,101 

l. 42 ?-l, 44 i 



2,101 

1441 



2,102-2,103 

1.442-1,443 



2,103-2,104 

1.443-1444 



2,104-2,109 

1,444-1449 



2,109-2,112 

1,449-1452 

c 


2,112-2,115 

1,452-1455 

u 


2,115-2,117 

1455-1457 



2,117-2,120 

1457-1460 

U 


2,120-2,124 

1,460-1,464 

B 

0 


2,124-2,126 

1,464-1,466 

s 

•5; 


2.126-2,127 

1466-1,467 



2,127-2,129 

1467-1469 



2.129-2,133 

1,469-1473 



2,133-2,147 

1473-1487 



2,147-2,149 

1487-1489 



2,149-2,150 

1489-1.490 



2,150-2,152 

1490-1492 



2,152-2,153 

1492-1493 



2,154-2,160 

1494-1,300 



2,160-2,161 

1,500-1,501 



2,161-2,164 

1.301-1,304 



2,164-2,168 

1,504-1,508 



2,168-2.181 

2,181-2,186 

■1,308-1,521 

1,821-1,526 


x(AJccr. Pro. Taiei) 

*ji8fr'2ji88 

1,826-1,328 



2,188-2,192 

1,328-1.532 
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So. 

rrrpcfort Ci 
nxnprctte* 


Cf>»etnfr*« 

nt 

Qjroailoj 

Icit Period 

fro^ to 

ni 

Sakuramachi 

'J'okugau-a 

Shogun Tokucan-a yoshimunc 

Gcjnbun 

1 - 6 




♦1 

n 

KnmpO 

i- 4 


», 

»* 


I* 

Enk^o 

I- 2 


»» 

1* 

II 

Icshige 

tl 

a- 4 

u6 

Motnozono 


fi 

If 


4- 5 


IT 



,, 

Kan-cn 

I- 4 


*r 




^ Horcki 

I-IO 


l> 

• » 

.. 

leharu 

M 

10-12 

H7 

0 Gosakuntnachi 





12-14 


>• 

II 

i» 

- 

Mci«i 

I- 7 

li8 

Gomomosono 

II 




7 - 9 


>> 

I* 

»> 

>1 

An-ci 

X- 8 

119 

Kokaku 

It 


„ 


8-to 


>« 

It 

n 

11 

Tcmmcj 

I- 6 



II 

If 

Icaxti 


7 - 9 


• » 

}, 


II 

Kansci 

i-ij 



II 


II 

Kyowa 

t- 4 


»♦ 

•• 

" 

>* 

Bunka 

1-14 

120 

Ninko 

It 


II 


14 -X 5 



II 

II 


Bunsci 

1-15 


I* 

II 

fi 

» 

Tempo 

I- 8 


,• 

„ 

If 

Icyoshi 

8-15 


}> 

K 

II 

II 

Koka 

I- 5 

I2I 

Komei 



„ 


3-* 5 


f* 




Kaci 

i- 6 


l> 



lesada 


6- 7 


II 




Ansei 

I- 5 





Icraochi 


5- 7 


» 




Man-cn 

1 “ 2 


>1 

If 

i> 

>1 

Bunkyu 

I- 4 


,, 

>1 

,* 

,f 

^^Ganji 

I- 2 


11 


}» 

>1 

K.ci 5 

I— 2 


» 

.. 

11 

Yoshinobu 

II 

2 

122 

Mciji 

„ 

II 

11 

If 

j 

124 

11 

» 

Taisho 




II 

Xleiji 

Taisho 

Sbowa 

3- 4 
1-45 

1-15 

I— 
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Era 

Rcmuks 

2,596-2,401 

2,401-2,404 

2,404-2405 

2405-2,407 

1.736-1,74' 

1.741-1.744 

1,744-1,745 

',745-1.747 




2.407- 2,408 

2.408- 2,411 
2,411-2,420 
2,420-2,422 

1.747- 1,748 

1.748- 1,751 
1.751-1,760 
1,760-1,762 



>'(Altct Pro. Hotjraku) 

2422-2,424 

2,424-2,430 

1,762-1.764 

1.764-1.770 




2430-2,432 

2432-2439 

',770-1,772 

1.772-1.779 




2439-2,441 

2441-2446 

2 , 447 - 2.449 

2449-2461 

2461-2464 

2464-2477 

i. 779 -'. 78 ' 

1,781-1,786 

'.787-1.789 

1,789-1,801 

1,801-1,804 

1,804-1,817 

i 

p 

u 

U 

0 

? 


2,477-2,478 

2478-2,490 

2490-2497 

2.497-2.504 

2,504-2,506 

1.817- 1,818 

1.818- 1,830 
1.830-1.837 
1,837-1,844 
1,844-1,856 




2,506-2,508 

2,508-2,513 

2.513- 2.514 

2.514- 2,518 
2,518-2,520 

2.520- 2,521 

2.521- 2,524 

2.524- 1,525 

2.525- 2.526 

2.526 

2.527 

2.527- 2,528 

2.528- 2,572 

1,846-1,848 

1,848-1.853 

1.833- 1,854 

1.834- 1,838 
1,858-1,860 

1.860- 1,861 

1.861- 1,864 
1,864-1,863 
1,863-1,866 

1.866 

1.867 

1.867- 1,868 

1.868- 1,912 



''{Alter. Pro. Genji) 

2,372-2,586 

1,912-1,926 




2,566 

1,926 
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t N D i: X 


SS'J 

Scciion ot General Affairi !41 

Kiircaii of Suiicrintcnilcncc S9 

IJurcau of Technical Education 

S5, 86. 128 

Iliireau omimijrht Prohlemi 128, HI 


Section of ^^^ou,';ht Protilcmi HI 

Section of Inveslif^aiiont H2 

Hurcau of Translation (1869) 81 

" EushiJe, The Sout of Jn{nn" M 

Business Education Adcancctnent 
Commission ' 327 

ByaHeta! ef Aizu 305 


(Lit. ‘‘White Tijrer Band.” This 
band or association of youths is fa- 
mous in Japanese history' because of 
its heroic stand in support of Its 
feudal lord, i.e. the Daitnyo of Aizu 
in the prefecture of Fuhushiraa.) 


Byzantium S 

c 

Capetjan Dynasty 6 

Central Federation of Or^anirations 
fortlic Enlightenment Movement 31 5 
ChamberJaJn, Professor 231 

Changes, The 20 

Charlemagne 6 

Children’s School Attendance 
Encouragement Fund 159 

China— National Movement under 
Kuomintang 8 

Children’s Libraries 312 

Chinese Classical Class 52 

CAwiT {1644-1911) 7 

Chtu~j 0 (The Golden Mean) 53 

Chu Hsi 

Church of St. Francis of Assisi 6 

Ckuizuy Sung scholar g 

Circulating Library 312 

Civil Service 11 

Clan schools 59^ 61 

’’■ode (1879-18S0) 94 

dc of the Taiho Era” 35 

' - of Confucius 80 


Science and Engineering 102 


Comnirrcial Training School 94 

Commerrial rcvoluiion 65 

Communism 8 

Comparative Clironological Table 5 
Complete Number of Schonh (in 
1934) 147 

Confucianism 32, 314 

Confucian philosophy 51 

Confucius 3 

Continuation or Night Schools 505 

Cost of Proposed Reform (Hirao 
Plan) 330 

Court 41 


D 

(Great Learning) 53 

Dai^akJto (University) SO 

Dars^alu Kje (VuWtnity Dept,) 56 

Dai Hiptomhi (A Histor)’ of Japan 
prepared under Mitsuktint Toku- 
gawa, the Daimyo of Nfito) 35 

Dark. Ages 45 

Day Nurseries 369, 371 

Den^o <5 

Department of Education {Menbujk^) 

83. S5, 123,124 

Discovery of New World, 1492 7 

Doshisha University 9S, 259 


E 

Early Renaissance (1400-1500) 7 

Edict on Education, Emperor Meiji’s 1 5 
Education Act of 1902 76 

Education Board . 80 

Educational Investigation Council 109 
Educational Ordinance 96 

Education in Colonies 149 

EgjTt 5 

Elementary Schools 174 

Emerson “English Traits” 4 

Emperor. H. M. The . 124 

English Language Schools 92 

“Examination Hell” 17 



INDEX 


337 


Expansion of Technical Schools 327 
Expelled Students, (Treatment of 
under Hirao Plan) 324 


Family System 236 

Fascism ^ 

Fatlierhood of God 30 

Ferris Academy 291 

First Crusade ^ 

Five Dynasties, China (907-959) 6 

Foreign Language School SO, 81, 92 
Foreign Office 329 

Franco-Prussian War (1S90-1891) 75 

French Revolution 2 

Fujiwara family 5i 39, 42, 43 

Fujiwara Period (894-1185) ® 

Fukuzavra, Yutichi 

17, 65, 71, 72, 80, 81 

Fum! no Obito 24 

Fumiynno-latni 35 


Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) 5 
Hanawa, Jiro 22 

Haruka, Miyako 38, 39 

Hasegasva, Nyozekan 9, 14 

Hayashi, Ex-Premier 18i 321 

Hayashi, Raaan ^3, 50 

Hayashi, Shihei 34 

Hearn, Lafcadio 32 

Heian Period (794-893) 6 

Herbartian School of German 

Pedagogy 302 

Higher Educational Council 
Higher School Act 309 

Higher Schools 208 

Higher Technical Schools 308 

High Schools for Girls 302 

High Renaissance, 1500-1600 7 

Hira-gana 28, 29 

Hirao, Mr. (Ex-Education Mmistert^ 

Hirao Plan of 1936 318 

Hiroshima Higher Normal School 243 
Hosoi, Heishu 35 


Geisha ' 232 

General Educational Policy (of 
Hirao Plan) 

Girls’ High School 235 

Girls* Schools 230 

Gokanjio (Record of the second Han 
dynasty) 

Gofyo^ the ^ 

Golden .Mean 

Gothic Art (1150-1400) * 

Government Schools 334 

Government Special Schools of 
Pharmacy 

Government Universities 269 

Great Earthquake and Fire of 1923 

115» 306, 314, 315 

Greece ^ 

Gyo^ BosaiJU 

Gjosho 


“/e” or Home in Japan 290 

K, Chancellor 

Imperial Message (1922) 

Imperial Museums in Tokyo and _ 

Nara 

Imperial Rescript (1871) 

Imperial Rescript on Ed';"*-; 4 

Imperial Rescript (1923) 316 

"Imperial Oath of Five Articles” 
(1S6S) 

“ =«•«= 

■"Bisrs f‘ 

; Imperial Universities 26S 

: Incident of February 26, 1936 -s 



358 


I N D r, X 


Inouyc, Pr. T. 54, 102 

Inquiry Cotnmillct on Lavrt anil 
Ordinancej 130 

Institute for Terlinica! School 
Teacher* 102 

Iihiirami, lyetsujrii 40 

Ito, jinsai 51 

lyemisu ~i 51 

Ij/tjaiu, Sf:ei;ur. 7 

Iriika, Dr. 


J 


Japan Women's University 736 

Japanese arsthetic 30 

Japanese Code 35 

Japanese Court 34 

JIji Newspaper and Hirao Plan 326 
Jimmu, Emperor 21 

Jingo, Empress 24 

Uehi Daigaku (Roman Catholic 
University) :33, 259, 273 

Justinian 5 


K 

Kagawa, Res'. Toyohito 132 

Kagoshima School 60 

Kaibara, Ekken 55, 233 

A'a//erVa(**p!ace of liberal culture”) 69 
Kaijho 120 

Kamakura 44 

Kamakura Art 6 

Kamakura Period (1186-1333) 6 

Kanasugi, Dr. 285 

Kanaaasva, Akltoki 44 

Kanaaawa Bunko (Kanaaawa Library) 
44, 311 

Kata-kana 28, 29 

Keio-Gijiku 95, 96, 98 

Kikuchi, Baron 

28, 29, 54, 57, 99, 230, 231 
Kimi-ga-yo (Japanese National 

Anthem) 183 

Kimmei, Emperor 33 


Kiadrrgatlen 167 

"KintkSn” 177 

Kir.ihircku, Tlie 60 

KiihUiu Shuihir, 35 

Kobe College 236 

Kobo 6 

Kebur. Skimfo (Real Treasures from 
Old Utciature) 52 

Kejiki (“Record of Ancient 

Matters”) 23, 25, 27 

Koken, Emperor 40 

Kekh (Chissic of Filial Piety) 52 

Komatsubara, Mr. (Minister of 
Education) 104, 107, 108 

Konoe Cabinet 327 

Korean crafts 25 

Kotoku, Emperor 34 

Kudara, Prince of (in Korea) 33 

Kusrr.ir.targ 8 

Kumaiawa Banrm (Japanese Con- 
fucian scholar) 8, 232 

K<waitti Keikuike 93 

K’wamai Gakuin 259, 273 

Kyeriiiu Cakujha 98 

Kyoto Imperial University (1898) 


80, 102 

Kyushu Imperial University (1910)108 


L 

Late R.enaisaaa« (1600-1 SOtt) 7 

League of Nations 7 

Legacy 48 

Locke (1690) 7 

Lombard, Professor 45 
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PREFACE 


In preparing this study of Japanese Education, the 
authors have, of necessity, relied upon and have received 
a great deal of assistance from the Japanese Department 
of Education (the Monbusho). This assistance has 
been given freely and generously. Due to the high de- 
gree of centralization of the Japanese Educational Sys- 
tem, moreover, it has been possible to obtain from the 
Department accurate and detailed information concern- 
ing matters that in other countries would have required 
prolonged and repeated enquiries in diverse local com- 
munities. 

A word should also be added with regard to the sta- 
tistics employed in this study. These have been taken 
in general from the Report published in English in 1936 
but covering the years 1929-1930. (This delay in the 
publication of statistics is a constant but not particularly 
important factor that must be taken into consideradon 
in any study of Japanese education). Fortunately for 
the authors’ purpose there have been no radical changes 
in the statistical picture during the last seven years. 
Nevertheless, wherever it has been necessary or desira- 
ble, later figures have been obtained from unpublished 
sources and have been used here with the authority and 
approval of the Department of Education. 

The authors wish to acknowledge with much grati- 
tude the valuable help so generously given by Professor 

vn 
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PREFACE 


K. Goda of the Bureau of Social Education in the Depart- 
ment of Education, and of the Tokyo Higher Normal 
School. Professor Goda kindly undertook to check all 
the statistics and statements contained in tliis volume 
with the Ministry’s records, and to offer his advice on 
the many moot points which arose during the writing of 
the volume. Their thanks are extended also to Sir 
George B. Sansom, K. C. M. G., Commercial Counsel- 
lor to the British Embassy, Tokyo, for so kindly reading 
through the historical chapters, and to Mr. Y. Mikasa, 
Chief Translator of the Canadian Legation in Tokyo, for 
preparing translations of many documents and records. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
To search the old is to find the new. 

— Ojnfiicius. 

The only safe way to approach the study of present-day 
Japan is through her past. This is true in a particular 
way of the history of Japan’s education. The student who 
believes that it is enough to know Japan from the time 
of the Restoration in 1868 can never imderstand the coun- 
try, and least of all her modem system of education and 
its many ramifications throughout her national life. 

The student of post-Restoration Japan is apt to content 
himself with seeing in her national education what he con- 
siders nothing but undigested ideas from the West. This 
is because he sees much on the surface of what Japan has 
imported from Europe and America, though he is scarce- 
ly able to recognize it as quite the exported article. In 
many departments of Japan’s national education he will 
find no more than the shadow of the Western ideas which 
Japanese educationists have adopted. He is then apt to 
assume that Japan is consequently superficial in her educa- 
tion, because she cannot reproduce alien ideas just as they 
were exported to her. Here the student has to learn the 
secret of Japan’s past and present. It is her native genius 
to adopt, adapt and assimilate. Thus Japan has converted 
almost all adopted Western methods of education to her 
peculiar needs, and in conformity with her national spirit 
and ideals. This means that there is a constant cultural 
assimilation progressing in Japan. It naturally follows 
that along with that which she has assimilated from abroad 
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history of JAPANESE EDUCATION 

there is much undigested material 
Western student, who sees no more than Ae contemp 
is in danger of misinterpretmg as nothing but a n 
genius for wholesale imitation rather than a ^ 
fudidous assimilation. Where such a student feds that 
vrhzt Japan has adopted from the West is not quite up t 
the standard of the country of its creation, he becomes ^ap 
pointed, as so many do who would completely weste^ 

Japan’s culmre and national education without respea 

her native genius. In approaching, therefore, the ^ 
of Japanese Education, the student caimot afford to los 
sight of this Japanese native genius, which, while adop g 
what the Japanese consider best suited to their 
assimilates what it believes to be most in keeping wt 
Japan’s national ideals. Much of this assimilation 
unconsdous, and some is only achieved after costly c^c 
mentation and even bitter experiences. However, t i 
national trait is a facet of the Japanese genius which tc 
will deny, and none can afford to overlook. 

In studying this Japanese trait, the student of Jap^^® 
often reminded of what Emerson wrote of the Englism 
who in their genius to assimilate foreign influences are PJ®^ 
ably most akin to the Japanese. In his “ English Traite, 
Emerson wrote of the English that “ more intelligent th^ 
many races, they successfully adopt from them "Wha 
they will, and transform it to their own advMta^> 
thereby creating a new culture.” It is the same with the 
Japanese. It has been the same throughout their lustory , 
but more intensively since the Imperial Restoration ot 
1868. 

But with this new synthetic culture of Japan today thpc 
is nevertheless that which is traditionally Japanese, "^b^h 
remains intact, and which will probably never change. This 
makes it all the more imperative to study Japan’s 
culture and feudal education in order to rmderstand the 
rather complicated system and problems of her national 
education today. 
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Comparative Chronological Table 

Looking over her history up to 1868, the student clearly 
sees that Japan has devoted periods to adopting as much as 
possible, mostly from her neighbours in the Far East, and 
from a few countries in the West, and since the Resto- 
ration from Ae world at large. Then, by periods of 
self-imposed isolation, Japan has steadfastly set herself to 
assimilate what her genius permits, and to reject what she 
finds quite foreign to that native genius, or as unprofitable 
to her needs. In this Japan has shown herself unashamed- 
ly pragmatic. But tliis is the prerogative of an insular 
people, and the cause of their opportunism throughout 
the centuries, just as it has been with the English. 

lb judging the relative importance to Japan of these cycles 
of imported foreign ideas, and of the periods of isolation to 
serve as “ digestive periods,” the student will doubtless 
find the following Comparative Chronological Table of 
some use. For convenience’ sake a chronological compari- 
son is made with the various cultural periods of the West. 

COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Periods Remarks 


Archaic Period : The Japanese Empire has already been 

From paleolithic rimes to the consolidated, and it may be called the 
niiddle of 6th Century A.D. period of primitive Shinto. But proto- 
historic bronze mirrors found in burial- 
Egypt," Babylon, Greece, mounds bear designs of the Han Period, 
Rome. proving Chinese influence on Japanese art. 


Suiko Period : 
SJZ-64J 

(China, Six Dynasties) 
(165-589, Sui 590-671) 
B>’2antium, 

St. Benedict, 
Justinian. 


Period of early Buddhist art. In 552 
Buddhism was introduced. Shotoku Tai- 
shi (573-622) was the great patron of 
Buddhism. Chinese influence was flrst 
strongly felt in social life, resulting mainly 
from the direct contact between Japan and 
China through the famous envoy Ono-no- 
Imoko and his successors. 
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Nara Period : 

6j6-793 

(China, Tang Dynasty) 
(618-906) 

Mohammed, 

Fall of Sassanid Dynasty, 651. 


The capital -was permanently established 
at Nata in 710. Japan continued to 
maintain direct contact with China under 
the Tang Emperors, and civil refoOTS 
were instituted according to the Tang 
code. The Chinese art of Tang was 
greatly influenced by Indian, as well as by 
Persian art, and in turn its influence was 
soon felt by Japan. 


Heian Period : 

_ 794-^93 

(China, Tang 6i8-go6) 
Charlemagne, 

Alfred the Great. 
Romanesque Art 
800-1150. 

The capital was removed in 794 from 
Nara to Heian (Kyoto). Chinese influence 
of later Tang still continues. In 894 con- 
tact with China was interrupted. Ten- 
dai and Shingon, the two great sects of 
esoteric Buddhism, were founded in Japan 
by Dengyo and Kobo. This was the 
period of esoteric Buddhist art. 

Fujiwara Period ; 

S94-11S; 

(China, Five Dynasties) 
(907-959 ; Sung 960- 
1126) 

Capetian Dynasty, Nonnan 
Conquest, Abelard and 
origin of universities, 
Hrst Crusade. 

Notre Dame, 1165. 

After the suspension of intercourse with 
China, the nationalizing spirit developed, 
and Japan began to assimilate the conti- 
nent^ culture imported during the former 
three centuries, thereby to express the taste 
and ideas of ^e Japanese. The head of 
the Fujiwara family came to play the most 
important role in the court and govern- 
ment, and the art of this period was 
characterized by refined delicacy. 

Kamakura Period : China was again fully opened to Japan 

-r-r^if-ryyy for trade and inspiration. The Zen sect 

Buddhism was introduced and wel- 
(1280-1567) ynasty) corned at Kamakura. Kamakura art was 

Marco Polo, Magna Carta. reahstic under the inspiration of the mar- 

Gothic Art, 1150-1400, tial spirit and new religious movement. 
Oiurch of St. Francis of ^ 

Assisi begun, Dante b. 

1265. 

Muromachi Period : 

I 334 - 1 J 7 3 

(China, Ming 1568-1645), 

The new Shogunate government was 
established in Kyoto by Ashikaga Shogun; 
and Kyoto became once again the centre 
of Japan’s civilization. The eighth shogun. 
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1400-1500 

Michelangelo b, 1474, 
Raphael, b. 1483, 
Discovery of New 
World, I49Z, 

Sea route to India 
from Europe, 1498. 
Renaissance Art. 
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Yoshimasa, was known as the patron of 
art. In 1542, Antony de Moto, a Portu- 
guese, came to Japan, and in the following 
year Mendes Pinto brought guns to Japan. 


Momoyama Period : 

IJ74-1614. 
(China, Ming 1368-1643) 
E-xpansion of Europe 
Renaissance, 
1300-1600. 


The first half of the second period of 
nationalization. At the beginning, Oda 
Nobunaga took the place of the Ashikaga 
family, but soon afterwards he was succeed- 
ed by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. The Momo- 
yama art was the creation of Hideyoshi’s 
taste and lofty imagination. It was charac- 
terized by a grand scale, magnificent form 
and bright colours. 


Yedo Period : 

(China, Ching 1644-1911) 
Puritan EngLind, Louis 
XIV, Bach, Locke (1690), 
Voltaire, American and 
French Revolutions. 

Late Renaissance 1600- 
1800. 

Baroque, 

Rococo. 


The latter half of the second period of 
nationalization. In 1603, lyeyasu became 
Shogun and established his Shogunatein 
Yedo (Tokyo). Later, lyemitsu closed 
Japan from 1639, and she remained closed 
to outside influence until feudalism was 
abolished in 1867. From 1603 to 1867 
Japan was administered by the Shogunate, 
though the Emperors nominally ruled. 
During this period, literature and the 
arts made their first remarkable progress 
among the masses. 


Meiji-Taisho Period : 

I S 67-1^26. 

(China, Republic 1911-) 
World War, 1914-1918. 

, League of Nations, 
Soviet Revolution, 
Realism in Literature and 
Art. 


The Imperial sovereignty was restored 
in 1867 by the retirement of the last 
Shogun of Tokugawa, and the new era 
was inaugurated with the removal of the 
Imperial residence from Kyoto to Yedo 
in 1868, when the city changed its name to 
Tokyo. Intercourse with the West was 
opened again and the people welcomed 
everything new from the- West and even 
ignored their native culture. But later on 
they were to return to things purely 
Japanese, as the reaction set in. 
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Showa Eta : 

j$z6-presenf lime. 
China — National Move- 
ment under Kuomintang, 
Communism, Fascism, 
Manchoukuo, Scientific 
and Industrial Progress. 


Japan is now in daily touch with 
ern culture, but she is striving once a^ ^ 
to reinforce her national spirit. _ 
showing increasing creative abihty m 
social life, and in all branches of her 
ture. It is definitely a period of introspe 
tion and cultural assimilation. 


Chinese Influence 

studying the effects of the Chinese civilisation 
nese, the student has to rempmhpr that Taoan’s metnoa 





w acr tuc Same as LliaL 

employed with the West since the Restoration. TWS 
was by learning as much as Japan thought she needed oi 
Chinese philosophy, art and science, and then, 
periods of relative isolation, ruminating to make it all her 
own. Japan s debt to China is therefore immeasufabl^' 
Even up to the eve of the Restoration, the Tokug^J 
era w^ profoundly affected by the Chinese classics. 
great Sung scholar Chutzu’s interpretations of ConfuciaO' 
ism were almost officially accepted by the Tokugawa Shogu- 

the eminent Japanese 
Nakae-Toju and Kumazawa-Banzan, 

Sv whn'^ influence in Japan of Wang Yang' 

nmg, who w« the positive interoreter of ConfnCJao 

tt'?' ■’f ChLa. Then there «as 

Sw’ of Lao-tzu as embodied in the TaO' 

which^seems to £?e'SertS^°^’''r:|"° 

Buddhism Tr. vv considerable mfluence on 21 ^ 
middle 2d 22^ Tokugawa era Japanese children offlhe 

But this was maxims as practice in calligrapl| • 

education on semi reorganized her pub| c 

the new system to from 1872, in which yelat 

Code. y 2 through the &st Educatil is 

’wholly Chinese imu- ’«^hich remail d 
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have assimilated it to confotm to their own peculiar spirit. 
Thus, in Japanese architecture and art the Chinese influence 
is evident. Yet the difierence between them is remarkable, 
even to die casual observer. In Japanese architecture the 
lines are more subdued dian in the Chinese style. In her art 
Japan has taken much from China and simplified it in keeping 
widi that indigenous spirit of hers which is so allied to nature 
and that which is simple or unadorned. In this connection 
Professor Nyozekan Hasegawa says : — “ ‘Naturalness ’ and 
‘ real ’ are the attributes of tiie spirit of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. This explains the absence of metaphysics in Japan.” 

It would therefore be difficult to understand Japan’s system 
of education today without beating in mind the early Chinese 
influence. Japan’s civilization before the Restoration of 1 868 
came from China. In the early days, Japan had copied, and 
then transformed to conform to her own genius, Chinese 
religion, art, writing, philosophy and ethics. This is 
easier to imderstand when it is remembered that though 
Japan claims almost 2,600 years of history, Clihaa’s history 
dates from at least the second millenium B. C. 

After the Restoration, Japan’s pragmatic volte-face from 
China to the West taught her that for her immediate needs 
she had little or notiung more to learn from China. In 
matters of civilization China was now viei/x jeu to her. Few 
Japanese except the older generation believed that much 
good could come out of China in ethics, education and 
culture generally. Tlie younger generation, on seeing how 
old-fashioned much in China was when compared with the 
West, andindeed even as judged by the already rapidly evolv- 
ing Japan at the end of the 19th Century, were contemp- 
tuous of the Chinese and their ways. Yet Chinese classics 
stiU continued to be taught in the Japanese schools, but 
only insofar as they conformed to the Japanese spirit, and 
because they provided that linguistic study essential to a 
perfect understanding of the Chinese characters still in the 
Japanese language. Regarding the Japanese language it- 

(i) "Bducaitonal and CuIitiralBackgrotmd of the Japanese People by Nyozekan Hasegawa 
(Society for International Cultural Relations, Tokyo), p. 9. 
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ir nhases of her civilization better symbolize the mao- 
lapan tas taken of China and the West and 
reformed all to her own use. In fact, the more the sto- 
voes into the question the more he h convinced that 
tvfviat^cr the Japanese have adopted, believing it to suit 
^eir pecuHar needs as a people, they have in time 


other nations and their civilizations up to the present 
1 The same may be said of Japan’s national education 
and the manner in which it has developed. 

Effects of Manchurian Incident on 
Japan’s Education 

Jit a time when Western influence had begun to decline 
somewhat in Japan there came the “ Manchurian Incident ” 
on September i8, 1931. It would be difficult to imagine so 
great an event in Japanese history without its having some 
influence on her national education. It turned Japan’s atten- 
tion to the new Manchoukuo, and to China from a different 
angle. The Japanese schools began to take more interest 
in the new state and in things Chinese, especially the rise of 
Modem China and the Chinese reactions to Manchoukuo. 
Further, students in the middle schools, who before had 
rarely taken advantage of the right to study Chinese as an 
optional language instead of English, now began to see the 
practical wisdom of doing so. In the commercial univer- 
sities, higher commercial schools and foreign language 
schools it had been the weakest students in language study 
who had been induced to study Chinese, because with its 
close resemblance to Japanese as a written language it was 
easier. With the rise of Manchoukuo, however, the Chinese 
language became popular among Japanese, who were now 
keen to study spoken Chinese as well as the literature. 
Itus was because in Manchoukuo there were good adminis- 
Japanese who knew how to write 
and speak Mandarm. Since aU the professors of Chinese 
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in the Japanese schools mentioned above were from North 
China, they were able to offer to these keen studenis quite 
enough in a course of three or four years to enable them to 
qualify for promising posts in the civil service or one of the 
large Japanese business-houses operating in Manchoukuo. 
Since students arc now finding it so diflicuk to obtain posts 
on their graduation in Japan.'wlicrc higher education is so 
cheap and the people so prolific, many Japanese college 
and university graduates welcome this new and profitaWc 
outlet. This revived contact with Manchoukuo will doubt- 
less provide in turn yet another channel for Japan to adopt 
new ideas. In fact, it is already proving so. But, as .ilw.ays, 
the Japanese will continue to convert to their own needs 
whatever new culture they m.ay adopt from Manchoukuo, 
and transform it in conformity with their indigenous spirit. 
Tiic Japanese genius to adopt and adapt will persist. Con- 
sequently, whatever new inroads Japan makes in the world 
with a view to imperial development, the student is con- 
stantly reminded of what Bcrtnind Russell wrote in his book, 
“ Tlic Problem of China.”'*’ Writing of “ Modern Japan,” 
he states : — " The modern Japanese nation is unique, not 
only in this age but in the histoty of the world. It com- 
bines elements which most Europeans would have supposed 
totally incompatible, and it has realized an original plan to 
a degree hardly known in human affairs. Tiic Japan which 
now exists is almost exactly that which was intended by the 
leaders of the Restoration in 1867.” 

It is some knowledge of this “ combining of what seems 
totally incompatible ” that enables the student of modem 
Japan to appreciate her national cducadon, for it is there 
that he sees taest the assimilation at work. 

Declining Influence of West 

Tlais revived interest in Manchoukuo and China is there- 
fore more economic tlian cultural. Culturally, Japan is still 
looking to the West for more to adopt and assimilate. How- 


(i) *• Tif Vrchlfrt of China ” hj Ber/rarJ RusttU {Gtor^e Alien & Una-in Ltd., 
London), 1922, p. 97. 
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ever, in these days she is looking less than she did a few y^ts 
ago. There is a wave of nationalism at present wluch is 
greatly affecting education in the country. The result is that 
the Japanese are beginning to look with some contempt on 
much that the West has to offer them today . This is_ perhaps 
hardly surprising when they see the parlous state in which 
Europe in particular is at present. Their contempt is 
showing itself in many ways. Not the least important is a 
growing hostility to the study of Western languages. In 
the past, Japan’s enthusiasm for the study of EngUsh was 
unbounded. Today there is a change. In the Meiji era 
many Japanese studied English merely for its cultural 
value. Today it is the practical value of foreign languages 
which counts. There is no longer an English Professor 
of Literature in the Imperial University of Tokyo. In fact, 
there has not been one there for some years now. The 
Chair of English Literature which Lafcadio Hearn graced 
is now shared by two Japanese professors of the Imperi^ 
University. Other universities have followed suit. This 
is a sign of the times. 

It is true that the year 1957 sees a certain revival of m* 
terest in the study of English. In Tokyo, many new private 
English language schools have been opened. But this is 
because of the 1940 Olympic Games, when Japanese you^s 
believe there be adequate opportunity to capitalize 
their practical knowledge of English in catering for the 
80,000 foreign visitors who are expected to come to Japan 
in 1940. But the old faith in the cultural value of English 
has no concern with this. Further, this temporary revival 
in the study of English is only observed to any extent in 
Tokyo, where the 1940 Olympic Games are to be held. 
The rest of the country is scarcely affected. 

From this then it will be seen that the Japanese are 
beroming increasingly circumspect in what they import, 
cither in education or in models of any kind from the 
• Japan would not deny that since the Restora- 

O'Wes at least as much to the West as she ever owed 
to China, Korea and India before the Restoration. 
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What is specially striking in Japan’s national genius is 
her ability to short-circuit so much of the scientific progress 
which the West took centuries to make. It is true that 
Japan has been able to profit from many of the mistakes 
which the West made, though not from all, unfortunately. 
It would, therefore, be absurd to claim that she has made 
no mistakes, either in her educational system or in other 
branches of her national life since the Restoration. She 
has made many. Still, in short-circuiting the Western pro- 
gress as she has done, it is indeed praiseworthy that Japan 
should have made so few mistakes. What nation in the 
West could short-circuit the East’s culture for the past 
three hundred years and not make mistakes ? Japan’s 
insular character, and her feverish haste to assimilate the 
maximum in the shortest possible time, have been the cause 
of her gravest errors. It has also resulted in much new 
wine in old botdes, which is largely the reason for the 
underlying turmoil in thought and society today in Japan. 
Yet by nature the Japanese ate still quite ready to try out 
the newly-imported. But the ratio or mistakes they make 
today in adopting from other countries is lower than be- 
fore, siuce experience has taught them prudence, and also 
they now have less need to adopt. 

Then, again, in the matter of adoption from the West, it 
must not b^e forgotten that the Japanese are by nature an 
artistic people. For an island and artistic people, therefore, 
to adopt in so short a time a highly industrialized civilization 
from the West was irksome, to say the least of it. Only the 
nation’s youth and vitality could accept and successfully 
survive such an ordeal. Geographically situated otherwise, 
the Japanese would doubtless have avoided many of the 
mistakes to which they have to confess today. In comparison 
with Japan’s situation, England in her early social and 
industrii evolution was better placed. England was nearer 
to the continent of Europe, a fact which was not witlrout its 
importance when the English selected their cultural raw 
material from the mainland. The Japanese, however, had for 
the most part to accept what was offered them, without the 
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chances of testing its value so easily as had the English of the 
past. Japan’s communications with the continent of Asia 
were more difficult than England’s with Europe. Here it is 
perhaps not out of place to ask if some of the phases ot 
Japan’s present-day aims in education are not the inevitable 
repercussions of much that the West taught her in the Meiji 
era, and which was not altogether worthy of imitation, but 
which the material gain involved caused the West to ove^ 
look at the time. In this, the worst phase, and one which 
is gravely affecting Japan’s education, culture and commerce 
today, is that the West taught the Japanese that it is often 
economically more profitable to seU die cheap and inferior 
article, even at the expense of national taste, than it is to sell 
the best because it is too costly to produce. In a lecture 
given before the Society for International Cultural Rela- 
tions, Mr. Nyozekan Hasegawa said'*' : — 

“ Many Westerners seem not to enjoy such pieces of JapS" 
nese art as we would consider truly expressive of 
taste ; they are apt to prefer what they call ‘ things Asiatic, 
confusing with them things Japanese. The truth is, however, 
that Japanese jesthetic taste wfll have nothing to do with this 
‘ Orientalism.’ And there, in the difference between ‘ Japa- 
nese ’ and ‘ Oriental,’ and there alone, may be found the key 
to the spirit of Japanese civilization. Nothing sins against our 
a^thetic sensibUity more than those cheap imitations labelled 
modem ‘ Japanese ’ art objects which you find in hotels and 
elsewhere in Europe. To be sure, they have been exported 
from Yokohama. But ‘ things from Yokohama ’ means in this 
country ‘ Japanese things most un-Japanese.’ Many Western- 
ers are interpted in the very qualities that distinguish ‘ un- 
Japanese ’ things from those truly ‘ Japanese.’ And the Yoko- 
hama merchants are busy satisft'ing this unfortunate taste of 
Westerners by exporting ‘ Japanese goods most un-Japanese, 
thus educating them to be unfeeling towards the real sesthetic- 
1^ of Japanese civilization. But it is impossible to explain 
me natute of this Japanese aestheticism, which is the very foun- 
dation of Japanese civilization, both material and spiritual.” 

Now, even Rowing for some slight inconsistency in this 
statement, it i s tme that this commercialization has seriously 

(1) Op. cit. pp, 2-S. 
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affected Japan’s traditional and praiseworthy education in 
the arts and crafts. This feature of modem Japan is being 
criticized by her friends abroad. But in fairness to the Japa- 
nese it has to be asked if with tlieir imported ideas on educa- 
tion and western ideals they did not learn this lesson of com- 
peting witli tlie West by employing western tactics. And is 
it not rather ironical that in this very matter tlie Japanese 
have now changed from student to teacher ? Today there 
come to Japan each year from many parts of die West indus- 
trialists and odiers who are keen to learn how their ex- 
students do things so efficiendy and economically, and 
what is the system of education which produces workmen 
capable of competing with the West and producing more 
intensively. 

If then in some respects the Japanese have now become 
wiser than their old teachers, who in turn are even willin g 
to learn of them, it ought not to be difficult to understand 
that there must have been some fertile intellectual ground 
before the Restoration of 1868 which was capable of pro- 
ducing that amazing ability to adopt and assinulate so much 
of the West, while all the time short-circuiting die West’s 
centuries of progress. This is the chief lesson that any 
study of the History of Japanese Educadon has to teach. It 
is what this volume has aimed at most in order- to dispel 
the wide-spread and erroneous idea that Japan before the 
Restoration was a barbarous coimtry because the Japanese 
had had sucli litde contact with the West, and because die 
West was therefore largely ignorant of what was going on 
widiin Japan’s borders. 

Position Today 

As judged by the situation today, Japan’s education has 
strayed far from the ideals which the emy educationists of 
the Meiji Restoration set themselves. These ideals are best 
expressed in die Emperor Meiji’s Edict on Education, which 
appears on p. 100. Mac Dermot lucidly paraplirases these 
ideals and criticizes the defects of the system. He says^“ : — 


(i) Mac Dtrmoi — pp. 39-40. 
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“ The merits of the Japanese educational sj^tem are, 
rily, the moral training ■which teaches submission, s^-con r , 

massintegrity and patriotism, thereby safeguarding me na o 

al ideal of the Empire and pro'^riding material to the state 
expansion and progress or for defence against any incursions , 
and in the second place, the democratic method according 
■which the system is enforced, granting facilities to all mespec 
tive of rank or ■wealth. The Japanese are taught jap 
nese subjects first and last, ■whether they are ssthetes 
athletes, sons of rich merchants or of poor formers. 

“ The outstanding defects are the forced labour of the pnp ^ 
and the repression of indi^viduality. The latter defect is, bo'f' 
ever, inherent in the very principle of the system, and 
point of 'vie^w of the Japanese be accepted, that the systematisen 
and uniform training of the masses to be so many cogs m tn 
wheel of the nation’s progress is for the greater glory and pron 
of Japan, then it is no more than a matter for regret that pro- 
mising individual talent is sometimes sacrificed. . 

“ Further development, as has already been indicated, wiU 
be in the nature of improvement in the ■working of the systefflj 
but in no radical change in the essential principles of the sys- 
tem. The curriculum must be rationalized ; much of the nO' 
ported education that has no practical application to present- 
day material needs must be jettisoned and the hours of stifoy 
correspondingly lightened, ■with increasing opportunity lOt 
herithy recreation. Since the education is basic^y a nation^ 
drill, the Spartan principles under ■which it is now conducted 
may be modified but not substantially weakened ; the athletics 
which are to displace some hours of study ■will be an exercise 
rather than a sport. As the system matures, there wiU dO 
doubt be an increase in learning for learning’s sake, on 'the 
principal that some of the mud must stick and that if everyone 
receives some education the curiosity of a few will be awak- 
ened to purely intellectual advancement. 

“ The greatest unknown factor of importance to the future 
of the system is ■the development of femrie education. Within 
foe last twenty years the entire sodal structure of Europe has 
. been rnore radically altered by the concession to women or 
theoretic equahty t han by any social upheaval since the pro- 
mgation of Christianity. Whether such a fete is in store fot 
foe patriarchal Japanese is a secret of the future ; but it is nt 
le^t probable that a country which is now -wide open to any 
wind that blows from foe West ■will not remain immune from 
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this latest tyjjhoon. In all young, progressive countries like 
Japan the biological perspective of inequality of the sexes 
t^ds to be correctly observed and theoretic concession of 
dvic, sodal or educational equality to women would not 
necessarily produce any abrupt change in practice. But to 
whatever extent it devdops, the liberation through education 
of Japanese womanhood is of immense potential importance, 
and is the only development likely to bring about any funda- 
mental change in the Japanese educational system.” 

Education in Japan at present is becoming more and 
more utilitarian. Higher education is believed to be the 
only relatively safe patli leading to good posts in business, 
the professions or the dvil service. In his autobiography, 
tlie well-knovm educationist, Fukuzawa Yukichi, com- 
ments on the early dangers of this utilitarian view of 
education in Japan. He writes*^' : — 

“ I am convinced that the students of the present day do not 
get the best results from thdr education if they are too much 
concerned about their future.” 

Further, study in one or other of Japan’s hierardiy of 
schools is considered the sole guide to tlie type of post 
for which a student has the right to qualify after gradua- 
tion. This is in part the cause of what is popularly known 
as “ examination hell ” in the country. It is the hardship im- 
posed on boys and girls whose parents seek for them admis- 
sion to tliose schools which are traditionally considered as 
the best to prepare for the type of career wliich parents have 
planned for their children. But, as a rule, these schools 
can only accommodate some five per cent of the candidates 
who offer themselves for the entrance examination. It 
ought not to be difficult, therefore, to imagine on the one 
hand the intellectual and physical dangers to the children, 
and on the other the corruption that such a system is certain 
to develop in time. This danger is aggravated by the Japa- 
nese family system, with its ramifications throughout society, 
which can circumvent much of that fair competition which 
the Japanese modem system of education ideally set out to 


(i) Aiaohio^apby ofFukscpva, E. Eiyoaka (Edit.) Tokyo, 1934. 
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foster. This is the social danger before the student enters 
tlie school today. The social danger after he graduates 
may best be illustrated by a statement in die JapM^® 
Diet on March 22, 1937. In the course of his questioM^^ 
to the then Premier Hayashi, Ivir. Yonehara said, ^ ^5 
number of graduates turned out by the universities and col- 
leges each year reaches 30,000. Of that number, 17,000 get 
employment. I note an increase in the number of university 
and college graduates who are unable to get jobs. The state 
of things is deplorable from the point of view of national 
bought.” The speaker here touched on what all educators 
in Japan realize is the gravest aspect of her national educa- 
tion. And this army of unemployed university and college 
graduates is so large at a time when Japan is econo mic^y 
flourishing.^ What therefore the consequences would be, 
and the social dangers likely to threaten the country, 
there an economic slump,may be imagined. The govern- 
ment’s powerlessness to tackle this grave problem may be 
judged from es-Premier Hayashi’s evasive reply to Mj. 
Yonehata’s questionnaire. The ex-Premier was then hold- 
the portfolio of Minister of Education, because be 
had failed to recruit a first-dass Minister for the thankless 
tas^ and he replied, “ The unemployment situation among 
imversity and college graduates is very unsatisfactory, but 
the government intends to do something about the situa- 
tion m the future.” ^ 


But the (hfficulties of any government “ doing something 
about Ae matter ” are manifold. Not the least is that edu- 
ction IS so cheap in Japan, and there is so much competition 
mr It, tl^t sqaety cannot absorb all those who go in fol 
believing it to be a passport to the better 
posts in administration, business and the professions. It is 
oming mcteasmglv evident 50 tViof- -f-Vi#* tnirrr^jflOQ. of 


Md ^ '^ties to enter the coUeges 

of ^ aggravating the unsatisfactory state 

that population. Then it has to be said 

the manv either political or financial interests in 

me many private institutions wHch perpetuate the defects 
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of the educational system are reluctant to admit of any 
change in the present condition. This recent commerciali- 
■zation of Japan’s private sdiools is the growing curse 
of tlie system, and the cause of the greater part of the 
corruption in her education. Ex-Education Minister Hirao, 
the Imnister of recent times who has best understood 
the defects of the modern system of Japan’s education, 
attempted during liis short term of office to stem the 
tide of unemployment by increasing ffie primary school 
term from six to eight years. For the same reason he 
planned to make the middle schools largely independent in- 
stead of continuing to maintain them as nothing more than 
preparatory schools for the higher institutions. But just as 
he seemed likely to succeed in a few of his proposed reforms, 
the Hirota Cabinet fell. It is significant that Mr. Hirao is a 
prominent business-man and not a professional educator or 
politician. Today, it is probably the business-man who can 
best detect the weaknesses, and especially the waste, both 
material and intellectual, in the present system. But any 
Minister who determines to introduce changes has to face 
the vested political and other interests. If he persists in 
carrying through any reforms, he is riding for a fall. A few 
Ministers of Education have risked the danger of offending 
those with such powerful vested interests in Japan’s com- 
mercialized education. But when within an ace of putting 
through some reform, the cabinet, whose position in the 
scheme of Japanese politics is always a precarious one, has 
fallen, and the opponents of reform have tliereby become 
re-entrenched. It is noteworthy that only ten days after 
ex-Premier Hayashi made the promise quoted above he 
resigned and forced a general election.’ 

It is therefore this unstable state of the Japanese govern- 
ment and society within recent years whidi makes it so 
difficult to keep pace witli the changes that are taking place 
at the present time in Japan, or to forecast her future devel- 
opments in general. But, strange as it may seem, the last 
feature of Japan’s life to be seriously affected by the frequent 
changes of government will be the nation’s educational 
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system,, Some of the cabinets come and go and leave the 
educational system quite unchanged. At most the system 
can only be superficially affected by any government to 
ay. In order for a Minister of Education to effect 
any serious reforms he would have to be In office for 
a long time, and increasingly empowered. But the life 
ct. cabinets during the past few years has hem 

o . ^ Moreover, with the powerful opposition in certain 
educational and other factions in Japan to any far-reaching 
on Mimster of Education would not survive long 

upon any radical changes, even 
fi, a member were to remain 

W on™ interests would force his resignation 

double turn ^°thcr. Thus the vicious circle makes a 
become": ^ naeantime the educational system 

are of frequent changes of the cabinet 

It is therefore oppose reforms, 

in Tanan’s nof:^^ to conclude that under the present regime 



CHAPTER n 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND— EDUCATION 
BEFORE THE RESTORATION. 

1. The Dawn of Japanese History. 

Japanese history officially begins with the reign of the 
Emperor Jinmu in 66a B. C. and the old calendar measured 
the passage of time from that date. But it is not nnril 
almost a tliousand years later that evidence can be found of 
anything even approximating a system of organized educa- 
tion. 

This millenii^ was not a period of complete and un- 
relieved barbarism. It is true that it was characterized by 
almost incessant warfare, by migration and tribal strife, by 
pestilence and ^ recurrent famine, by confusion resulting 
from the growing impulse towards the mutual adjustment 
and amalgamation of die various peoples who were gra- 
dually evolving from their compound and disparate iden- 
tities the modem race of Japanese. At die same time there 
is strong evidence in support of the belief that more than 
a meagre beginning had Been made in the invention and 
applxcation of the funcfamentaf arts and sciences. A setded 
life based on agriculture was the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Sericulture was also understood and widely prac- 
tised, while die domestic arts from cooking to architecture 
were among die popular accomplishments.”’ Hunting 
and fisliing offered a less dangerous variation of the art of 
w.ar, and there is reason to believe that physical prowess was 
as c.arefully cultivated and as adequately rewarded by 


(i) Ac/?. TcfynSSj . Oap. H. 
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popular esteem as has always been so in 
Ses. There is also 

Lture had been introduced before 

filial piety was celebrated in ‘^jj^cribing this era 

older origin. A Japanese schol unknown in 

has written, “ Tradiuon says oflow. youthful 

old Japan so that all people, whether sacred 

or aged, handed down from hoary Memorizing them 
tradSons verbally 

from generation to generation. the first form 

traditional sagas to the children was ^"^rf of Ja- 

of intellectual training encountered m “MoS^ositioa 
pan.”‘=’ Music and dancmg as well as 
Sius contributed to the estabhshment of a (je- 

^5;hich “however unorganized, was truly educatt 
veloping in the people conformity to an weal i ^ 

blended^the essential elements of ^aduaUy 

Thus in the pre-literary era of Japan there gra^^^r 
developed a type of civilization which, though 
in organization and restricted m expression, Twlfich 

less include those elements, with one ^ception, trom 
a later, higher and more cotnpUcated form of society 
naturally be expected to arise. _ The great ^^^^P 
the absence of any written equivalent for the s_tr g 
intricate vocabulary which was yoatly ipore^mg 
power to represent and portray the activities, me m y 
and aspirations of the people of Yamato. Fqt . ^ 

failure in native invention Japan has paid, and is p y & ^ 
penalty that it is almost impossible to exaggerate, 
the men of wit and sagacity devoted to the invention 
written language, a tithe of the energy and wtelng 
"which was dedicated to the acquisition of ot her capac ^ 

(1) FzoaiSailifs'‘Kogosbui” {“ Gteamngs of yir^ml Simes”) 
'•mpponKyo-ihisbi'’ Tokyo 1904 P- 9 - For this and most of ttc 
used in this book the authors arc indebted to hlr. Yoshio hlakasa 

of the Canadian Legation in Tol^o. -tt i xr tti 

(2) Okuma, ‘*FiffyYearscf Neiy Japan** Lofu!onipo^ 2 .Ydls.\ 0 \,n.p-^^y 

(5) 'Lombard — Prf-Mdjt ^waiion in Japan ” To^o zpT^ p. 28. 
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the whole history of Japan might have been radically and 
beneficially revised. Their failure to do so imposed a 
burden upon their descendants which has been almost 
incalculable in its effects. The necessity of borrowing 
of the Chinese ideographs, and the unfortunate way in 
which they were adapted to the Japanese language, have 
been, and wiU continue to be one of the great obstacles 
to Japanese progress. Through the many centuries since 
tlie introduction of the Chinese calligraphy, the Japanese 
students have been faced with the formidable task of familia- 
rizing themselves with the tools of their written language 
that it must inevitably have resulted in the weakening or 
damping of those creative fires with which youthful genius 
has always approached the mysteries of science, literature 
and art. 

Contacts between Japan and the Asiatic mainland un- 
doubtedly extend far into the centuries of the unrecorded 
past.'^’ At least one of the major ethnological groups that 
compose the present Japanese race entered the islands from 
the hinterlands of Asia by way of the Korean bridge.'®* It 
is natural to suppose that that contact with the mainland 
was probably never entirely suspended. 

The first authentic record of this intercourse, however, 
goes back no further than the first century B. C., when 
great numbers of Korean adventurers crossed the Strait 
of Tsushima and settled in the villages of Kyushu 
which had been deserted by the pestilence-stricken Japa- 
nese.'®* As to the actual date of the first introduction of 
Chinese writing, no entirely satisfactory or definitive state- 
ment can be recorded. The famous but erratic books 
of Japanese history, the Kojiki (“ Record of Ancient 
Matters ”) and the Nihongi (“ Chronicles ”) are not to be 
trusted in their assignment of dates, '‘* and modern authori- 
ties differ widely in their estimates. There seems to be 


(1) Murdoch. “ A His/oiy of Japan ” lumdon 1925 3 Vols. Vol. I. Chap. I. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 49-Jo. 

(3) lu/mbard. — op. cii. — p. 28. _ 

(4) On this see the humorous criticisms in Murdoch, op. cil. Chap. H. 
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some reason to believe tint ns a result ^ 

people of the Province of Minnna in 

?ei^ of the Emperor Sujin (97-^9 ^ f S 

given for this ruler), some knowledge of 

l-as introduced. At first, of course, 

confined to a ver)- small number of mcn wdto pursued 

studies independently and on their own initiative. ^ 

were no schools, no professional teachers, no orga 

pursuit of knowledge. . j j„r;nfrthc 

Contacts betw’ccn Japan and Korea continued du g 
succeeding centuries, but tlicrc is no record ot 1 

and consciously directed effort being made to m ^ 
eitlTicr the literary or material culture of the mamlan 
the time of the Empress jingo and Emperor Ojin 1 
fourth century of the Christian era. About this . 

peated the first fully authenticated personality “Vr ’’ 

of Japanese educition. According to the b ^ 

Prince Wakairatsuko obtained as his tutor a Kor^ n 
Achiki, and from Mm heard the name and learned the 
of the great Korean scholar, Wani. Want 
invited to come to Japan, and the rcma’mder of his h 
spent at the Imperial court. 


II. The Introduction of Chinese 
Calligraphy. 

Wani arrived in Japan in the year 405.'"’ 
taught the Chinese language, but was also made 
court recorder, so that for the first time a written recor 
official activities was prescr\'ed. Wani is thus 
have been “ the ancestor of the Fumi no Obito, or Chi 
of Writing ot hereditary class of official clerks and chro 


(1) Takajbina. 7>^ibcn ToJ^o 1S99. Book 11 . Qnp. TV. 

(2) Sansom. Japan. .A Short Cuitttral Hjstory*' Ijondon 1951 p. 55« rtf th« 

This date is disputed by the various authorities. Dr, t^hirrerfy editor ^ 
“ Oidlir^ Hjjfojy of Japamse EJfffafion *\ Ne»' York, 1876, has \Vam a 

Japan in the year 270. Sir George Sansom, however, brings to his . 3 

knowledge of the sources and a scholarly technique which have given ^ 
prominent position among the Japanese as well as the foreign histona»5 
Nippon, In eases of doubt, dicnciorc, his esrimate is invariably adopted. 
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dcrs.”**’ Within a few years the Record Office was further 
changed with the handling of tltc Imperial revenues, and it 
became perhaps tltc most important of all branches of gov- 
ernment. 

As native sdiolars were trained in the new language and 
in the art of writing, and as knowledge of Cliinese science 
became more widespread, the complete dependence upon 
Korean interpreters came to end, but even as late as 575 the 
considerable Japanese court is reported to have experienced 
difficult)* in reading messages received from Korea.'*’ So 
slowly did tlie knowledge of writing spread tliat even at die 
end of the scvcndi century redters were still commonly- 
used at the Japanese court. Thus, written records were 
still very scanty at the dmc the “ Kojiki ” was completed 
in yoz.'”’ Consequendy, it is unwise to read into the arrival 
and influence of Wani too great an immediate effect. It is 
indeed probable that for some generations the majority 
even of the responsible court offidais remained largely ig- 
norant of ^d uninterested in the new learning and its 
praedtioners. " But die arrival of Wani, and his employ- 
ment at Court, meant the official adopdon of the Chinese 
written language for offidal purposes. It meant the 
beginning of records, or registers, of edicts and written 
orders, and so promoted the development of central 
authority. It created in due course a class of literates com- 
peting with the military families in presdge. It made pos- 
sible the more rapid absorpdon of Chinese culture, which 
was a culture bound up -with the written word ; and it pre- 
pared the way for the introduedon more than a century 
later of a new religion and a new pliilosophy wliich could 
hardly have been transferred by die medium of speech.”'^’ 

Perhaps the most important mmdiate result of Wani’s 
arrival was the widespread introduedon of certain Chinese 
and Korean crafts, pardcularly in die arts of weaving, sew- 


(1) hiomharA. op. (it. p. 29. 

(2) llii. p. 31. 

(3) Sansom. op. at. pp. 19, 62. 

(4) Sansom. op. at. p. 35. 
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ing, metal-wotk and carpentry. The 
techniques upon the more primitive customs or the J p 
must have been very great. . , . , of 

At or about the time of Ward’s arrival in pj. 

his early successors brought to this country the Rong , 
Analects of Confucius, thus providmg the basis tor a 
gious revolution which compared in magnitude wi 
intellectual and material changes resulting from the 
importations of the period. These Analects, together 
the five major classics which followed (the Odes, 
nuals, the Rites, the Changes, and the Spring and An 
Chronicle) became the text-books of Japanese scholar R 
and even to the present day they ate perhaps the fflOS 
portant single element in the training of a scholar. 

, Thus it may be seen that the introduction of 
learning provided a new stimulus to Japanese rnate 
civilization and introduced new philosophical and 
concepts. But its most important contribution t^as 
gift of a written language. _ , 

Reference has already been made to the handicap . 
which the Japanese people have suffered as a result of tn 
failure to invent their own system of writing. As this su 
ject recurs like a discordant refrain throughout thp who 
of Japanese history it is advisable to consider it in sod 
det^ at the very outset. 

The sounds used in speaking the Japanese language are 
few in number and comparatively simple in characte • 
They are admirably suited to alphabetical notation, 
plight have been far simpler for Japanese scholars to 
invent a suitable native alphabet rather than to g® 
through the tortuous, infin itely complicated, confusing 
and inexact process of adapting to Japanese use the 
cumbrous system of Chinese ideographs. Yet the latdt 
was the policy adopted and “ the chief obstacle to the 
rapid spread of writing in Japan was the sheer technics 
difficulty of representing words in an agglutinated, poly* 


(t) Taka:bima. op. cit. Chap. TV. 
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syllabic lan^age like Japanese by signs standing for the 
monosyllabic words of Chinese, a difficulty magnified by 
the dissimilarity between Chinese and Japanese sounds. 
Pending tlie development of a suitable method — and this 
was, in effect, not evolved for centuries — ^for a Japanese to 
benefit fully by the Chinese script he must learn the Chinese 
language, a language differing as vddely as possible from 
Japanese in vocabulary, syntax and idiom.”'^’ 

Having decided to employ the Chinese characters in tlie 
writing of the Japanese language, the early scholars of 
Japan were faced with a number of serious difficulties. The 
Chinese characters are ideographs and stand not for sounds, 
but for words. If the Japanese scholar wished to record 
the meaning of a character “ there was as a rule no diffi- 
culty for, to take a simple example, the symbol Ui stands for 
“ mountain,” and will serve as w^ for the Japanese word 
jatfia as the Chinese word sban^ (pronounced “san” in 
Japanese), since both have the same meaning — ^just as the 
symbol 3 stands equally for " five ” “ cinq ” or “ funf ”, 
according to the language of the context. ... At first the 
choice of characters to represent Japanese syllables was a 
matter of individual fancy, and it may be imagined that in 
the beginning there was great confusion. The subsequent 
history of tliek phonetic script is a gradual progress towards 
unif ormity, but even to-day the ideal of one symbol for one 
sound and one soimd for one symbol, though it has been 
approached, has not been reached.”‘“’ 

Fortunatdy, Chinese words are in most cases monosyl- 
labic and the Chinese characters could thus be employed 
to represent sounds. The “ Kojiki ” for example is written 
with Chinese ideographs representing not what they ori- 
ginally meant but standing for the corresponding sounds. 
From this it might appear that the Japanese people should 
be able to read Chinese without difficulty, but as the Japa- 
nese pronunciation of Chinese sounds soon became cor- 


(1) Scnsom. cp.dt. pp. 62-3. 

(2) Sarjon. op. cit. pp. 134-5. 
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rupted, and as the Chinese themselves 

the promindation of their words, the modern 

Japanese pronunciations of the same characters are 

' Unfortunately, the two uses of the Chinese ch^a^^ 
were not kept distinct by the eady Japanese scno ’ 
the result that in the same text some characters 
read as sounds and some as words. This admis^ 
continued to the present day, when the ordinary 
written and printed Japanese combines a ^eat m^y 
characters used as words, with two kinds or 
variants of the original Chinese characters whi^ ^ 
ployed to represent sounds. These vadants (Ka 
and Hira-gana) deserve a brief note of explanation, as 
concdvable that they may eventually offer a 
this petpledng problem. Their development ^ . 
explained by Baron Kikuchi as follows : “ On ^ 
duction of Chinese literature into Japan, they (me 
acters) were made use of in two different ways. One 



them by their Japanese equivalents. In using 
sounds there gradually came to be introduced a certain 
method, so t^t certain characters were constantly g 

particular Japanese sounds. The ways of writing ^ ^ 
sound characters were gradually modified, so that they 
to be often quite different from the original forms, and ^ 
were different ways of modification, which have given 
to two different sets of characters for the Japanese alphas • 
These letters of the Japanese alphabet are known 
(which means “ borrowed name ”, as they were 
borrowed ” ftom the Chinese to be used not in ^ 
original sigiuficance but as signs of Japanese soimds). 
modifimtion gave rise to hira-gana and another to ^ 
kana”’'-'' This development has also been described ; 


(i) 


PP* II. 165. 
,64-5. 


Sec also l^^no * 
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Alurray as follows : “ In ‘ Kojiki a history of Japan, 
and * hlanyoshu a collection of Japanese poetr}% Chinese 
characters were indeed used, but only as phoncti(3 of the 
Japanese sounds. As the square and unabbreviated form 
of the Chinese characters, however, consisted of so great a 
number of strokes as to occasion much pcrple.'dty contrac- 
tions and abbreviadons were made ; and so, after many 
and probably gradual changes, the characters assumed a 
permanent form called Hira-gana, more or less different 
from the original. In some other characters a part only of 
the original was retained, Ica\ang out the more complicated 
part of the origin.al, for the sake of convenience in writing. 
These abbreviated characters, being verj^ simple, soon as- 
sumed a permanent form. Such was the ongin of Kat.a- 
kana, or side-letters.”'” 

Some indication of the problem with which the Japa- 
nese student is faced may be obtained from the preceding 
paragraphs. But its full difficulty only becomes apparent 
when it is realized tliat there are in aU some fijty itmsand 
Chinese characters, and of them at least three thousand are in 
common use. Some of these characters, moreover, “ have 
two or three, somedmes five or six different meanings so 
that the learning of three thousand amounts really to that 
of more than ten thousand.”'*’ Even this docs not state 
the full complc.xity of the situadon, for, again to quote 
Baron Kikuchi, “ to know a Cliincse character involves a 
knowledge of its sounds, of wliich there may be several, 
and of its meanings, of which also there may be several (in 
the same way as with English words). You must know 
besides how to write it, which is a quite different thing 
from knowing it by sight, just as you might know an Eng- 
lish word by sight and yet make mistaJkes in spelling it, 
which is by no means an easy matter, as some of the char- 
acters are exceedingly complicated. Moreover, there are 


(1) Murray, op.cit. — ^p. 133. See also Fojioka “The Japar.est Lau^a^e” in 
Ohtma “Fifty Years of Nes' Japan", 2 Vols. J^itdcn 1909. _ Vol. I. p. 8. 

(2) Professor Tanakadatc, the authority on Romaji, as quoted in Brown “Japan 
in tbt World of Today," N. Y. 1928 p. XI3- 
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severd styles of writing the same X“*tte 

ordinaiy educated man should know at least thiee. 
formal or reeular, semi-cursive and cutsive. 

“ Then there is the difficulty of the Yan- 

nr rather of grammars between spoken and y^tten 1 

I do lot mean, diffeieoce such as would naturaUy 
Sse in any language betv^ecn the two, but one of 
^ rtimlen language, dte cpistol^;* 

£mm the otdinaiy in mmy unpomnt ’Xjuu^ni 

classical Japanese agam differs mgra^a^^ 

rrt::7eZTjer& gta.^a«^ 

edementaiy schools : the spoten written and 

style of written language, mu m 

spoken anguages we have “S3 ol toferiots; 

accotdkrj as we address our supenoK, q > jjjgaus easy 

which c 4 ten have to learn, but “Tdl *e 

to acquire. A movement is now 

unification tc the written and spoken ? ’ t 

the use of tht-tyie of spoken lan^ge m 

are great diffiSues in^e way of such a reform, oia 

os£sicd ,s.yir,„“ ..otush eacept on spe<^ 

or in special cl -^ons. Meanwhile, ^ 

W to be takeiPO^ ^ of the Ian 

guage. 


mperativc, lu<- — j 

Chinese avni^— -- — ^ endched the com- 
paratively barren lang thcmg - . , -v/ords, new 

ideas, new sh^es ^i of Japan -Ibe ac- 
quirement of the abih^yjations cits was 

in itseif a training m arGs ^g Chin^ S Position 

in the re^ of Japanese gggjon. t ^ to 

calligrapl^s often a sourf^gt^cs which is , -g 

SSTatl accustomed to thn^^j^jg^ to those 
^ ^ ;ir; ■ the ability to wnte^^ 

(1) jakL'bi.-cp.al. 

(2) pp. 166-169- 
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mote than a tool rather tlian as the exercise of an art. To 
^ the Japanese each beautiful square ideograph is a study in 
pure form — an exercise in abstract design with no ulterior 
motive of depiction or representation. To write beauti- 
fully “ is to solve fundamental problems of art. The line 
must be cunningly placed, it must be in just rdation to its 
feUows, and though it may pass from strength to softness 
it may never falter but must be alive throughout its length. 

. . . To a discerning eye such modulations, under the sure 
touch of a master, can give as profound satisfaction as the 
most harmonious blend of colour. In Japan therefore 
calligraphy is not a mere handicraft but an art, the sister 
and not the handmaid of painting.”'^’ 

It is unfortunate that the Japanese were unable to obtain 
tlie training in aesthetics wMA resulted from the adoption, 
of the Chinese script, without at the same time suffering 
from the undeniable practical handicap which its importa- 
tion made inevitable. Yet, while emphasizing to the full 
the artistic and spiritual vdues derived from the Chinese 
characters, their adoption still remains the great tragedy in 
the educational history of Japan. 

Various solutions to the problem of the written language 
have from time to time been proposed by Japanese states- 
men and scholars. Mr. (later Viscount) Mori, hlinister of 
Education in the first Ito Cabinet, carried away by the 
amazing changes taking place in Japanese life, and impressed 
by the obvious handicap imposed by the language diffi- 
culty, proposed the complete abandonment of both written 
and oral Japanese and tiie immediate and universal intro- 
duction of English. This proposal, however, was too 
radical even for his iconoclastic generation. Societies were 
formed, however, to advocate the exclusive use of the Kana, 
and others proposed tlie introduction of Romaji-Japanese 
words phonetically represented by Roman letters.'^J For 
some years towards tlie end of the 19th and the beginning 
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1 these societies made notable progress, 

of the aodi Century came as a by-product 

but with Ae nationa advocates lost enthusiasm and 

of the World nevertheless reasonable to 

dwindled m ‘ .^iiich they represent will again 

assume that the itself has moved far in the direction 

develop. Even expected that Japan will 

of allow this handicap to remain un- 

fbt effect upon the modern educational sys- 

modified. failure to evolve a simple and practical 

tem of m be considered in later chapters. It ‘ 

native alp Uiof in the lio-ht nf Tannnese hisfnrv a- 



the statement that it is one of “ the tragedies of 
ntal history that the Japanese genius did not a thousand 
°ears ago arise to this invention. Certainly when one 
considers the truly appalling system which in the course of 
centuries they did evolve, that immense and intricate ap- 
paratus of signs for recording a few dozen little syllables, 
one is inclined to think that the western alphabet is perhaps 
the greatest triumph of the human mind.”>“^ 


III. Early Educational Institutions 

The introduction of writing made possible the develop- 
ment of a new type of civilization in Japan. Along with 
the importation of this mechanical art came a wide variety 
of intellectual and spidtual stimuli, the effects of which, 
both good and bad, have lasted to the present day. 

Confucianism with its ethical concepts was easily in- 
corporated into the religious and governmental creeds of 
Japan. ^ Its emphasis upon filial piety and the expression of 
this spirit in governmental forms was readily appreciated 
and quickly accepted by the people of Japan.‘^> Buddhism, 

(1) It is worth noting that certain Japanese business firms now conduct their 

not only with foreign customets, but among themselves in English, 
the advantages of brevity and exactness are too great to forgo because of 
any national sentiment of this nature* 

(2) Sensom. — op. cif. 

(3) Taktda. ISIjppotj Kyoihisbt. 1954. Chap. I. 
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on the contraiy, 'wdth its well-defined religious philosophy 
was not so easily reconciled with the native Shinto doct- 
rines. Neverdieless, its influence gradually spread, and 
during the reign of tlie Emperor Kimmei in tlie mid^e of 
tlie sixth century Imperial recognition was granted to the 
new religion, when the Emperor accepted a gift consisting 
of an image of Shaka Butsu and certain Buddhist scriptures 
from die Prince of Kudara in Korea.^^’ It was not, how- 
ever, until the regency of Prince Shotoku that the Imperial 
Family took any active steps to propagate and foster the 
growA of Buddhism. The powerful Soga family was the 
centre of Buddliist power in Japan, and it was under its 
influence that die Imperial Prince was first persuaded to 
study and later to accept the doctrines of the alien faith. 
But die conversion of the Regent did not of itself reconcile 
the opposing forces, and this did not take place until the 
famous Gyogi Bosatsu succeeded in the 8th Century in 
effecting a reconciliation of the divergent theologies of 
Buddhism and Shinto. This was done most thoroughly 
and effectively by identifying the old gods and goddesses 
of Japan with the Buddliist deities. This indirect but 
higlily effective solution of the difficulty is characteristic of 
botii the metliods and the achievements of Japan. In this 
case, moreover, it established a precedent of religious 
toleration which has been maintained with remarkable 
consistency (in spite of tlie Christian persecution) through- 
out the religious history of Japan.'"’ 

Prince Shotoku (j 72-621, A. D.) deserves more than pass- 
ing mention in any history of Japanese education, since it 
was under tlie influence of his enthusiasm that the first 
school was established.'®’ It is true that this school was at- 
tached to a Buddhist temple, and that it was designed not 
for the dissemination of secular learning but for the instruc- 


(1) hUtriocb. op. cit. pp. 110-112. 

(2) Takeia. op. at. Oiap. II. 
hbirdocb. op. cit. pp. 192-3. 

(5) Connected \rith the Horyu Yakutnonji (Gokumonji) Temple which was built 
in 60S. Sec Lombsrti. op. cit. — p. 38. 
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tion of priests, yet it did set a precedent which was soon 
followed by the establishment of schools by the Emperors 
Kotoku and Tenchi (668-671, A. D.),'’’ and fifty years later, 
by the fiindation of the first university at Kara (c. 670). 
Prince Shotoku also promulgated the first approximation 
of a written code of laws. (The Constitution of 17 Ar- 
ticles). These took the form of regulations or sugges- 
tions for tlie moral guidance of all those who served under 
him, and they were essentially didactic rather than legisla- 
tive, based on an appeal to conscience rather than the 
threat of legal sanctions. It is significant that the moral 
and ethical elements which are so prominent in all Japanese 
education, and in tlie theories of all Japanese educators, were 
first systematically expounded in these injunctions issued 
in the year 604 by Prince Shotoku,'-’ 

By the end of the sixth century the Japanese Court began 
to send students direct to China to study Confucianism, 
Buddhism, the Chinese language, and tlie various arts and 
sciences of which inklings had been received through the 
medium of Korea.'” This official encouragement to study 
abroad bears a very dose resemblance to the policy of the 
Government during the early years of the Meiji era when for 
die second time Japan set out consdously and determinedly 
to acquire the learning of an alien civilization. In one year 
(654) as many as two hundred and forty students were sent 
abroad by the Emperor Kotoku.'” Among the students sent 
by Prince Shotoku were Takamuku, hlinabushi and a priest, 
Bin. Takamuku remained in China for thir ty years and the 
others for ten. Later, Takamuku and Bin were given pro- 
fessional appointments by the Emperor Kotoku; thus they 
were the first native Japanese to be so honoured. The 
fact that these appointments were made in the year 645 
proves the existence of centres of instruction at that time, 
although the first definite record of the appointment of a 

(i) lombard, op. 26. 

(3) P?' 7-7- 

(4) Lombard, op. at . — p. 42. ‘ 
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school-director (Fumiyano-kami) is as late as 664, when 
the Emperor Tenchi appointed Kishitsu Shushin, a native 
of Korea to that post.'^’ 

By the middle of the 7th Century there is evidence of a 
“University Department” in the Court government but 
it is not until the great reforms resulting from the introduc- 
tion of Chinese learning culminated in the “ Taihoryo ” or 
“ Code of the Taiho Era ” that any clear picture of the edu- 
cational activities of the court can be obtained. This code 
of laws, which was introduced between the years 662 and 
671, covered every phase of administration, dvil, military, 
judicial, educational and religious, and was so far-reaching 
in its influence on subsequent history that Count Okuma, 
with pardonable exaggeration, has compared it in import- 
ance with the Justinian Code.'** 

Tlie educational provisions of the “ Tailioryo ” provided 
for the instruction of the sons of officials who alone received 
civil education. Those who desired to become priests were 
trained in the temples and monasteries. A University was 
established in the Capital and a school was organized in 
each province. Only children of families of the 5 th rank or 
liigher were allowed to attend the University, although 
exceptions might be made for children of faniilies of the 
sixth, seventh or eighth rank.'** Children of the hered- 
itary recorders were also admitted. The provincial 
schools were open only to the children of provincial offi- 
cials and those of special ability were allowed to proceed 
from the provincial schools to tlie University. It is, of 
course, apparent that these educational plans were designed 
not to provide a system of universal education but to 
train certain selected men of approved families for Govern- 
ment service.'*' Throughout this period, and for long after- 
wards “ except in the case of the priesthood, learning and 
office alike were strictly confined to a numerically insig- 


(i) liinrdocb. op. cit. — ^pp. 145-147. Murray, op. cit. — pp. 148-149. 
(i) Okuma. op. cit. — ^p. 116. Mitraocb. op. cit. — p. 158. 

(3) Kikiicbi. op. cit. — p. 15. Okuma. op. cit. pp. 117-118. 

(4) Sato, op. cit. — Chap. IV. 
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this system "was uncertain, variable and inexact. More- 
over, it depended to too large an extent upon the goodwill 
of the governmental or provincial officials, and the security 
of the school funds was seriously threatened by ftequent 
frauds and speculations, A number of successful prosecu- 
tions give evidence of the efforts made by the Government 
to extirpate these dishonest officials, but it cannot be said 
that the finances of this early educational system were 
ever satisfactorily organized. 

Students in attendance at the University or provincial 
schools were usually provided with food and the necessary 
text-books (insofar as books were ever available) and were 
exempt from all obligations of military service, public 
labour or taxation.*” The full term for a successful student 
was nine years. Students were graded as the result of 
examinations into three classes. Those who for three suc- 
cessive years fell into the lowest group were then expelled. 
The higher governmental posts were given only to those 
who had good scholastic records — a policy which has been 
followed more or less rigorously down to the present day. 

As has been suggested above, the fact that admission to 
the schools and university was confined to students of the 
upper social ranks had two important results. It drove the 
able and ambitious children of plebian families into the 
temple and monastery schools and clerical life ; and it 
resulted in a paucity of really able administrators for Gov- 
ernmental posts. So serious did tins condition become 
that in the year 827 Miyako Hamka, professor of composi- 
tion, addressed the following appeal to the Emperor : 


«lt is feared that scholars of the art of composition may 
cease to be produced, if this branch of study be, as it is now, 
hmited to men of high birth only, since men of noble birth 
cannot be expected always to be men of talent, nor ate men of 
g^t talent necessarily of noble birth. Still mote, the Univer- 
«ty IS a place where talent ought to be cherished and intelli- 
gence nourished ; and, besides, what the scholars consider 


<i) 


L^ffibard. 
number, an 


. P* 52. The bool^ were, of course, in manuscript, few in 
u otten inaccurate in text. SceOhima. op.dt. — p. 128. 
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their hope and honour is that talent alone is cared for by 
rulers in choosing men, so that one who is a mere common 
domestic in the morning may be raised to the station of Mini- 
ster of State in the evening.” 

This is tlie first record in Japanese history of any recogni- 
tion of die desirability of general education. Unfortunately, 
Haruka’s plea was without result, although there are re- 
cords of a single school established in 828 to wliich students 
were admitted without restrictions based on rank. This 
school, however, taught only calligraphy and the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism and Confucianism. 

Reference should also be made to the private schools 
which were established in Kyoto during the eighth and 
ninth centuries.'^’ These schools were apparently affiliated 
with tlie University, tliough just what connection existed 
has not been made quite clear. Each of these schools was 
founded by and designed primarily for the education of the 
members of one of the great ruling families, such as the 
Sugawara, Tachibana, Fujiwara, Oye and Arihara.'®’ Dur- 
ing the eighth and the first half of the ninth centuries 
literary education was recognized as an essential part of the 
training of the upper classes. “ So long as writing ap- 
peared as a mere mechanical accomplishment, a craft not 
mucli different from say, weaving or painting, it might be 
left to clerks. It was when it was seen to be the vehicle for 
a new religion and a new political philosophy that it first 
became essential to the ruling classes.”'®’ Unfortunately, 
this impulse, even when fortified by the emotional stimulus 
of Buddhism did not persist for any considerable lengtli of 
time. By the middle of the nindi century evidences of 
decay were apparent.'*’ 

Brfore considering the causes of the decline of learning, 
reference should be made to another aspect of the literary 
accomplishments of the period imder discussion. About 


(i) Nahino. op, n't. Part II. Chap. 3. MurAicb. op. cit. p. 129. 
(a) Murdoch, op. cit. pp. 229-230. Ohetca. op. cit, p. uS. 

(3) Sansom. op. cit. — p. 63. 

(4) Nakatio. op. cit. Part III. Chap. 1. 
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interests became progressively centred in music, etiquette, 
literature, and intrigue to the detriment of sound educa- 
tion and moral standards. Outside tlic Court a num- 
ber of powerful and ambitious provincial lords engaged in 
a constant and rutUcss struggle for supremacy within the 
feudal society which was gradually taking form. As Japa- 
nese history for five hundred years witnessed the collateral 
and contentious existence of these two social elements, and 
as between tliem real learning was almost obliterated, they 
deserve more than passing reference. Among the nobles 
of tlie Court (Kuge) there developed a pretentious, elegant, 
but essentially sterile entliusiasm for the more fasliionable 
and precious, but less fundamental forms of artistic expres- 
sion. It is not without significance that the court ladies — 
women who knew little or nothing of life outside their own 
sheltered homes — became the most famous and most suc- 
cessful exponents of the minor arts which flourished in that 
artificial atmosphere. In the composition of Chinese 
verse and Japanese poems, in dancing, in calligraphy, in 
painting on silk and other typical arts of tlicir period and 
their class, the ladies of the court were preeminently suc- 
cessful.'*’ Nor did the Court officials make any serious 
effort to halt these decadent tendencies. Murdoch has 
described the nobility of the period in no flattering terms. 
He says that tliey “ found it more congenial to act as the 
arbiters of taste and fashion in clothes and exotic belles- 
lettres than to spend laborious days holding provincial and 
district officers to a strict discharge of their onerous re- 
sponsibilities. Instead of forming a school of administra- 
tors witli a stern sense of public duty and a creed of honest 
work, they reared an ever-pullulating brood of greedy, 
needy, frivolous dilletante — ^as often as not foxilly licentious, 
utterly effeminate, incapable of any wordiy achievement, 
but witlial the polished exponents of liigh breeding and 
correct ‘form’. Now and then a better man did occa- 
sionally emerge ; but one just man is impotent to avert the 


(1) Ohma. op. at. p. 120. 
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doom of an intellectual Sodom. iVnd the one just man not 
infrequendf appeared in the shape of a portentously learned 
but hopelessly arid and frigid pedant. And it was from 
those formed in the great aristocratic schools of Kyoto that 
the public service w'as to be recruited. A pretty showing, 
indeed, these pampered minions and bepowdered poetasters 
might be expected to make as administrators in the wilds of 
Echigo or the Kwanto, Even if honestly inclined — ^which 
in the majority of cases he was not — such an official found 
himself unfitted by his training to grapple with the stem 
realities of the situation. One result was that great stretches 
of the Empire were soon seething with disorder that oc- 
casionally threatened to assume the dimensions of 
anarchy.”^*’ 

This relaxation of power at the centre was both a cause 
and an effect of the growing turbulence in the provinces. 
Although Japan has never known a Pax Romana, the coun- 
try was now going through a period of stress and reorgani- 
zation very similar to the growth of feudal society in Europe 
subsequent to the destruction of Roman power. Through- 
out the provinces the weaker individuals in growing num- 
bers commended their lives and their services to the more 


powerful lords in return for the hope, and in some cases 
the substance, of protection. The provincial rulers in turn 
engaged in almost constant warfare, basing their fortunes 
and the future upon the sword. Near the top of this chaotic 
society a few powerful families used every weapon of force, 
intrigue and cunning to extend their domains to achieve 
that final culmination of feudal power, the control of the 
Imperial Court, 


The competitive growth of the power and the pretensions 
of mch fer^es as that of Fujiwara, Taira and ACnamoto, 
V7ith their inevitable concentration of interest upon mili- 
■^ty and political activity brought with them a rapid 
aeckne in scholarship, industry and art. In such circum- 
stances education was among the first interests to suffer. 
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Funds originally designed for scholastic purposes were 
diverted to less attractive ends, while graft, chicanery, and 
maladministration were rife among those charged with the 
control of the educational system. By tlie beginning of 
the loth Centuiy the central government had almost entirely 
lost its entliusiasm for education, and was devoting what 
rernained of its vitiated energies to tlie difficult task of 
maintaining a semblance of tlie Imperial control over the 
rude but powerful nobles who were everywhere engaged in 
bloodshed. 

Even before the year 900 the Fujiwara family had gained 
the cliief position of influence in the Court circles of Kyoto, 
altliough beyond the radius of Imperial command the great 
military farnilies led by Taira and Minamoto exerted tlie 
power with litde reference to tlie decrees of the Court.'^’ 
For three hundred years the Fujiwara family, by reliance 
upon its dual policy of forcing its daughters as consorts 
upon the Imperial princes, and by using for its own aggran- 
dizement a large share of the Imperial revenues, succeeded 
in retaining its position as the most powerful single influ- 
ence among the many competing interests. But even 
during tlie period of Fujiwara prominence the nation as a 
whole was seldom really at peace. 

As the feudal system took definite form in the nth, 12th 
and 13 th Centuries, Japanese society tended to crystallize 
in its vertical bonds while strife continued on the horizontal 
planes. The whole system, moreover, was based on force, 
and by force alone could it be maintained. Inevitably a 
new standard of comparative values was gradually evolved 
to justify the theories upon which society was based. 
Learning was neglected and despised as adnffiation for the 
arts and virtues of war increased. Of tins period it is 
reported that on one occasion, when an Imperial message 
had been sent to a military force of 5,000 men, only one man 
was found who could interpret the written commands.'"’ 


(i) Mori. “ Education in Japan ” JV. Y. 1873. p. XVII. 

Murdoch, op. cit. Chap. IX. 

(a) Ohana. op. cit. p. 12. 
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Kamakura, wliich was selected as the new seat of govern- 
ment by Yoritomo in 1190 was, after the death of Yoritomo 
liimself, notorious for an almost complete absence of learn- 
ing. The Kyoto schools and University were dying a 
gradual death, and by 1300 in all eastern Japan there were 
only two centres of instruction, the Asliikaga College and 
the Kanazawa Library^’ After the wars of the period of 
Onin (1467-1468) not a trace of the University temained.^^’ 


IV. The Dark Ages. 


With brief moments of reform the decline in the arts and 
education continued throughout the strident period of the 
Ashikaga shogunate^^’ (1336-1573), and it was not until 
Nobunaga seized power that any serious effort was made to 
encourage learning and the crafts. Even- Nobunaga could 
only enforce his will over a small fraction of the territory 
of Japan, and it was not until Hideyoshi had completed 
his work of consolidation that lyeyasu Tokugawa was able 
to reestablish the foundations of a national system of educa- 
tion. 

Although the record of the centuries from the year 1000 
to the year 1600 was so dark, there were occasional and 
fitful gleams that gave evidence of a persistent if over- 
shadowed and divided interest in the arts and learning of a 
more peaceful and a more enlightened day. 

The library built about 1300 by Akitoki Kanazawa, and 
another built fifty years later by Norizane Uyesugi, pre- 
served much of the learning of earlier scholars, and provided 
an asylum for those few but determined searchers after 
knowledge whose enthusiasm triumphed over the vicissi- 
tudes and discouragements of their time. The founders of 
these libraries and their associates and successors were 
members of the Buddhist priesthood ; the institutions were 
fostered and protected by the Church. Nor was this the 


(1) Sansom. op, cit. 

(2) Mttrraj, op, cit. 

(3) hiori, op, cit. 


p. 338. See also Ohmta pp. 121-2. 
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only contribution of Buddhism to the preservation of 
learning. Having been given as early as the loth Century 
a monopoly of the right to teach, the priests repaid the 
trust reposed in them by organizing schools in connection 
with their temples, and it was due to their schools more th^n 
to any other cause that learning did not entirely disappear 
from Japanese life. During the years of tlie government’s 
patronage of education the Buddhist clergy played a prom- 
inent but by no means leading part ; but during the period 
of governmental negligence tiie priesthood was almost 
alone in preserving the tradition of learning. The only 
exception to this rule, if it may be called an exception, was 
the Ashikaga School which developed a certain restricted 
influence during tlie 14th and 15 th Centuries. The fortunes 
of this school, which had originally been founded in 1160, 
were advanced by the influence of tlie more enlightened 
members of the Ashikaga family, but after 1460 it also fell 
xmder the administration of the priesthood. Not only all 
executive positions, but all teadiing posts were held by 
priests. This school was designed primarily to train the 
younger members of the Ashikaga family, although it was 
not confined exclusively to this task, since in the early i6th 
Century it is reported to have had no fewer than 3000 
students enrolled at one tirne.*^’ Although the Ashikaga 
School undoubtedly did exert a restricted influence on the 
uncongenial life of its time, it is chiefly important because it 
was unique in being, for part of its existence at least, under 
secular control. All the other schools of its time (and 
there were few that deserve the designation) were entirely 
controlled by the Church, and almost exclusively concerned 
in the tr ainin g of candidates for the priesthood. Among 
these ecclesiastical scliools reference should perhaps be made 
to the celebrated monastery schools on Mt. Koya (near 
Osaka) and Mt. Hiyei (near Kyoto).^"’ 

Professor Lombard has well summarized the liistory of 
Japanese education during the Dark Ages in these terms : 


(1) Sanson, op. at. p. 366. 

(2) Murilocb. op. at. p. 154. 
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“ Education had not ceased to exist ; but it flourished only 
in the retirement of temples and under the fostering care of 
those who escaped the enervating luxury of the Court on 
the one hand and the rude might of unorganized soldiery 
on the other. The slender thread of literary culture was 
held unbroken by Buddhist priests who made their abiding 
place a school and gathered into careful keeping books that 
would otherwise have been lost.”^*’ 

On the state of society in general during the century 
preceding the beginning of the Tokugawa eta a thoughtful 
historian has written as follows : “ The plotting and 
counter-plotting, the universal distrust^ the total disregard 
of principle, the neglect of learning, agriculture and com- 
merce, the bitter misery of the age . . . defy all descrip- 
tion. The whole country was a scene of desolation un- 
precedented in Japanese annals. The sons of noblemen to 
whom war was distasteful fled to the mountains. The 
merchants, artisans and agriculturists dragged out a- weary 
existence xonwiUing to die, yet seeing nothing for which to 
live.”*® 

Although the intense preoccupation of the Japanese 
people with militery activities did little to strengthen the 
intellectual capacity or moral perception of the people as a 
whole, it did perhaps have a beneficial influence in emphasiz- 
ing such virtues as physical endurance, tenacity of purpose, 
bravery in danger, intense loyalty and devotion to duty and 
those other quahties which have become associated with the 
name of the samurai class.*® 


V. Education under the Tokugawas. 


It is difficult to recall in the history of any land so ex- 
traordinary a coincidence as the almost simultaneous ap- 
pearance in the latter half of the i6th Century of three 
such noteworthy figures in the military and administrative 


JPP- 67-8. See also Takaibima op. dt. Cbao V 
W ^Jcof'fqpotomima^osbi”. ^rd Editim. Kobe "p. 7. 

(5) On military training see ra/o. op.eif. Chap. V ’ 
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history of Japan. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu, bom 
respectively in 1533, 1336 and 1342, transformed among 
them tlie civilization of Japan, and inaugurated an era of 
230 years of comparative prosperity, of revived interest in 
die art of learning, and of dmost unintermpted peace. 
Towering ambition made effective by exceptional ability 
and iron determination raised Nobunaga from a petty lord- 
ship to the personal control of all centrS Japan. Hideyoshi 
(a man of extraordinary genius), building on tlie foundation 
prepared by Nobimaga, deposed the last of die Ashikaga 
shoguns, and before his death established his authority 
over the whole of Japan.'^’ Furdier, by his invasion of 
Korea, Hideyoslii brought the people of Japan again into 
direct and active contact with continental culture. Indeed, 
tills war has been jusdy described as “ the most immediate 
incentive to the culturd revival ” which Japan experienced 
in the 17th Century.'®’ Thus was the way prepared for 
lyeyasu Tokugawa who, with his capacity for war and liis 
genius in promoting the arts of peace, was to establish so 
firmly die ascendency of his family tiiat, strengthened by die 
individual virtues of as extraordinary a succession of rulers 
as die world has seen, it remained in command of the destiny 
of Japan for over two hundred and fifty years. 

lyeyasu was barely established in his audiority before he 
began to fan into flame those persistent but hidden sparks 
of learning diat had survived die storm of the six centuries 
of strife.'®’ Priests were now employed to copy Chinese 
and Japanese books, and men of learning were patronized 
and schools endowed. Temple schools were not only 
tolerated but encouraged, while in all the great fiefs the 
daimyos, stimulated by the example of theic great preceptor, 
established schools for the training of theic own farmhes 
and die sons of tiieir leading samurais. 

A stirring and beneficial competition developed among 
die various schools, and students of ability were accorded 


(1) On HidcyosW see Deninj. op. d/. 

(2) Yokoyama. " Kituei Kyoikiisbi". To^ igo^. p. 2. 
(5) Ibid. Chap. I. Sect. II. 
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laurels for academic acHevements -which, had previously 
been reserved for the re-ward of military pro-wess. Within 
a few years of his conclusive victory at Sekigahara in 1600, 
lyeyasu, influenced by the personality and doctrines of the 
famous Confudan scholar Baaan Hayashi, established a 
school under his personal supervision in Kyoto and ap- 
pointed Seikwa to the headship. From that time on the 
Qiu Hsi (Shushi) interpretation of the Confudan doctrines, 
popularized and expounded by Seikwa, was -virtuaJly adopt- 
ed as the ofSdal school of thought, and the Kyoto School, 
particularly under the direction of Razan Hayashi, Seikwa’s 
nominated successor, exerted a profound influence over 
the course of Japanese thought. From these men and from 
this school the scholarship of the Tokugawa period derived 
much of its direction and stiU more of its inspiration.*^’ 

In addition to his encouragement of schools, lyeyasu 
began a personal investigation into the history of Japan 
with spedai reference to problems of Government and ad- 
ministration. In this also he was aided by Razan Hayashi, 
to whom further reference is made later. As a result of his 
studies, lyeyasu conceived an enthusiasm for printing which 
led to the introduction of foreign tjjpes and books. For a 
time it appeared almost as though another revival of learn- 
ing based on foreign importations was about to begin. 
“ In his so-called Legacy or ‘ Testament ’ it is stated that 
the culture and learning of Japan being behind those of 
other coimtries, schools should be established in the inter- 
ests of the country’s reputation, and that, since from his 
youth to the assumption of the Shogunate, what he had 
always held most sacred was neither money nor jewels, but 
excellence of moral character, his descendants should carry 
out his intention by always observing the golden rule which 
says : ‘ Human happiness may naturally be found in learn- 
ing and should be sought therein.’ The measures he 
adopted for the encouragement of culture and learning were 
four, namelj', investigation of old books and documents, 


(I) 
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employment of learned men, the establishmetit of schools 
and tlie publication of books.”'^’ In writing to the Imperial 
Court, moreover, lyeyasu declared that “ education should 
be the first concern of tlie Emperor,” and in his instruction 
to the Samurais he advised them “ to give heed to literature, 
tactics, archery and horsemanship.”^^’ The cultural revival 
that was made possible by the achievements of Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi, and which began under the rule of lyeyasu 
“ ended the general stagnation of the previous age and en- 
couraged the spirit of adventure both in deed Rud in litera- 
ture.”'®’ 

lyeyasu’s interest in learning was, however, always sub- 
ordinate to his determination to preserve the authority of 
his family and his office. Thus, after a brief period, during 
wliich intercourse with Europe tlirough the agencies of 
missionaries and traders was encouraged, the Shogun began 
to fear for the stability of his r%ime if foreign ideas of 
iiberty and progress were allowed unrestiicted taAxy into 
Japan.'*’ The activities of the Christian missionaries 'were, 
moreover, in many cases sufficient to strain the patience of 
even the most generous and hospitable of hosts- Not only 
did the missionaries despise and attack the accepted reli- 
gious beliefs of the Japanese, but they imported into the 
mission fields of Japan the theological and nationalistic 
conflicts of their native lands in Europe. Protestant against 
Cathohc, Dutch opposed to Spaniards, Portuguese against 
French — ^the animosities of war-racked Europe lost none 
of their acerbity when transplanted by the missionaries and 
traders who sought personal, doctrinal and national ad- 
vantages in Japan by retailing the alleged crimes and atro- 
cities of their rehgious and commercial competitors. ^ The 
more the Japanese learned of the internal antmosities of 
Europe, and the part that was being played by the Christian 


(1) Obmia. op. cif. pp. 125-126. lyeyasu’s “ Legacy ” is printed in translation 
mhUtrclocb op.cit. pp. 796-814. 

(2) Ijornbard. op. cit. p. 75 ; Miirdoeb. Vol. II. p. 705. 
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churches in producing the abominable conditions -which 
characterized that continent in the i6th and 17th Centuries, 
the less attractive must have seemed the prospect of en- 
couraging more intimate relations. Above all, the cate- 
goric refusal of the Christian missionaries to recognize any 
value in the native faiths, their scorn of the divine preten- 
sions of the Imperial Family, and the subversive ideas of 
individual freedom and universal equality under the Father- 
hood of God which were inherent in the Christian doctrines 
united to alienate the sympathy of the rulers of Japan.'^’ 
In consequence of these facts barriers were soon raised 
against foreign ideas, and instead of a new renaissance, a 
great age of cultural enlightenment, the Tokugawa regime 
very quickly began to foster an educational policy which 
emphasized only the conservative and orthodox and es- 
sentially sterile ideals of ancient China and Japan. Thus, 
although lyeyasu was responsible for the revival of learning 
and for reestablishing the dignity of scholarship, he and his 
successors were also responsible for limiting the scope and 
restricting the objectives towards which scholars could 
direct their research and their ambitions. “ The years of 
the (Tokugawa) Shogunate were by no means years of 
intellectual stagnation ; but they were years in which con- 
sciously and unconsciously, a government system of educa- 
tion worked against the free thinking of independent 
scholars and held in check native instincts which in their 
growth nevertheless prepared the way for the overthrow of 
the usurping shogunate and the Restoration of i868.”‘“’ 
Razan Hayashd, who had been engaged by lyeyasu as 
historical councillor in 1605, was shortly given additional 
duties, which in turn increased until he was firmly estab- 
lished as an adviser to the Shogun on matters concerning 
education, a sort of precursor to the Minister of Education, 
and whose post as adviser became hereditary in his family.*®' 

this subject much material has been collected hy hlurdoib. oi>. cii., espe- 
Chap. XV 7 . ^ . r, 

op. dt. p. 74. 
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From his accession to this post it can be observed that moral 
training based on the Confucian ethics became divorced 
from ecclesiastical influences. Whereas during the pre- 
ceding centuries the Buddhist temples alone were the 
centres of instruction, and the priesthood was endowed 
with the exclusive right of teaching, from the early days of 
the Tokugawa era “ Confucian philosophy had an oSicial 
status and it may almost be regarded as having achieved the 
position of an established religion.”^^’ 

In 1633 die Shogun lyemitsu gave to Hayashi a grant of 
land where now stands Uyeno Park in Tokyo, upon which 
was founded an Academy which became, in 1690, the Uni- 
versity of Yedo. The Shoheiko (named after the birth- 
place of Confucius, which in Japanese is Shohei), although 
at first a private establishment, soon became a public institu- 
tion to which, however, the Hayashi family held hereditary 
rights to the principalship. A library and temple were 
founded in conjunction with the school, and the establish- 
ment became the seat of scholarship and of orthodox Con- 
fucianism. In 1790 the fourth Shogun, Tsunayoshi, visited 
the academy and his visit proved the first step to official 
recognition. 

The example of their overlord was soon followed by the 
more powerful daimyos, and provincial schools soon began 
to appear.*^’ In these scliools the daimyos provided for the 
education of their families and the families of their leading 
retainers.^®' All those below the rank of Samurai (this term 
is applied to those who held feudal stations as military re- 
tainers to their lords) were forced to provide for their own 
education by obtaining private instruction from tutors, or 
from such unusual institutions as the school established at 
Kyoto in 1680 by Jinsai Ito — the first important school in 
Japanese history to be established by a private iudividual. 
The result was that education was confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the members of only one of the four classes into which 
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